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Duties go with Engineering 
Leadership | 
a 2 


In engineering on a world-wide basis as in all large scale international activities, 

it is the duty of the leaders to open new frontiers. Also, it is incumbent on the 
leaders to share the benefits of their advanced position with others. 

One important way of recognizing this duty of leadership is placing engineers, 
chemists, metallurgists, pilot plant time and laboratory time at the disposal of 
technical committees of professional societies and associations, At present Kellogg 
personnel are engaged with the activities and development of over seventy scientific 
and engineering committees and working sub-committees. Many of today’s accepted 
advanced design concepts were first introduced to the engineering profession by 
Kellogg engineers serving on these committees. 

Authorizing time and encouraging personnel to prepare papers for technical 

societies is another way of fulfilling this duty. Permitting personnel to share knowledge 
by writing for the industrial and technical press is another facet of acknowledging 
the duty of leadership. Sponsoring technical books such as the recent volume 
authored by Kellogg entitled “Design of Piping Systems”’ is still another way 

of respecting this duty. 

The technical staff at Kellogg House are part of this international engineering 
leadership. They bring to their clients the most advanced engineering in the field of 
petroleum and petro-chemical plants. To keep this technical staff fully abreast of 
advances in refinery and petro-chemical process engineering, metallurgical 
developments, equipment design, corrosion prevention and other specialized 
engineering areas, department and section heads as well as group leaders periodically 
are rotated to the M. W. Kellogg Company offices and research laboratories in the 
United States. Equally important in maintaining scientific and technical leadership 
are the constant revisions of the Kellogg manuals on design practices, engineering 
procedures, and material equipment specifications. This leadership has been seasoned 
by the opportunity and experience of serving the leading oil and chemical 
organizations throughout the world. 

When considering petro-chemical plants or oil refineries it will be to your advantage 
to consult with Kellogg International Corporation. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH $Q, LONDON «+ wW.}!, 
















SOCIETE KELLOGG . PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
7 KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 
4 COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA . RIO DE JANEIRO 
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SYSTEM PLANNERS, 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS, 


@ More than forty civil airlines and twenty air forces fit DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Marconi air radio equipment. Airports all over the world 
rely on Marconi ground installations @ The services have entrusted OF AERONAUTICAL, BROADCASTING, 
radar defence networks, both at home and overseas, COMMUNICATION AND MARITIME 


to Marconi’s @ 75% of the countries in the world operate ' RADIO EQUIPMENT, 
Marconi Broadcasting or Television equipment. @ 80 countries have 

Marconi equipped radio telegraph and communications TELEVISION EQUIPMENT, 
systems. @ All the radio approach and marker beacons round RADAR AND NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


the coasts of Britain have been supplied by Marconi’s. 


MARCONI 


on land, at sea and in the air 





MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, BSSss 
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Shipping bicycles in CORRUGATED boxes 
saves cost, simplifies delivery 


Easy as a British bicycle is to ride, i 
presents a major problem as an article for 
shipment. Large size, protruding ele- 
ments, damageable parts are a challenge 
for any packaging material. Today, the 
best answer is found in individual boxes 
of corrugated board. 

Bicycles packed in corrugated boxes 
fequite only a minimum of disassembly. 
Then shippers and dealers don’t have to 
handle the bicycles themselves—only 
the boxes. 

Corrugated’s light weight makes han- 
diing easier all the way from packing to 
unpacking. And it saves a significant 


amount of shipping cost. Yet it’s strong 
enough to permit stacking without buck- 
ling—for worth-while space economies 
in both shipping and warehousing. In 
transit, display printing on the sides 
makes every Rs do extra duty as a 
traveling billboard. 

Whenever you have something to pack 


—bulky, heavy, light or small—think 
first of corrugated. And have a talk with 
your nearby boxmaker. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.S.A. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED = 


LAWN G Ss T | @ ) ey Corrugated Container Machinery 


MANUFACTURED 











IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., LTD. 
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The FAIREY 








ROTODYNE 


The Rotodyne will be the first large transport 
aircraft to ‘offer high cruising speed with the 
ability to operate from small landing sites. 





The Rotodyne, being independent of conventional 
runways, will bring the advantages of air transport 
to almost any locality. 


The Rotodyne will carry 11,000 Ib. or 44 
passengers at overall speeds and costs comparing 
favourably with fixed-wing aircraft. 


The Rotodyne will more than meet all I.A.T.A. 
safety regulations. 





The Rotodyne is powered by two Napier Eland 
propeller-turbines, with tip jet propulsion for 
take-off and landing. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


ROTODYNE 








THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
ENGLAND - AUSTRALIA - CANADA 
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BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Electrically Driven 


meet every requirement of modern power station practice. They are 
inherently stable, unaffected by large temperature changes, in perfect 
hydraulic balance, and have effectively cooled glands. In design and 
construction, Weir Electrofeeders are based on unrivalled technical 
and practical experience. We specialise in boiler feeding and can 
advise on all power plant auxiliaries and type of pump most suitable. 


Turbine Driven 


are designed on thoroughly scientific principles; noiseless in 
operation, and free from vibration. Exhaust steam contains no 
oil and is available for process work or for direct contact 
feed-heating. 


Write for Publication No. F.A.301, ‘‘ Fuel Economy effected by Installation, 
Operation and Maintenance of Boiler Feed Pumps *” 


. LATHCART GLASCOW 


The Weir Organisation: G. & |. WEIR LTD., DRYSDALE & CO. LTD., 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD., WEIR VALVES LTD., 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD., ZWICKY LTD. 
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The Chairman speaks ...on 


AUTOMATION 


“Although the word is new, the ideas behind it are not. For decades we have been applying 


schemes of advanced mechanisation . .. Without the continuance of such advances in pro- 
ductivity we could not hope to compete in the markets of the world.’ Sir Alexander Fleck, 
Chairman of I.C.I. Ltd., in his annual report published in The Birmingham Post, June 15th 1956. 
‘The prevalent idea that we are on the eve of displacement of large numbers of workers by 
automatic brains and robot-manned factories is unrealistic to the point of being fantastic. 
To me the problem seems to be whether the older industries can lessen their demands for 
workers rapidly enough to permit new industries, which grow up year by year, to satisfy 
their demands for manpower.’ Mr. John Pascoe, Chairman of British Timken Ltd., in his annual 
report published in The Birmingham Post, May 31st 1956. 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a wide and influential market throughont 
the United Kingdom’s most important manufacturing centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post 


LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 * FLEET STREET, O8rr 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton... 
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the moment you step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE 
FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS 


ALL THE THINGS that say “America” ~ 
the easy courtesy of the Deep South, the 
streamlined efficiency, the glamour, the glit- 
ter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these 
are yours only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank onto the 
famed “United States” or her running-mate 
the ‘““America” and you're im America; the 
luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to lay 
the foundations of a really successful busi- 
ness trip. In informal, friendly surroundings 
you meet the men who might make all the 
difference. The extra reserve of speed of the 
“United States” (the Blue Riband holder) 
helps you, too, for it means that she has an 
outstanding record for punctuality. And if 
you have a business appointment soon after 
you land, that’s important! 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, every 
“keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries, 
‘and, of course, just rest and relaxation if 
you prefer. Yes, the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. 
You travel fast in the utmost comfort when 
you travel by United States Lines. 


*+IMPORTANT 
MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 





THRIFT SEASON FARES 


s.s. UNITED STATES Fares from: s.s. AMERICA 
Ist Class - - £125.0.0 Ist Class - «+ £105.10.0 
Cabin Class- - £78.10.0 Cabin Class- + £71.10.0 
Tourist Class - £61.10.0 Tourist Class - £59.0.0 


Thrift season fares start 28th October 





As a British businessman, you have great advan- 
tages to reap if you travel by United States Lines. 
You have time, first of all, to adjust yourself to 
the American atmosphere and the American 
tempo before you arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh contact is more 
easily made under the sociable conditions aboard 
ship than over an office desk; the people you 








FARES AND DOLLAR CREDITS FOR ONBOARD EXPENSES PAYABLE IN STERLING 





meet may turn out to be more than just good 
friends—they may be useful friends. 


Unileol Shoes LMnes 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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It is lead 


that makes 


cables 
corrosion-proof, 
safe and 


economical 


\ copy of “* Applications of Lead: 
Lead in Cable Manufacture ”’ will be 


sent on request. 


Other “* Applications of Lead 1“ 


publications include ‘‘ Lead tor 
Batteries”? and ‘* Lead Paints Today.”’ 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


—————————— Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London 


DA? 











they saw this man— 


built exports from zep 


‘Why don’t we go into the : 
export field ?’ A firm of weaving /p 
equipment makers began 
asking that question in 1950 
—and they went the right 
way about getting a sensible; 
answer. They saw the man / 
from E.C.G.D. He told 
them bluntly that there 
were big risks as well as 
big profits in export —and 
that some of those risks 
couldn’t be insured 
against commercially. 
Then he explained how an 
E.C.G.D. policy would give 
them the comprehensive 
cover they needed. They 
took out a policy—and took 
the plunge. They've never 
regretted it. In the first 
year their export turnover 
was £1,000. Four years later 
it had multiplied 13 times 
to £13,000! How much did 
they have to pay in 
premiums? About 2/I}d. 

a day over the four years. 
Are you thinking of 
branching out into export? 
Then get on to your local 
E.C.G.D. office and ask for 
the E.C.G.D. man to call. If 
you're already an exporter, 
he’ll be calling on you 
anyway. Don’t you think 
you'd better see him —and 
listen to what he’s got to say? 





With acknowledgement to 
John Bartholomew & Sen Limtied 


This is a true story, but 
because business between 
E.C.G.D. and exporters 

is strictly confidential 
any details which could 
identify the exporter 
have been left out. 


ly G-GrD 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help erporters. Its services 
are fully explained in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’. Write for a free copy. 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 59, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, 

BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST. 














CRC 53 
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One man helped this confectionery firm 
to overcome invoicing delays 


TOFFEE 


ee ne 
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Bensons’ deliveries sometimes had to 
wait for invoices—but the Burroughs 
man, Mr. R. Sudall, was able to suggest 
a quicker system using Burroughs Sensi- 
matic accounting machines. 


Bensons Confectionery Ltd., of Bury, have a large home and export 
trade in toffees and boiled sweets. Last year deliveries were hindered 
because loaded vans were kept back while invoices were being pre- 
pared. More staff were put on the work, but there were still delays 
during peak periods. 

Bensons contacted Burroughs, who sent one of their team of 
accounting experts— Mr. R. Sudall. Together with Bensons’ accoun- 
tants he made a thorough analysis and suggested a system using two 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines. 

Now, these machines prepare invoices in one operation direct from 
travellers’ orders—and accumulate the grand total of all invoices. 
Each machine prepares 30 to 40 invoices an hour, and loads now go 
out as fast as they can be packed. Bensons are already coping with a 
50% increase in activity, and anticipate further orders through their 
prompt deliveries. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS 


If you have an accounting problem, the Burroughs 
man can help you. He is an expert on modern account- 
ing systems, and well able to work with your accoun- 
tants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide 
experience, he will make a full analysis and suggest the 
most economical, workable solution. If he thinks no 
change advisable, he will say so; if he does recommend 
a change, he will make a detailed plan and help you get 
it working smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man — 
you're committed to nothing. His advice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of busi- 
ness machines. You'll find your local Burroughs office 
in the telephone book. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


ii IN THE <yurroughs MAN 
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THE 


BEAUFORT 
| RESTAURANT 


ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL 
Liverpool! Street, E.C.2 


* 





The City’s newest and most exclusive restaur- 
ant offering the finest English and French 


cuisine. The ideal luncheon rendezvous. 


OPENS 8th OCTOBER 
Telephone: Avenue 4363 

















Forcing house 


Pilot plant development is essential for the rapid, 
efficient and economical transition of research results 
from laboratory or bench scale to factory scale. But few 
firms have the facilities, the space or the trained 
personnel to undertake this work without dislocating 
normal production 


Pilot plant development is one of the most important 
services offered to industry by Sondes Place Research 
Institute. Over 4,000 square feet of floor space are 
available in buildings supplied with steam, gas, water, 
compressed air, vacuum lines and electrical services. 
Removable roof sections and floor pits allow large 
units such as distillation columns and scrubbing towers 
to be accommodated 


2+-2=5 
When chemists, chemical engineers and mechanicat 
engineers work together (as they will for you at Sondes 
Place) their combined service to industrial research and 
development is greater than the sum of their isolated 
efforts... May we send you our booklet about our services? 


AY Sondes Place 
R 7 Research Institute 


DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265/6/7 
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COMBINE THEIR 
OWN FACE LOTIONS 


Wonderful Ingram Shaving Creams — Lather 
and Brushless—the only pair that combine the 
cool comfort of their own face lotion. For the 
most bracing shaves ever, ask for Ingram! 


<- am au aus cw Gm ae Ge aw aw ce eee ow ae ow ow ow oe oO 


coo. LATHER 


The original Ingram, first in the 
field with a mentholated lotion for a cool, 

soothing shave. Concentrated for economy, 
Ingram gives a lot of lather 
and a lot of comfort. 


~~ as awans: ae am am om a oe ame aes ome 


C00t BRUSHLESS 


Worthy rival to Ingram Lather, this new 
Brushless Ingram gives you the same coolness 

and comfort. The mentholated lotion protects 
your face from sting or bite all through the shave. 


INGRAM we cereal MENTHOLATED SHAVING CREAM 
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let me see now. There's Dr. Fothergill and there’; 
He's the Works Manager in that factory at th: 
d. Then there’s Mrs. Rolandson. She's a buyer fo, 
Then, turning to the new housing estate 
larris. He's just started his own building firr 
ves young Mr. Edwards. He's a factory forema: 
doors up the road the News Chronicle is delivers 
awkins, who teaches at the Grammar Schoo 
the News Chronicle is read by people 
sort of people who like to make up their ow 


OVERHEARD AT THE LOCAL NEWSAGENT'S SHOP 


vay from it. And of course, demand for 
s increasing too.” 


a ainly is. u know the average net sale of the News 
Yh; chronicle for t rst six months of this year was | ,441 ,438 
at That's 660 up on the same period last year. No other nation 
- yspaper in the country had an increase as big as that. A: 
for readership according to the independent Hulton Survey, the 
hind of News Chronicle has gone up by 680,000 since the 1955 Survey was 
ed. This is a percentage increase of 27.8 and it also oe 
that y other nat onal dail ly. Just now | asked you what kind « 
people read : he New game spe: Your answer confirms my belief 
the readers are probably the most valuable par 


mass market. Sve I'll tell you something else, the Mews 
the News icle carries more financial advertising than any other popular 


ional daily. This is the advertising which is aimed at investors.” 


. “That suggests News Chronicle readers have money to spend, 
Ch ronicle ? “That's just what | told my advertising agent.” 





NEWS CHRONICLE 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 


OM nappa ACU ray, 
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- much turns on paper—even more All the best * 


turns on finding exactly the right paper for 
each particular purpose, and that is one PAPE RS 
of Spicers’ many specialised functions in the 
world of paper. Able to look back on meet at 
a hundred and fifty years’ experience, Spicers 
have always preferred to look forward instead S Pl 2 f R S 
—by anticipating the needs of tomorrow. 
* ‘« Best ’’, to Spicers means any variety of paper which is the correct, 
expert choice for a particular purpose — printing, writing, packag- 
ing or wrapping —and represents, price for price, the highest 


quality. The right paper for any job can be found at Spicers — 
together with the long experience W hich will helpfully guide you to it, 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET - LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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in Qantas SUPER (fy CONSTELLATIONS 


Wonderful service—wonderful cuisine—won- 
derful sleeper chairs for all-night slumber . . . 
everything that happy travel needs is yours 
in these Qantas Super-G Constellations! A 
fully reclining sleeper chair for every Ist class 





passenger (London, Sydney, Vancouver). On 
the Pacific Route, a limited number of *sleep- 
ing berths in addition. There’s room in Super- 
G Constellations—room for all those extra 
comforts that mean so much when you fly. 


*Regretfully. during Olympic/Christmas period, Ist November - 31st December no bunks available. 





4 AUSTRALIA'S 
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Tourist or 1st Class, 

West from San Fran- 

cisco or Vancouver to 
Australia and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS/B.O.A.C. 
Kangaroo Route via Middle East, 
India and S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to 
Far East and South Africa. 

— * — 

Tickets and advice from appointed 
Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office 
and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1. 
MAY fair 9200. 


OVERSEAS AIRLINE in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 

















Dr. Brighton’s famous blend of 
fresh, fog-free air and health-giving 
sun is the perfect prescription for 
your most refreshing holiday. 
Added to this are gay pre- 
London shows, Southern Phil- 
harmonic concerts, golf on any of 
5 courses, exciting shops, limitless 
entertainments. Altogether, 
Brighton, South of the South 
Downs, is the finest tonic to give 
you “ holiday health ” all the 
year round. Send 6d. P.O. for 
Guide and Hotel List from 


Director of Publicity 
Mr. G. B. Johnson 
Royal York Buildings Brighton 

















is the secret of the 
efficient 
OFFICE PROCEDURE 
to be Found in 


numerous progressive 


Firms throughout the 


country. 


Full Details From 
W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 
Western Avenue, London, W:3. 


whe introduced it to this 


country 20 years ago. 
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One thing that can is your advertising message. It can 
go into 5,000,000 intelligent minds—5,000,000 minds 
belonging to people who will read what you have to say. 
The way in is through The Reader’s Digest. 

Why do the men and women who enjoy this magazine 
each month provide such a productive market? One 
reason is that they are comfortably above the average in 
income—over a million of our readers own their own 
houses, and nearly a million have motor-cars. Well over 
two million of them are women, with the household 
spending responsibilities that this implies. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. The 
Reader’s Digest deliberately sets out to please people 
with inquiring minds, receptive to new ideas. Its pheno- 
menal success—over a million sale in Britain, a world 


What goes into 5,000,000? 





sale of over eighteen million—is the measure of the op- 
portunity it offers to the advertiser. Its readers really 
read it—pick up each issue many times as they browse 
through its articles. There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are exactly the 
kind of people, better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and their 
pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of Britain. 





OVERSEAS International editions, 27 of them, cover 
key export markets. The British eaporter can book space in 
London and, usually, pay in sterling. 











NO WONDER IT’S CALLED 


The Reader’s 


MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 


Digest 
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Relax by day—sleep 





Wonderful service—wonderful cuisine—won- 
derful sleeper chairs for all-night slumber . . . 
everything that happy travel needs is yours 
in these Qantas Super-G Constellations! A 
fully reclining sleeper chair for every Ist class 










¥ 


deep by night 


in Qantas SUPER (fy CONSTELLATIONS 


passenger (London, Sydney, Vancouver). On 
the Pacific Route, a limited number of *sleep- 
ing berths in addition. There’s room in Super- 
G Constellations—room for all those extra 
comforts that mean so much when you fly. 
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Tourist or 1st Class, 
West from San Fran- 
cisco or Vancouver to 
Australia and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS/B.0.A.C. 


Far East and South Africa. 
. — * 


Tickets and advice from appointed 





*Regretfully. during Olympic/Christmas period, Ist November 


- 31st December no bunks available. 











Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office 
and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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OVERSEAS AIRLINE in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 

















Dr. Brighton’s famous blend of 
fresh, fog-free air and health-giving 
sun is the perfect prescription for 

your most refreshing holiday. 
Added to this are gay pre- 
-* London shows, Southern Phil- 
harmonic concerts, golf on any of 
5 courses, exciting shops, limitless 
entertainments. Altogether, 
Brighton, South of the South 
Downs, is the finest tonic to give 
you “ holiday health ”’ all the 
year round. Send 6d. P.O. for 
Guide and Hotel List from 


Director of Publicity 
Mr. G. B. Johnson 


Royal York Buildings Brighton 

















































is the secret of the 





efficient 
OFFICE PROCEDURE 


to be Found in 











numerous progressive 
Firms throughout the 


country. 





Full Details From 


























W. H. SMITH & SON (ALACRA) LTD. 


Western Avenue, London, W:3. 
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country 20 years ago, 
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What goes into 5,000,000? 


One thing that can is your advertising message. It can 
go into 5,000,000 intelligent minds—5,000,000 minds 
belonging to people who will read what you have to say. 
The way in is through The Reader’s Digest. 

Why do the men and women who enjoy this magazine 
each month provide such a productive market? One 
reason is that they are comfortably above the average in 
income—over a million of our readers own their own 
houses, and nearly a million have motor-cars. Well over 
two million of them are women, with the household 
spending responsibilities that this implies. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. The 
Reader’s Digest deliberately sets out to please people 
with inquiring minds, receptive to new ideas. Its pheno- 
menal success—over a million sale in Britain, a world 


sale of over eighteen million—is the measure of the op- 
portunity it offers to the advertiser. Its readers really 
read it—pick up each issue many times as they browse 
through its articles. There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are exactly the 
kind of people, better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and their 
pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest is one of 
the great advertising media of Britain. 





OVERSEAS [International editions, 27 of them, cover 
key export markets. The British exporter can book space in 
London and, usually, pay in sterling. 











NO WONDER IT’S CALLED 


The Reader's Digest 


A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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A challenge to alert minds 


The great and swiftly grewing petroleum chemicals 
industry, in which the Shell Chemical Company has 
always played a leading and pionecring part, is the 
ene industry essential to practically all other 
industries. It is now supplying the major share of the 
nation’s chemical needs and opening up a new age of 
more efficient processing and better products. As 


Shell scientists delve ever deeper into petroleum, new 
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base materials are being developed—materials that 
reveal fresh worlds of possibility for questing minds, 
that are stimulating new ways of thinking in dozens 
of industries, from surface coatings to agriculture, 
from laundering to electronics. Here, for the adven- 
turous, is the inspiration for’new departures, to cap- 
ture markets and enrich living standards. In this 


new world of chemicals... you can be sure of Shell. 
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Channel Crossing 


Sir Anthony Eden last week ; and the communiqué issued 

after his talks with M. Mollet restated this claim at length. 
Certainly the Entente Cordiale, now in its fifty-second year, has a far 
from decrepit look at the moment. The Prime Minister’s own visit 
to Paris, and the news that the Queen will visit France next spring 
both testify to its present health ; and so does the Government’s new 
enthusiasm for free trade arrangements with Europe, though here 
the connection with the Entente may not catch the eye at first 
glance. But this clasping of hands across the Channel at an 
uncomfortable moment in the development of the Suez crisis 
inevitably evokes, on many sceptical faces, a certain smile. Sir 
Anthony’s visit—and even the Queen’s—could so easily be seen as 
no more than an attempt to revive France’s confidence and regain 
its goodwill after the recent strains. And the way the Franco-British 
appeal to the Security Council was announced—just after Mr Dulles’s 
return to America—might be taken to imply that the Government felt 
so strongly obliged to underline its solidarity with France that it was 
quite prepared to underline its lack of solidarity with the United 
States. It is not surprising that some should claim to discern, behind 
all the heartening talk, merely the sight of “two aged colonialist 
ladies ” standing skirt to skirt the better to wield their brollies against 
their young persecutors. 

If that suspicion were justified, there would be little to say in favour 
of maintaining the Entente. The modern world has no place for a 
pair of petulant old ladies, unwilling to admit that they are no longer 
strong enough, even in concert, to take on all comers, united only 
when challenged by Asian-African nationalism, and blind to the fact 
that by aligning their crinolines they simply provide a better target for 
anti-colonialist catapults. Britain and France were once known as 
champions of nationalism against the sterile legitimist dogmas of the 
Holy Alliance ; they would be false to their own best traditions if 
they sought to shape a new Holy Alliance today. True, their original 
Entente was an agreement about spheres of influence in Africa and 
elsewhere ; but it was an agreement intended to remove points of 
friction between two nations which were no longer expansionist, and 
it was neither anti-nationalist nor in any other way opposed to the 
trend of the times. In later years, developing into a flexible, organic 
bond, it helped to rally democratic Europe in the face of danger in 
1948 as in 1914. But since 1948 it has been perhaps overshadowed 
by new multi-national instruments and groupings, defensive and 
economic, European and inter-continental. Is there still a worthy 
role for a mere au pair arrangement in the age of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the OEEC, the six-nation coal-steel community and 
common market, the Baghdad and Manila pacts, and the towering 
military strength now concentrated in the hands of two new “ super- 
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Channel Crossing 


™ NGLO-FRENCH friendship has never been so firm,” said 


Sir Anthony Eden last week ; and the communiqué issued 

after his talks with M. Mollet restated this claim at length. 
Certainly the Entente Cordiale, now in its fifty-second year, has a far 
from decrepit look at the moment. The Prime Minister’s own visit 
to Paris, and the news that the Queen will visit France next spring 
both testify to its present health ; and so does the Government’s new 
enthusiasm for free trade arrangements with Europe, though here 
the connection with the Entente may not catch the eye at first 
glance. But this clasping of hands across the Channel at an 
uncomfortable moment in the development of the Suez crisis 
inevitably evokes, on many sceptical faces, a certain smile. Sir 
Anthony’s visit—and even the Queen’s—could so easily be seen as 
no more than an attempt to revive ‘France’s confidence and regain 
its goodwill after the recent strains. And the way the Franco-British 
appeal to the Security Council was announced—just after Mr Dulles’s 
return to America—might be taken to imply that the Government felt 
so strongly obliged to underline its solidarity with France that it was 
quite prepared to underline its lack of solidarity with the United 
States. It is not surprising that some should claim to discern, behind 
all the heartening talk, merely the sight of “two aged colonialist 
ladies ” standing skirt to skirt the better to wield their brollies against 
their young persecutors. 

If that suspicion were justified, there would be little to say in favour 
of maintaining the Entente. The modern world has no place for a 
pair of petulant old ladies, unwilling to admit that they are no longer 
strong enough, even in concert, to take on all comers, united only 
when challenged by Asian-African nationalism, and blind to the fact 
that by aligning their crinolines they simply provide a better target for 
anti-colonialist catapults. Britain and France were once known as 
champions of nationalism against the sterile legitimist dogmas of the 
Holy Alliance ; they would be false to their own best traditions if 
they sought to shape a new Holy Alliance today. True, their original 
Entente was an agreement about spheres of influence in Africa and 
elsewhere ; but it was an agreement intended to remove points of 
friction between two nations which were no longer expansionist, and 
it was neither anti-nationalist nor in any other way opposed to the 
trend of the times. In later years, developing into a flexible, organic 
bond, it helped to rally democratic Europe in the face of danger in 
1948 as in 1914. But since 1948 it has been perhaps overshadowed 
by new multi-national instruments and groupings, defensive and 
economic, European and inter-continental. Is there still a worthy 
role for a mere au pair arrangement in the age of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the OEEC, the six-nation coal-steel community and 
common market, the Baghdad and Manila pacts, and the towering 
military strength now concentrated in the hands of two new “ super- 
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There is indeed such a role. Unity at this moment 
between Britain and France as the two nations whose 
interests were most directly affected by President 
Nasser’s action at Suez is, admittedly, natural and 
desirable. The absence of a forehanded policy 
and programme for the Middle East—concerted 
between these two, between them and the - United 

















is the most lamentable aspect of the Suez crisis. 
But the crisis is in itself no basis for the Entente 
of the future; and, certainly, to extend that 
basis now in the direction of a rigid resistance to every 
Asian and African claim would have disastrous results. 
Moreover, those who want to see the Entente survive 
have no need to scratch around ‘to find work for it to 
do. An urgent task lies close at hand: a task that is 
positive, not simply defensive, a task which calls for 
close Franco-British teamwork, but which is of the 
greatest importance not only to the real interests of the 
two partners themselves, but also to the wider com- 
munity of nations to which both belong. 
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Several current developments, not all of them at first 
sight connected, indicate the nature of this task. For 
the past six months the Nato allies have been anxiously 
wondering how to put new life into the Atlantic idea, 
but their search has been unfruitful ; the Pearson com- 
mittee set up by the Atlantic Council, which has just 
been reviewing its findings in Paris, does not seem to 
have mustered many encouraging suggestions. And 
the primary task of military readiness remains. The 
chain reaction set off by American and British talk of 
smaller armed forces has produced predictable results 
in Western Germany, where the Federal government 
has announced its decision to limit conscription to 
twelve months. Almost simultaneously Dr Acenauer 
launched in a speech at Brussels a new formula 
for West European unity (embracing Britain), derived 
from the argument, a novel one in his mouth, that the 
United States may sooner or later decide its attitude to 
Europe quite arbitrarily and with scant regard for 
European feelings. And now the Government has 
announced a firmly positive—and wholly commendable 
—approach (which is discussed in a note on page 
25) to the idea of a European free trade area built 
around the proposed six-nation common market. Politi- 
cal as well as economic reorientations are ultimately 
implied in this new attitude 

To many minds, there will seem to be a natural con- 
nection between the idea of a “ third giant ” economic 
grouping, big enough to meet the competition of the 
dollar as well as that of the rouble, and the idea of a 
West European “ third force ” with defence and politi- 
cal as well as economic aims and mechanisms. But it is 
vital here to make very clear distinctions between the 
desirable and the dangerous. The idea of building up a 
“ third giant ” obviously contains the seeds of both hope 
and disaster. The motives involved, like most human 




















































































































































































States and with the Middle Eastern countries— . 
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motives, are mixed. _Britain’s new attitude to the 
European economic projects may stem partly from fea: 
of the economic consequences of inaction, in face of . 
closer association of its continental competitors and 
clients, partly from the desire to help France to get over 
the shock of Suez ; but it springs, too, one must earn- 
estly believe, from a realisation at last of the priceless 
invigoration that freer trade and a broader competition 
can bring both to Europe at large and, particularly, to 
the still soft-muscled British economy. France’s present 
enthusiasm for the Entente may largely reflect a sense 
of being let down by the United States—and so may Dr 
Adenauer’s new European initiative ; but they reflect, 
too, the “‘ European idea.” 

Whatever the mixture of motives, there seem now to 
be. new possibilities of drawing together the resources 
of continental Europe and of Britain, backed up in some 
degree by the Commonwealth. But the alternatives 
that confront the West must be frankly faced. 
On the one hand, there is the danger, which should not 
be blinked, of a plunge into a new European experiment 


' motivated by anti-Americanism and by hostility to 


Asian-African nationalism. On the other, there is a 
fresh chance, which should be seized, to erect on this 
side of the Atlantic the sturdy pillar which Americans 
themselves have long wished to see bracing this end of 
the oceanic bridge. It is worth noting that Mr Dulles 
during his press conference on Tuesday, gave strong 
expression to this wish and a hearty blessing to those of 
the new projects that would help to realise it. 

The first of these alternative courses would satisfy 
two of Moscow’s dearest aims : the isolation of Western 
Europe from America and from the “ Bandoeng ” 
world. The second, far from alienating the United 
States, could transform into reality the vision which 
internationally minded Americans have begun to think 
delusive—the vision of a self-respecting Western 
Europe, a friend |and partner of the United States, not 
its perennial suppliant. This is not only the path of 
idealism ; it is the path of interest, too. 


* 


Here lies the real task for the Entente. Britain and 
France can prove that their partnership of half a century 
still has a unique value. United, not merely in defensive 
but in constructive action, they can help continental 
Europe and the Commonwealth to build a solid 
edifice that will support the Atlantic bridge, not strain 
it. Divided, or associating only fitfully and with- 
out forethought when their narrowest interests happen 
to coincide, they can do little or nothing to check the 
growth of shortsighted, corrosive, parochial, “ third 
force ” neutralism on the Continent and of disenchant- 
ment in America. The task before them now is to 
remould the Entente—whose outstanding characteristic 
is precisely that it has been regularly remoulded 
throughout its existence to meet a series of fresh chal- 


lenges—so that it will answer to the needs of tomorrow, 
not those of yesterday. 
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Report 
from 


Blackpool 


Mr Gaitskell scored a quiet triumph at this year’s Labour 
conference ; Mr Bevan marked up a very noisy one. The 
despatches below are from our special correspondents 
attending the conference. They discuss how far there 
seems to be a firm foundation for the hopes that have been 
expressed this week that Labour may have found a new 
unity—or for the opposing stories that the party may face a 
new period of internal strife. They also discuss what effect 
the conference ts likely to have on Labour’s policies. 


HE first thing one needs to say about the Blackpool 

conference is that Mr Gaitskell handled the task of 
leadership, especially in the crucial opening debate on 
Suez, quite magnificently. The second thing one will 
be asked to say is whether Mr Bevan’s election to the 
treasurership seems to presage a new period of unity on 
the left—or something quite the opposite. Here the 
observer from Blackpool can only report a personal opinion. 
Unfortunately, that opinion must be that the Mr Bevan 
who has been seen in action this week, despite his good 
behaviour at the Tribune meeting on Wednesday, did not 
look precisely like a prospective player of happy families. It 
seems only too possible that familiar pressures may now 
again be about to crowd in upon Mr Gaitskell ; what is 
unfamiliar is the quiet confidence that one is beginning to 
feel about his capacity to control them. 

On arriving at Blackpool on Sunday night one found 
that talk of these pressures was already more widespread 
than most pre-conference comment had anticipated. The 
apparently desperately close running in the Brown-Bevan 
battle for the treasurership, and the rather too smooth 
operating that was going on in the tap-rooms to pick up 
odd shavings of woodworkers’ and shopworkers’ votes, had 
first rattled the factions’ nerves and then rattled their 
empers: the old split between Bevanite and non-Bevanite 
leered uncomfortably across the lobby and lounge of the 
Imperial Hotel. Not, admittedly, that the split approached 
the bitterness of the civil war of some recent years ; but 
the atmosphere was marked ‘by what Mr Nigel Dennis 
would call the “ rustle of withdrawing woollens.” Down 
the middle of the split, moreover, walked two imposing 
figures. One was that of Mr Frank Cousins, busy agreeing 
with nobody in particular but reportedly doing so in a 
sufficiently uninformative way to give both factions the 
willies ; the other was that of Lord Attlee who, on what he 
regarded as a purely social visit, was buttonholing Bevanites 
and ex-Bevanites with just sufficient abandon to remind 
people that the old leader was considered to be less identified 
with the right than is his successor. “Attlee’s lobbying for 
Nye as treasurer,” said one libellous cynic ; and the point 

that remark lay several layers deep. _ 

It is difficult to say how far these tensions were merely 

smoke-room miasma, how far they had communicated 
‘emselves to the mass of delegates who streamed out of 
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their boarding houses into the Winter Gardens next 
morning. Looking back, however, even though most of the 
newspapers have not agreed with this, it seems fair to say 
that the crux of the conference was reached in this 
opening session ; it was reached because for the first two 
hours the leadership looked as if it might be heading for 
disaster. The story of that critical opening debate on Suez 
is told in one of the notes on page 21. Here it is only 
necessary to say that when Mr Gaitskell rose to speak, with 
the floor in far too full cry on Colonel Nasser’s side, it 
looked as if the whole machinery of the conference might 
be rearing away out of Mr Gaitskell’s hands ; when Mr 
Gaitskell sat down he had not only restored the conference 
to responsibility, but had turned its ovation towards himself. 

Thus, at twelve-thirty on the first morning, the conference 
reached what was really its climacteric. The major appre- 
hension one had felt before the Blackpool meeting was 
whether Mr Gaitskell, who had surprised so many people 
in the past year by the firmness of his control over the 
Parliamentary Labour party, would be able to exert a 
similar magnetism over the party conference ; the latter 
task looked harder, even if not—do not let us fool ourselves 
about the real seat of power in the Labour movement— 
quite so basically important. Now, in the most difficult 
circumstances possible, Mr Gaitskell had succeeded before 
the conference ; he was to repeat this success, though in a 
much easier atmosphere, in his speech on equality on 
Wednesday. It is in the light of this that one can turn to 
examine his likely relationship with the two “ awkward 
men in his life,” of whom so much has been written both 
before and from Blackpool. 


* 


To deal with the lesser personality first. The problem of 
Mr Frank Cousins—the “chap the Tories have been 
building up as a bogeyman in case Nye turns sound ”— 
continued to diminish at Blackpool. The speech that he 
made on Monday—despite his almost defensive interjection 
that the “old type of Socialism” still looked good to 
“some people ”—was really a continuation of the process 
of affable back-scratching with the old guard on which he 
has been engaged ever since the first awkward weekend at 
Brighton ; Mr Cousins’s moderation was the more im- 
pressive because the left wing on the floor was waiting to 
acclaim any militancy from him with a roar. Two hours 
later, when the vote of his union saved the executive from 
defeat on a motion about “secret police” powers, Mr 
Cousins’s role in the party seemed to be made clearer still. 
He may be going to be one of the voices urging that more 
nationalisations should be put into the Labour programme ; 
but he does not look at all likely to kick over any 
buckets that Mr Gaitskell chooses to set up, least of all 
if Mr Bevan should now start kicking too. There were also 
some signs at Blackpool that Mr Cousins’s union may 
be rather more moderate during the coming wage struggles 
than appeared likely just after Brighton: this is discussed 
in a Note of the Week on page 25. 

What, then—the six hundred and thirty seat question— 
of Mr Aneurin Bevan? Here one can only set down what 
seems to be the best authenticated guess, without any 
certainty that it is the right one. The best authenticated 
of the many stories now circulating about Mr Bevan’s 
intentions is that he wants the shadow foreign secretaryship. 
The best authenticated of the many stories now circulating 
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about Mr Gaitskell’s likely reaction to such a demand is 
that he will not at present accept it. If this reading 1s 
correct, a battle of tactics may lie ahead. Mr Gaitskell’s 
best tactics are obvious: to welcome Mr Bevan as a 
powerful personality back into the higher counsels of 
Labour (he did this by implication on Wednesday), but 
to say that great bitterness would be caused by any sudden 
displacement of Mr Robens. It is even possible that he 
has started upon the second part of these tactics already. 
One has certain suspicions that the “Society for the 
Prevention of Beastliness to Alf” which sprang up among 
Mr Gaitskell’s young men from Tuesday onwards (“ Well, 
anyway, you can’t say he’s worse than Selwyn Lloyd ”) 
was not a wholly spontaneous foundation. 

It is much more difficult to judge what Mr Bevan’s 
reaction to such tactics would be. His wisest course would 
be to agree to Mr Robens’ temporarily continued care- 
takership with showy magnanimity, and to try to work his 
passage into the job by another year of good behaviour ; if 
he is capable of another year of good behaviour he might, 
incidentally, also be capable of being a very good 
Foreign Secretary indeed. But Mr Bevan, to put it 
mildly, has not always been the coolest of tacticians when 
his ambitions are at stake. If he makes it plain that he wants 
the shadow secretaryship immediately after the parliamen- 
tary party reassembles at the end of this month—and says 
that otherwise he will enter the contest for the leadership— 
the Keep Calm group of MPs (who are getting very excited 


From Equality 


to Nationalisation ? 


HE main influence upon the development of Labour 

policy in the coming year may not be the strengthening 
of Mr Bevan (if he has been strengthened) so much as the 
almost accidental effect of a decision taken twelve months 
ago at Margate. When it was decided there that the most 
important of the four Labour policy statements to be drawn 
up during 1955-56 Would be that on equality, the intention 
was that equality should thereby be thrust into the fore- 
front of Labour policy for the next election. In fact, how- 
ever, it now looks as if a more likely result is that those 
documents that have been written first will be the first 
to be partially forgotten. Although the weird and 
unwonderful housing statement was sharpened this week (by 
an executive proposal that leaseholders should be enabled 
to buy the freehold of their houses during any period of 
their lease), the equality statement fortunately had water, 
not spirit, surreptitiously added to it. Labour now seems 
likely to enter its next period of office with two rather vague 
feelings about taxation policy. One of them—and this is, 
at bottom, a respectable feeling—is that a man’s income tax 
and surtax burden should be determined by the totality of 
new purchasing power that becomes available to him rather 
than by what the inland revenue at present defines as his 
income ; this may lead either to acceptance of Mr Kaldor’s 
proposal to replace surtax by an expenditure tax (if this 
proves administratively possible) or else to a capital gains tax 
and to an attempt to check expense accounts (if the Tories 
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about this) will urge Mr Gaitskell to let Mr Bevan replace 
Mr Robens. But if Mr Gaitskell stands firm he will almost 
certainly find a majority from the rest of the parliamentary 
party to support him ; and, of course, he will win any contest 
for the leadership by a street. 

That, then, is the best report one can make on the 
apparent situation, as of Thursday morning, from Blackpoo! 
It is a report that may seem to be concerned too much with 
personalities, and too little with policies ; but, apart from 
one new influence upon Labour policies which is discussed 
in the note immediately below, it is the balance of personali- 
ties that will tend to determine what sort of policies Labour 
has. And on this balance it seems possible to reach a fairly 
definite conclusion. On the three other occasions since the 
war when Mr Bevan’s star has appeared to be rising, fears 
have been expressed in these columns that the Labour party 
might be going to embrace Bevanism. This time, the 
defences against that look much stronger than before. 
Indeed, the real question may be whether—to the detriment 
of Labour’s election chances but probably without any real 
danger to its policies—another dreary display of prima 
donnaism is about to commence; or whether—and this 
would be by far the best result both for Labour and the 
country—Mr Bevan is now going to allow himself to be 
absorbed, painlessly and profitably, into Mr Gaitskell’s 
party. It is a party that urgently needs Mr Bevan as lieu- 
tenant. Some of his former associates would be willing 
to show him the way. 





have not done something to check them already). The 
other vague Labour feeling is, of course, that death duties 
should be increased ; but it now looks less likely than it 
did a short while ago that a driving force behind the next 
Labour government will be the desire “to do another 
1909.” Mr Gaitskell specifically stated on Wednesday that, 
with the sentiments in the equality document accepted, the 
details of any action must be left to decision by the next 
Labour Chancellor immediately before his first (or sub- 
sequent) budgets. ‘It will be of advantage to Labour if this 
means that some of the dreary passions it has aroused in 
its own breast by this debate on higher taxes for Lady 
Docker can now be temporarily laid in limbo. 

The spotlight may thus turn to the policy documents pro- 
jected for 1956-57, of which the most widely publicised 
look like being those on education and nationalisation, When 
a Labour study group draws up a document on nationalisa- 
tions, it is inevitable, for appearances’ sake, that it should 
begin by saying that it wants a lot more of them; in the 
climate of today, however, it seems less likely to name 
specific industries than to expound a policy of setting up 
State investment trusts to take up a part share in industry 
in general. This idea, like the ideas in the equality docu- 
ment, is capable of being made to look very radical and 
frightening at first sight, and then watered down in practice 
into nothing much more than an inactive and unimportant 
new finance corporation for industry. But the period of 
making the idea look very radical and frightening may lie 
just ahead, and this may please “ old fashioned socialists ” 
like Mr Cousins and Mr Bevan. Mr Gaitskell may con- 
ceivably have the opportunity of appearing to appease. 


without actually appeasing, his awkward new allies in high 
office at the right time. 
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Mr Gaitskell’s 
Suez Triumph 


HE most important moment in the conference was not 
when Mr Bevan’s election to the treasurership was 
synnounced on the Tuesday morning, but when Mr Gaitskel! 
carried off his remarkable triumph in the Suez debate on the 
day before. The initial proceedings were ominous. After a 
chairman’s address by Mr Gooch, which showed just how 
dull a worthy right winger can sound, and some more than 
usually irritating pedantry about conference arrangements, 
the emergency motion on Suez was moved from the floor 
b) delegates from the City of London and from Harrow. 
These two delegates were a great misfortune ; the best 
that can be said for them is that they proved to be the 
sort of people that the task of keeping socialism alive in 
the City and in Harrow presumably turns one into. The 
gentleman from the City thought that all Colonel Nasser 
had done was to nationalise a profit-making company 
which had drawn large dividends from the canal and which 
had for many years exploited Egyptian workers ; his 
seconder from Harrow said that there was no doubt that 
the Labour party stood on the side of the Egyptian people 
in this dispute. The conference roared its applause. On 
the platform Lord Attlee doodled, but other faces were 
burning ; any reasonably marginal voter at the conference 
must have found his temper burning, too. From this bad 
start, matters quickly turned to worse. As the debate was 
taking place on a motion too broad for a meaningful vote, 
the attitude of the Labour party was likely to be judged 
solely from the balance of applause ; and the applause at 
this stage was wholly for Colonel Nasser. Even the repre- 
sentative of the Jewish Socialist party seemed to temper 
his speech tactfully to the prevailing wind, at any rate 
compared with his very effective counterpart at the Trades 
Union Congress ; he was eloquently pro-Israel rather than 
emphatically anti-Nasser. When Mr Gaitskell stood up, to 
an extremely perfunctory welcome, for his first speech as 
leader to his assembled party, he faced one of the most 
awkward situations of his career. 


How Many Votes 
to the Left ? 


R= up to the last unofficial call-overs round the 
breakfast tables, neither of the two main candidates 
for the treasurership was given more than an even chance, 
ind no one expected a margin of more than 100,000 either 
way. Mr Bevan’s victory by 274,000 was therefore more 
convincing than expected: of the many explanations 
offered the two most plausible were that Mr Brown failed 
(0 get as many constituency votes as he expected and that 
Mr Bevan pulled in some unexpected small craft unions. 
it was even whispered that at the last minute some leading 
figures on the right took fright at the prospect of what 
might follow a Bevan defeat and surreptitiously let it be 
known that it might be better if he won after all. Tech- 
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All who have criticised Mr Gaitskell in the past, and 
who will undoubtedly do so on occasions in the future, 
should pause to consider the dilemma he faced at this 
moment. If he had retreated before the fire of the floor, 
the results would have been appalling both for the country 
and his party. But unless he did retreat it was very difficult 
to see how he could protect his standing before the con- 
ference ; it should be remembered that if he had got even 
the mild form of the bird that was handed out to Mr 
Griffiths in the debate on civil liberties that afternoon— 
and if the press had had to contrast this with the rollicking 
ovation that was to greet Mr Bevan’s triumph in the 
treasurership next morning—then we would all have been 
writing very different things about the implications of 
Blackpool. Up in the gallery one searched mentally for the 
key phrases one would use if in Mr Gaitskell’s position— 
and searched in vain. 


It is a measure of Mr Gaitskell’s seed of genuine greatness 
that he seized upon the most tactful approach apparently 
by instinct, and thereby turned the political tables in a 
trice. He suggested to the party that it was in danger of 
doing the “ very thing that the Tories wanted it to do”: 
the Tories were trying to confuse the issue by making 
Labour look unpatriotically pro-Nasser. Instead, Mr 
Gaitskell insisted, the real issue to concentrate upon was 
that the use of force in this dispute would be disastrous. 
The proper course was to try to solve the problem by 
negotiation, on the analogy of collective bargaining in the 
industrial field, although, as in collective bargaining, if 
negotiations failed it was right to hold the option in the 
last resort to call a consumers’ strike against use of the 
canal. In this speech Mr Gaitskell finally came home to 
alliance with most moderate opinion on the Suez dispute 
in this country ; more immediately important, however, he 
also got home to the conference. As he spoke, one could 
see the log jam of emotions breaking ; as he sat down, two 
full minutes of cheering came up to greet him. In Lord 
Attlee’s day the leader used constantly to be met by 
tumultuous applause at the beginning of his speech, and 
by polite clapping from the faithful at the end; it is a 
sign of real progress that, under the new leader, things 
now go the other way round. 


nically, Mr Bevan won only on a minority vote—3,029,000 
out of 6,470,000—but the terrific ovation which greeted 
the result left no doubt that his supporters saw it as 
decisive. He himself has interpreted it as a definite sign 
that voting strength within the party conference has swung 
to the left. 

How pronounced has the leftward swing really been ? 
The purest test of it can probably be found in the elections 
for the women’s section—the only other office, apart from 
the treasurership, voted for by the whole conference. Apart 
from Dr Summerskill, the ladies. concerned were sufficiently 
nonentities to be regarded as pieces of political litmus. 
The five right-wing ladies in possession held their seats 
comfortably with around 5 million votes each, but they 
dropped on average some 800,000 from last year. The 
two left-wing runners-up—Mrs Jeger and Miss Jennie Lee 
(Mrs Bevan)—just topped the 2 million mark. Had Mr 
Bevan done no better than his wife he would have been 
beaten by nearly two to one. The extra million votes he 
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got came from the centre, which was willing to give him 
another chance, but would almost certainly turn sharply 
against him if he starts any real trouble again. 

Provided he does not start any such trouble, however, 
his position as treasurer should be secure for. some years. 
He now has two props beneath him besides the narrow 
margin of his vote. One is that the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union certainly will not be able to put up Mr 
Pannell as a diversionary candidate again, so that, if Mr 
Bevan is challenged next year, he can presumably count 
on the AEU’s additional 630,000 votes. The other is that 
the sitting member in Labour elections clearly has a great 
advantage, because some delegates appear to vote for 
mass re-elections on principle (or on a lack of it). This 
has been confirmed by the other elections to the executive 
this week. The most extraordinary result on Tuesday was 
not Mr Bevan’s margin for the treasurership, but the con- 
firmation of Mr Casasola, who had got into the trade union 


On Young Heads 
and Old Ones 


«47OU will have noticed,” said the good party man as 

we bumped our way into the Winter Gardens, “ that 
we have got more young delegates this year.” We 
ricochetted off a teenage carbon of Mr Michael Foot, but 
with a red scarf as well as a red tie over his blue suit, six 
pens or pencils in his outside breast pocket, and carrying 
Mr Aneurin Bevan’s book “In Place of Fear.” “And 
some of them,” added the good party man, “look pretty 
horrible.” It is unfair to argue from the particular to the 
general. But one of the two main impressions that emerged 
from observing the speakers this year was the welcome 
increase in the number of younger men on the floor. The 
other was the quite appalling drop in the oratorical calibre 
of Mr Gaitskell’s supporters on the platform. 

This latter point is important. A year ago, with Mr Attlee 
and Mr Morrison there and with Mr Gaitskell as third 
reserve, the Labour platform presented an impression of 
experienced defence in depth. This year, Mr Gaitskell’s 
main lieutenants were Mr Griffiths and Mr Wilson. Mr 
Griffiths, by riling the floor with an inconsequential speech 
on security procedure on the first day, got a bad reception 
which he unfortunately did deserve ; while Mr Wilson got 
a good reception which he unfortunately did not merit. 
Mr Wilson—and Mr Greenwood in the housing debate— 
seem to have taken over the role of doing for Labour’s 
re-thinking what Mr Liberace has done for Brahms ; they 
strive to make it acceptable to the mass audience by skating 
quickly over most of the things that are worthwhile in it. In 
addition, one of the most widely used and affection-inspiring 
right wing trade unionists on the platform is unhappily 
becoming inaudible. As far as the conference is concerned, 
this lack of experienced spokesmen may not matter so much, 
but it does matter for Labour’s strength on the front bench 
in the House of Commons. One of Mr Gaitskell’s new 
session resolutions should be to try again to bring Sir Frank 

Soskice and Sir Hartley Shawcross into more active politics, 
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section in mid-year only because of Mr Cousin’s elevation 
to the general secretaryship of his union. Mr Casasola, 
of the AEU, moved the famous resolution against “ German 
rearmament ” at Scarborough and is certainly to the left 
of Mr Bevan. Another new arrival among the trade union 
members was Mr Walter Padley, of the shop workers. The 
right puts at least an uneasy question mark against his 
name. 

In the constituency section, the same names appeared— 
with Mr Silverman confirmed in is temporary seat—but 
the order was intriguingly changed. Mr Wilson, whose 
chumminess with Mr Gaitskell has pained the left, 
dropped from first to third and shed nearly 200,000 votes. 
Mr Crossman, another who is regarded as a renegade, 
dropped 150,000 votes. This, however, was partly because 
the former Bevanite vote was split by a new arrival. Mr 
Zilliacus, who was not elected, got 235,000 votes ; one can 
guess from whom these came. 


And another reflection raised by this week’s performances 
is, of course, that if only Mr Bevan could be as faithful a 
lieutenant as he is a fiery leader he would be able to fill 
many of Labour’s most aching voids. 








Comparative Tyranny 


Extremes meet. Despotism and Republicanism are 
both upon their trials, and for the same crime, and with 
every apparent probability of a precisely similar result. 
In the two hemispheres, in two countries which, both in 
position, national character, social condition, and political 
institutions, present the widest discrepancies, a violent 
tyranny rides rampant, and tramples alike upon law, 
justice, and decorum. We have long been taught to 
regard the United States as the land par excellence of 
freedom. . . . We have always been accustomed, on the 
contrary, to regard the kingdom of Naples as the scene 
of the stupidest and harshest oppression, where free 
speech and free movement are alike prohibited, and where 
every subject is a slave to three several tyrants, the 
monarch, the policeman, and the priest. . . Yet, if 
anything, the Slave Party in America take precedence, 
in the degree and character of their tyranny, over their 
fellow despot of the Two Scilies. . . . The Pro-Slavery 
Party in Kansas have overpowered the free settlers by 
force of arms, and violently overthrown, or rather pre- 
vented the formation of, the Government according to 
prescribed regulations: they have in fact destroyed the 
Constitution of Kansas—just as Ferdinand destroyed that 
of Naples. .. They, like him have prohibited free speech, 
and made difference of opinion a punishable crime. They, 
like him, have superseded the ordinary tribunals, and have 
imprisoned, flogged and banished their opponents at their 
own arbitrary will. They have burned, pillaged, slain. 
The truth is, we fear, as Tocqueville long since pointed out, 
that in no country do the theory and reality of liberty 
so little harmonise as in the United States. Nowhere is. 
the ruling party or the ruling power so intolerant of 
opposition or dissent. .. . The “,tyranny of the majority ” 
is substituted for the tyranny of a monarch... . Of all 
tyrannies it is of necessity the most unchecked, the most 
inescapable and the most irresistible. 


The Economist 


October 4, 1856 
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The Newer China 


pa has just witnessed two triumphal occasions 
—the annual parade on October st, and the eighth 
congress of the Communist Party. The congress did 
not take the form of a procession through the streets, 
but it was nevertheless a victory parade. There had 
been no party congress since 1945, and the Chinese 
communists’ successes in the intervening eleven years 
gave them plenty of scope for self-congratulation. 
[: is their claim that they have carried out two dis- 
tinct revolutions within a decade. They have, first, in 
Marxist-jargon, “completed the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution ” by overthrowing the Kuomintang (though 
it may be objected that this neither benefited the bour- 
geoisie nor established democracy) ; and they have gone 
on to carry out the “ socialist” revolution which was 
always their real goal. 

Liu Shao-chi, who delivered the main report to the 
congress, asserted that the decisive victory in the pro- 
cess of “ social transformation ” had already been won. 
The past twelve months have certainly been months 
of dramatic change. A year ago the Chinese economy 
strongly resembled that of Russia during Lenin’s NEP 
period ; only the “commanding heights” of heavy 
industry, finance and foreign trade were firmly in the 
government’s hands. Even the rulers themselves 
seemed at that time to envisage a fairly slow erosion 
of private property, but since last autumn it has been 
engulfed at a startling speed—a process which, with the 
prospects it opens up for China’s second five-year plan, 
is further discussed in an article on page 60. 


The “ social transformation ” may very well not be 
as far advanced as it looks on paper, and the peasants, 
in particular, may lose some of their docility if lean 
years follow the recent bounteous harvests. But there 
is clearly a need to survey the “ newer China” that is 
now taking shape, and the party congress has provided 
ample material for such an analysis. For the world at 
large, the key question must be “ What is China’s likely 
course in external policy ?”” But the answer is depen- 
dent on a number of factors, some of them purely 
domestic ; and it may be wisest to begin by trying to 
assess what kind of a communist state China now is. 
Is it moving away from Stalinism, or towards it? Or 
is its mature so different as to make that question 
irrelevant ? 

The reaffirmation of Mao Tse-tung’s unique emin- 
ence as head of both party and state was perhaps the 
most striking feature of last month’s congress. Mr 
Mao, who brought the party to power through revolu- 
tion and civil war, may be compared to Lenin rather 
ihan to Stalin ; but his personal cult has been so built 
up in the Stalinist manner that his colleagues could 
not now throw doubt upon it even if they wished to do 
50. In fact they have shown no such inclination. The 
dogma of his infallibility is blandly reconciled with the 


fashionable stress on collective leadership by the easy 
argument that he embodies the collective will. In the 
words of a brief history of the party published on the 
eve of the congress, he 


not only knows how to integrate the universal truth of 

Marx-Leninism with the actual practice of the Chinese 

revolution, but also firmly believes in the strength and 

wisdom of the masses, initiates and advocates the mass 
line in party work, and steadfastly upholds the party’s 
principles of democracy and collective leadership. 

In his speech, Mr Liu claimed that since Mr Mao 
secured full control over the party in 1935, it had 
never made a mistake. It is admitted that in 
recent years certain leading communists have disputed 
this claim ; but how wrong they were is proved by the 
fact that they are now dead. Mr Mao has managed 
to remove his opponents much more quietly than Stalin 
did ; even the chief among them, Kao Kang, was never 
tried, but was reported to have committed suicide in 
a fit of remorse. His fate is periodically recalled as a 
warning to others ; and a further reminder, of a truly 
Stalinist type, was given at this congress when Li Li-san, 
who led the party in 1928 and fell out with Mr Mao, 
was publicly produced and duly reviled himself for 
misdeeds caused by “the foul traits of the petty 
bourgeois which ran through my blood.” 


It seems that even loyal communists find it hard to 
reconcile the dogma of Mr Mao’s democratic instincts 
with the fact that there has not been a party congress 
since 1945. While firmly denying that there has been 
any lack of “ inner-party democracy,” the leaders have 
now produced a new party constitution, which provides 
for congresses at both local and national levels at least 
once a year. The promises now given that there will 
in future be real opportunities for rank and file mem- 
bers to have their say suggest: that there has been a 
certain muttering. Whether these promises will be 
honoured is another matter. 


In other respects, too, the Chinese communists’ 
speech patterns make it hard to tell if they now con- 
template any “thaw” on the lines of the latest com- 
munist proceedings in Russia and Eastern Europe. In 
Russia, the communists never seriously pretended 
that the propertied classes could be converted into 
enthusiasts for “socialist transformation.” At the 
Peking congress, however, Mr Liu dwelt at length on 
the party’s success in converting capitalists by “ helping 
them to solve their ideological problems.” (In passing, 
he added that an “important practical education for 
them” had been the regime’s action against “ unlawful 
bourgeois activities”; the reference was to the “ five 
antis”” campaign of recent years, in which thousands 
of businessmen were executed or imprisoned, while 
heavy fines were levied on most of their fellows.) Mr 
Liu likewise claimed that many “ middle peasants ” 
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now recognised the superiority of co-operatives and 
were applying to join; he did not mention that what 
got most of them in was official discrimination against 
non-members in such decisive matters as credits and 
supplies of tools and fertilisers. 


“ Education and persuasion,” Mr Liu insisted, were 
the regime’s main instruments ; “ compulsory methods 
of reform ” were applied only to the “ few individuals 
who adopt a hostile attitude towards socialism.” Even 
convicted counter-revolutionaries were dealt with by 
“‘combining punishment with leniency ” (a phrase that 
still rings harshly in the ears of Britons and others who 
fell into Chinese hands in Korea) ; a mere “ handful ” 
had to be executed “ in response to public indignation.” 
There was nothing new in these statements, and 
although the head of the political police admitted to 
the congress that a few innocent people had been 
wrongly arrested, there is no sign of any purging of 
police bosses such as has become de rigueur in Eastern 
Europe ; nor has a Chinese Beria been named against 
whom popular anger could be diverted. The only 
suggestion of relaxation came when the head of the 
Supreme Court said bluntly that “We lack some 
urgently needed basic laws, such as a criminal code, 
2 civil code, a labour law... .” 


Against this background, it is difficult to take seri- 
ously the address to the congress by the head of the 
Italian Communist delegation, Signor Scoccimarro, 
who declared that 

to those who refuse every common action with the 

communists, accusing them of calling for democracy 

today only to destroy it tomorrow, of wanting common 
action with other parties in order to eliminate them and 
set up their own party dictatorship, we shall now be able 
to reply by telling them of your experience, which dis- 
proves such charges with the eloquence of facts. 
It is true that the Chinese communists have allowed 
certain other parties to survive in form and name, for 
sound tactical reasons ; but, like their counterparts in 
Eastern Europe, these “parties” are mere wraiths, 
profuse in their praise for every communist move, The 
Peking rulers themselves seem almost indifferent to the 
idea that their technique in this respect should inspire 
others ; indeed, they gave the impression at the con- 
gress that they were quite unruffled by the present 
discontents of western communism. The goal they 
emphasise is that of industrialisation, with its direct 
appeal to every backward country. It is their economic 
performance, not their political methods, which they 
proclaim to the world ; and despite the praise lavished 
upon them by western comrades, it is, naturally, to the 
under-developed countries that this still predominantly 
peasant nation, even less suited to Marx’s original 


pattern than Russia, presents itself as holding the keys 
of salvation. 


There are signs that the Peking rulers are now 
realistically accepting some of the essential conditions 
for success in their economic struggle. Birth control, 
only lately reviled as a capitalist-Malthusian sin, was 
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discussed at the congress and is now officially approved 
—although the emphasis is not on the danger of over- 
population, but on the damage done to productivity by 
untimely child-bearing. The reduction in the size of 
the army was presented by. Marshal Peng. the Defence 
Minister, as a contribution to the economy rather than 
to international relaxation. Not only, he said, had the 
army released many of its men ; it had also switched 
31 divisions and eight regiments on to constructional 
and other work (so that China both benefits from their 
labour now, and keeps them mobilised in their normal 
formations, ready for any military need that may arise). 
And the government has shown increasing anxiety to 
reassure the millions of Chinese settled in other coun- 
tries, many of whom have evidently complained bitterly 
about the treatment meted out to their relatives in the 
homeland. Their importance is obvious ; the overseas 
Chinese, if they can be won. for Peking, represent a 
ready-made network not only for propaganda and 
political infiltration but also for the expansion of 
foreign trade essential to China’s economic future. 


* 


What does all this imply in terms of Peking’s external 
policy ? It is always rash to assume that preoccupation 
with big domestic projects will necessarily prevent a 
nation from giving trouble to its neighbours (in China’s 
case, the Burmese can testify to this today). The 
Chinese communists show no sign of insulating them- 
selves in a hermit kingdom ; on the contrary, they are 
working hard on Japanese opinion, they have recently 
called for a new conference on Indo-China, and they 
took the occasion on Monday to demonstrate their mili- 
tary might to such opportune visitors as the President 
of Indonesia and the Prime Minister of Nepal. Their 
utterances about Formosa remain in the somewhat 
muted key adopted last year at the time of the Bandoeng 
conference ; but connoisseurs of the diplomatic scene 
must have noted the resemblance between Peking’s 
current formula—to try all peaceful means of getting 
what it wants, but not to renounce the use of force in 
the last resort—and certain declarations lately made in 
connection with Suez. 

China’s evident inclination to attain hegemony in 
Asia not by war but by economic and political pressure 
is, however, based on a firm foundation of reasoning. 
At present, to experiment with open violence, for For- 
mosa or any other objective, would not only involve 
the risk of disastrous conflict with the United States 
and the collapse of many cherished economic plans ; it 
would also wipe out the Chinese communists’ recent 
political and diplomatic gains, for they would frighten 
their Bandceng friends into fits, and smudge the 
shining image of peaceful progress with which they 
now seek to dazzle the eyes of the whole under- 
developed world. They have gripped their own country 
with an iron frame, and they can afford patience. Mr 
Mao—like Stalin before him—is in much less of a 
hurry than Mr Khrushchev. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Open Door to Europe 


HE meeting of Commonwealth finance ministers last 
T week and the statements made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade 
on Wednesday were momentous occasions. The Govern- 
ment, it is clear, has realised the immense advantages Britain 
could gain from the creation of a free trade area in Europe. 
The Chancellor carefully pointed out that no decision had 
yet been taken, that industry, the trade unions, and the 
Commonwealth governments had yet to give their views, 
and that technical problems had yet to be solved ; but he 
made it clear that the Government is looking with both 
courage and imagination at this project, which may open 
a new era in Europe’s economic, and perhaps in its political 
history. The Commonwealth ministers, too, he said, had 
shown great sympathy for an idea which could so increase 
the prosperity of Europe, their vital market and source of 
capital And, he observed, if Britain goes into the dis- 
cussions with the six Messina powers, it must go “ looking 
for an answer,” not “hoping to find no answer.” The 
Government, so long blamed for dragging its feet in Europe, 
has awoken to the urgent necessity of giving a lead. 

The scheme outlined by the Chancellor was not 
unfamiliar. Contrary to the reports from Washington last 
weekend, he did not put forward any grandiose scheme for 
a free trade area embracing both Europe and the Common- 
wealth. The ideas the Government has been considering, 
which have been known for some time and which were 
discussed in The Economist two weeks ago, are more 
limited. Britain alone, without the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, would join the continent in a free trade area. In such 
an area internal tariffs would be gradually abolished, but 
Britain could preserve its special tariff arrangements with 
the Commonwealth and with them the whole system of 
preferences which binds it. Agricultural products, the 
special interest of the Commonwealth, would be excluded 
from the scope of the free trade area with Europe—a price 
which, at least for the present, has to be paid for a bold 
British initiative towards a wider European market. 

The most encouraging aspect of the ministers’ state- 
ments is their evident awareness that Britain must do this, 
not merely because a continental European customs union 
would damage British trade in Europe, and give our 
European competitors an overwhelming economic 
strength which would drive us from other markets, 
but because of the immense possibilities that a wider free 
market opens up for Britain. The fruits of new 
industrial methods and sources of power can be reaped, 
the Chancellor pointed out, only by large economic 
units. The little markets of Europe are becoming parochial, 
and will slip farther and farther behind the industrial giants, 
the United States and Russia, in efficiency. But Europe, 


which has lately shown such remarkable economic vigour 
even in the straitjacket of its present frontiers, will face 
wholly new perspectives if it becomes an open market of 
over 200 million people. For British industry, such a 
market opens up a great future. To shirk it is to invite 
senility. And the Government which offers a lead in 
creating such a market may be taking a step historically as 


decisive and valuable for both Britain and Europe as 
Marshall Aid. 


Rifts in the Wages Cloud? 


HE Labour Party conference is a meeting of leading trade 
T unionists as much as of politicians. When delegates 
at Blackpool could take their eyes off Mr Bevan this 
week, there was a great deal of quiet talk about the prospect 
of wage disputes this winter. Over the claim that most 
people have expected to be the crucial one—the claim 
for a “substantial increase” by the Confederation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions, with which Mr 
Cousins’s Transport and General Workers’ Union, the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, and thirty-eight other 
unions are associated—the talk was much more of possible 
means to peace than of likely resorts to war. 

The confederation’s leaders think they can see two 
possible ways ahead. First, and most simply, although they 
recognise that they have not much chance of an early offer 
of a straight wage increase, they think that they might get 
one “once things start moving on other fronts.” The 
“other front” of which there was most talk at Blackpool— 
and it is a front, of course, on which the union side is also 
represented by Mr Cousins’s transport union—is the claim 
of the busworkers. Although London Transport is trying to 
stand firm against a wage increase on its buses, the unions 
believe that there are some other bus companies up and 
down the country that could not only afford an increase, 
but would actively welcome one—in order to attract more 
drivers. There is some justification for the argument that 
it was the busworkers’ increase of 14s. a week last October 
that was the original pacemaker for last year’s round of 
wage increases. The union leaders do not expect such a 
large round this year, but some of them are still convinced 
that they will get something. The immediate importance 
of this belief is that the confederation seems unlikely to 
bring its dispute to a head until the bus talks either break 
down or else start moving. 

Secondly, however, if a straight wage increase is still 
refused, some of the confederation’s wiser leaders—and 
Mr Cousins himself may be being gradually hoisted into this 
category—now seem much more willing to talk about the 
possibility of an increase in “ fringe benefits ” instead. The 
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most topical of these possible benefits are those concerned 
with redundancy agreements: something of a split may be 
emerging between those union leaders who still think that 
the proper response to a fall in demand is to spread work 
across a three- or four-day week and those who are at last 
beginning to play with the idea of “ let the employers sack 
people straightaway, but with generous severance pay and 
a guaranteed five-day week for the rest.” Mingled with 
these views about redundancy policy is a desire for greater 
pensions benefits (although these are not a popular alterna- 
tive to wage increases with younger workers), and for a 
very wide reassessment of piece work possibilities (which 
would involve moving some workers who are still on time 
rates to a system of payment by results). Complicated 
arrangements of this sort might seem difficult to work out 
on a national level, but the unions are now more willing to 
ry. If the engineering employers, while still turning down 
a flat rate wage increase, were to offer discussions on these 
matters, one’s impression is that the confederation would at 


least give the proposal consideration. This might be the 
employers’ best course now. 


Third Thoughts from Mr Dulles 


UST as the users’ association was setting up its flimsy 
J mechanism, and as everyone was flying in for this week’s 
Security Council meeting, Mr Dulles gave his Suez kaleido- 
scope one more shake, and produced a pattern that is not 
altogether to British taste—although, since (according to a 
message from our Washington correspondent on page 43) 
it is satisfying to the average American eye, it would perhaps 
be narrow-minded of Europeans to feel too indignant 
about it. 

He said, for instance, that there was “no detectable 
change ” between the users’ association as first conceived 
and the one now contemplated. Yet what he first conceived 
was—if his impassioned plea at the opening of the second 
Suez conference meant anything—-that there must be a 
solution “in conformity with justice and law,” by which he 
seemed to mean that, while western sabre-rattlers must not 
use force, President Nasser must not get away with forcible 
destruction of the international basis on which the canal 
was worked. Today, having discarded all major bargain- 
ing points, Mr Dulles is saying that only time and chance 
can bring President Nasser to repentance. . The difference 
is very great. 

He also incensed British opinion by striking the pose of 
an honest broker between colonial powers and dependent 
or formerly dependent peoples. Most Britons do not feel 
they need such an intermediary between themselves and, 
say, Mr Nehru or Dr Nkrumah. They also believe that 
these two, and others like them, feel the same way. 

But a more serious and more constructive criticism needs 
to be made of Mr Dulles’s and indeed of all current state- 
ments on the Suez issue. None, at present, refers to the 
original cause of the trouble—which was Afro-Asia’s need 
for development, and the West’s interest in seeing this 
materialise in all countries that want it and are prepared to 
turn themselves into good investment risks, and to pay as 
much attention to domestic development as to the delights 
ef xenophobia. A re-injection of this point into the Suez 
debate is more important, at the present stage, than preach- 
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ing to Britain about the need for “ peaceful constructiy: 
evolution ” in the Commonwealth ; granny at Westminsi: 
has been sucking that egg for some time. Perhaps som 
member of the Security Council will speak up during th 
debate now under way. 


When The Pipe Turns... 


RIMM’S Fairy Tales tell of a motive for killing the 
goose that laid golden eggs, but one that was no: 
worth the weight of an egg in gold. Perhaps the Lebanese 
government, in holding to a course that has turned away 
a lucrative pipeline, had some valid reason for its decision 
but neither this journal nor certain influential members 
of the Lebanese opposition can see it. By sticking to its 
plan to tax the Iraq Petroleum Company prohibitively in 
breach of a previous agreement, and to take over the com- 
pany’s assets if the tax demands are not met, it has—after 
multiple warnings—deflected new company investment. 
October Ist was the zero hour at which, for seasonal 
reasons, the IPC had to decide whether its new pipeline 
from Homs to the coast should emerge at Tripoli in Lebanon 
or Banias in Syria. Inevitably, it has opted for Banias. 

Lebanon had been “ promised ” (though only by its own 
Minister of State, Saeb Salam), that Syria would support its 
stand. But the Syrian Premier said in Damascus on Wed- 
nesday merely that Syria would not countenance a transfer 
of existing pipelines ; he said nothing of any promise to 
bar the building of a new pipe. The Iraqis, who live at 
the producing end, do not mind where the pipe emerges 
so long as exports keep on going up. 

The incident coincides with an interesting development 
farther east—a realisation on the part of oil-producing states 
that safe passage for their export to its chief market is as 
vital to them as to Europe. The sudden spectacle of export 
routes in jeopardy at Suez and in Lebanon prompted the 
thought that oil was 
thicker than bad 
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gether, and King 
Feisal and the Ruler 
of Kuwait are talking 
of regular “ exchanges 
Sidon,” SDamascus of information.” In 
Lae iliaaare addition, the Ameri- 
L 5 rom Arebia) | can-trained Director 
> of Oil Affairs in the 
Saudi Ministry of 
Finance has visited Iraq and gone on to Iran. In Baghdad 
he exchanged information with the Iraqi Minister of 
National Economy, “ in conformity with the agreement for 
a unified oil policy between Iraq and Saudi Arabia.” He 
also discussed a proposal for convening an Arab oil con- 
ference, the first of its kind, and said that the governments 
of Iraq and Saudi Arabia were anxious to work out a unified 
oil policy for all the producing countries. Hence, clearly, 
his visit to Iran. If the outcome of all this were a producers’ 
association, while Europe gave birth to an oil consumers’ 
association, the states that merely control transit (via canals 
or pipes) might find themselves. between two fires. 
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Egypt Claims its Dollars 


NE of the very few items of hard news to emerge from 

last week’s Bank and Fund meetings in Washington 
was the announcement that the International Monetary 
Fund had allowed Egypt dollar facilities to the tune of $15 
million. In some western capitals the timing as well as the 
nature of this news were calculated to jangle even nerves 
that had been dulled by the recent balancing feats of the 
State Department and its chief ; the Fund is not an instru- 
ment of the United States, but its offices are in Washington, 
and at first sight the deal looked to some people a little too 
fair. But it is perfectly understandable ; and the suspicions 
were unworthy. In the ordinary course of business any 
member country, when not in debt to the Fund, is entitled 
to buy from it foreign currency up to the value of 25 per 
cent of its own original contribution in any one year. Egypt, 
before this transfer, was not in debt to the Fund. Its with- 
drawal of $1§ million was its maximum entitlement for this 
year, one-quarter of its quota of $60 million. 

Admittedly, according to the Articles of Agreement of 
the Fund, the facilities it provides are intended to enable 
members “to correct temporary maladjustments in their 
balances of payments without resorting to measures destruc- 
tive of national or international prosperity.” Further, the 
basic purpose of the Fund is “to facilitate the expansion 
and balanced growth of international trade.” It can hardly 
be said in this case that the automatic working of the Fund 
has much relevance to its own objectives. But among all 
the members Britain has been one of the most insistent 
that the right to draw 25 per cent is indeed automatic. 
Objection would scarcely have been possible. 


Leader of the Liberals 


ENSIONING off an old servant is a sad business, but when 
P the Liberals have paid their tributes to Clement Davies, 
they are bound to feel relieved that their leadership, like that 
of the two main parties, has now moved into the next 
generation. Mr Grimond should suit them well. He 
is intelligent, a likeable personality, an effective speaker 
and free from the pretentiousness which is the bugbear of 
small parties. He should be realist enough not to set the 
party’s sights too high, and able enough to hold out some 
hope of hitting the modest targets in range. 

Unfortunately, however, last week’s Liberal Assembly 
did not help him very much in suggesting what those targets 
should be. The assembly duly shrilled its appeal for the 
early abolition of conscription. It set up committees to keep 
co-ownership under review, to produce a Liberal solution 
to inflation and to “restate” the free trade doctrine in 
modern terms. More practically, it also called for the end 
of de-rating (as a half-way house to the rating of site 
values) and was more courageous than the other two parties 
in suggesting that the farmers, as well as industry, should 
be at least partially subject to this reform ; but the row 
which accompanied this was a reminder that the few 
scattered constituencies the Liberals think they may 
have a chance to win are mostly agricultural ones. The most 
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constructive speech in the assembly came from Mr Grimond 
himself. Speaking nominally on automation, he restated 
Liberal economic ideas in modern terms and urged that all 
brakes on competition and progress should be whipped out ; 
by keeping up this sort of fire, but also by making it a little 
more specific, Mr Grimond can both perform a useful 
service and feather his own political nest. 


Settlers’ Choice 


tie white settlers in Kenya have moved slightly to the 
right. The Asians, though the results in their consti- 
tuencies are harder to assess, seem to have moved 
slightly to the left. Both of the settlers’ extreme 
wings were defeated—the apartheid-minded Federal 
Independence Party along with the Capricorn Society 
candidates. The Blundell group has come out of the elec- 
tion one down, and the Briggs Independent group, which 
opposes the Lyttelton plan, one up. This does not mean 
that the Governor must seek unofficial European ministers 
from the Briggs group, though he will have to find at least 
one new minister as the result of the defeat of Mr Wellwood. 
The Blundellites now number six, the Briggsites eight. 
Broadly the Kenya electors—those that bothered to go to 
the poll at all—voted for the men they knew. Personalities 
counted most with them. But it does not follow that policies 
did not count at all. Group Captain Briggs disavowed any 
intention to try to overturn the Lyttelton settlement, and 
Mr Blundell disavowed any intention to make any further 
radical changes before 1960. Since, even so, he lost Mr 
Wellwood, while the other minister, Mr Havelock, only 
scraped home, he probably feels that his refusal to espouse 
a dangerously liberal line was well justified. But it has 
caused him to be dubbed “just another white man” by 
leading Africans and Asians. It will be surprising if the 
result of the election is not used by strongly nationalist 
African leaders at the African elections next March against 
moderate policies and personalities—such as Mr O’Hanga, 
the able African member of the Council of Ministers. 
The final result of the election may therefore be to provide 
anti-white politicians of the other races with a platform, 
without providing the white settlers with a policy. Mr 
Blundell has failed to give them a realistic lead towards an 
inevitable sharing of power with the other races. Group 
Captain Briggs has merely won support for sniping without 
fighting. The low poll among the whites suggests that large 
numbers do not consider themselves as permanent residents 
at all, but as short-service immigrants who cannot be 
bothered either with Briggs or Blundell, reckoning 
the Africans will get the place anyway—by which 
time they will be out for good. It is not a cheerful picture. 


Soldiers of the Queen 


HE Suez crisis has put a temporary damper on off-the- 
Real statements about national service by politicians of 
both right and left ; they know guiltily well that the army 
has been stretched once more to the limit. This however 
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has given a breathing-space to examine the effect of the 
differential pay code, which came into force last April, on 
regular recruiting. Last week the Minister of War gave 
some rather general figures of progress. He said that army 
regular recruiting to July this year was 8 per cent up on the 
corresponding period of 1955. This means all regular 
recruits—everyone except national servicemen. It includes 
the “quasi national serviceman,” doing three years with 
the colours and four with the reserves for the extra pay, 
as well as the man with a nominally longer period of service 
who is reserving the right to opt out after his first three 
years. These categories cover 90 per cent of the “ regular ” 
recruits. 

The really important factor is, of course, the numbers 
engaging themselves for 6 or 9 years. These are the true 
professionals, now ten per cent of the total ; but to them 
may safely be added another § per cent of the three-year 
men who, after a few months, now change to longer service. 
The number of these enlistments is now in all about 420 
a month, or §,000 a year. This is not an impressive 
showing, and it is precarious. If it were assumed that men 
only take on a three-year engagement now because it is a 
better-paid alternative to national service, and would cease 
to enlist if the alternative was not national service but 
no service at all, the position would be grave ; for, on an 
average service for the rest of 8 years, the regular strength 
of the army without the three-year men would be 40,000. 
The usual answer to this pessimism is that without the dis- 
couraging influence of national service many of the three- 
year men would extend their service or engage for 6 or 9 
years at the outset. But how many ? 

Between the wars, on a lower population, regular army 
enlistments steadily averaged 30,000 a year, making easily 
possible a purely professional army of over 200,000. 
Applications were around 75,000 a year, and did not vary 
with unemployment, though in 1937-9 they were tending to 
decline. The RAF was not then a competitor with the 
army for volunteers. There is a theory that this is, or was, 
the basic proportion of the male population which wants a 
service Career, irrespective of inducements. If so, and if 
the proportion is still unchanged, national service is today 
inhibiting 20,000 to 25,000 would-be regulars from accept- 
ing more than a three-year engagement. That looks too big 
a figure to be true. The basic fact remains that, if con- 
scription goes and if we are to provide an army of even 
130,000-1§0,000 men, we would need 10,000 to 12,000 
more volunteers a year than we are getting now. Would 
they come forward ? The plain fact is that nobody knows. 
But it does not look very likely. 


Tito’s Crimean War 


DENSE sea-mist seems to shroud the activities of the 

Russian, Jugoslav and Hungarian leaders now “ rest- 
ing” on the Crimean coast, although sometimes they can 
be glimpsed going for walks together. Moscow has been 
the most cagey about what is going on. The official Jugo- 
slav spokesman insists that everything—even, surprisingly, 
the famous Soviet letter to the satellite communist parties 
warning them against Jugoslavia—is quite “ normal”; but 
he does admit that there are “ outstanding questions and 
differences of view” between Belgrade and Moscow. On 
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Wednesday, however, Pravda, without directly mentioning 
the Crimean talks, insisted that these differences had been 
“ considerably narrowed.” Budapest radio is the most out- 
spoken ; it has stated flatly that Mr Gerd, Mr Rakosi’s 
successor as Hungarian party secretary, has gone to the 
Crimea to have talks with Marshal Tito about Hungarian 
and Jugoslav “ co-operation in building socialism ”—a polite 
euphemism for the marked differences that still exist 
between Belgrade and Budapest. 

In such a misty atmosphere speculation and rumour 
naturally thrive. Differences within the Kremlin about 
“ destalinisation” in general and Tito in particular no 
doubt exist. But it is probably much too melodramatic 
to suggest that Mr Khrushchev is seriously imperilled 
(although he may be inconvenienced) by his advocacy of 
more liberal policies and that Marshal Tito flew to the 
Crimea with him primarily to help bolster his position. 
The fact is that, after all their back-slapping in Moscow 
in June, both the Russians and the Jugoslavs are now 
suffering from disenchantment. The Jugoslavs are dis- 
turbed—and it seems were on the point of saying so openly 
—by the apparent determination of the Russians to main- 
tain as far as possible their dominant position in Eastern 
Europe, and disgusted by the timidity with which all the 
satellite leaders (except the Poles) are eyeing the bright 
new trail that the Jugoslavs feel they have blazed. The 
Russians, or some of them, are worried lest “ destalinisa- 
tion” in Eastern Europe should get out of hand, and they 
are put out by the Jugoslav’s obvious determination to 
retain complete independence. 

In this situation the doubts about the correctness of 
Soviet-Jugoslav relations felt within the Russian leadership 
(and perhaps also within the Jugoslav) were bound to grow. 
It is not surprising if the earlier talks on Brioni island were 
prickly rather than cosy. And if Mr Khrushchev came to 
feel that he had: taken on more than he could safely tackle 
by himself, Marshal Tito, who has committed himself so 
strongly to the view that Russia has genuinely changed 
course, may equally have come to feel that the issues at 
stake were too important to be settled with only one 
member of Russia’s “ collective leadership.” 


A Regime on Trial 


OLITICAL trials in communist countries used to be a 

complete travesty of justice ; until recently the odious 
pattern set by Moscow before the war has been the 
model for all Eastern Europe. But the first trials of 
these involved in the Poznan riots last June look at 
first sight as if they may mark a break with the past— 
though it is early days yet to say. Two years ago the Polish 
authorities might well have dispensed with legal niceties 
and resorted to mass executions; and in cases like 
that of the three youths accused of joining in the brutal 
murder of a security policeman, it would have been easy 
to let the dead man’s colleagues take justice into their own 
hands. But it was decided otherwise. The trials have 
been held in public, in the presence of unbiased foreign 
observers and correspondents. Defence counsel have been 
allowed to argue hotly with the prosecution, and many 
unpleasant things have been said about the regime. Last, 
but by no means least, defendants have been allowed to 
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What do you know 
about atomics? 


HE PAST TEN YEARS have largely been devoted to 
freeones the information and technical know- 
how which will make the next ten years the really 
important period in the development of atomic 
energy. Reactors are being built in many parts of 
the world. Side by side with that, much of the 
basic research that will make energy from atomic 
power a practical proposition is still being done. 
In the work that has already taken place, and in 
the research of the future, Sunvic is playing a vital 
part. Much Sunvic advanced nuclear research 
apparatus is already in use in Britain and abroad. 
And now Sunvic are ready to supply complete 
reactor instrumentation. This contribution to the 
atomic age is made possible by the vast research 
facilities of the A.E.I. Group, to which Sunvic 
belongs. 

Sunvic are proud to be playing their part in 
developing the constructive and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy—in building the atomic future. And 
they are anxious to hear from younger men with 
scientific or technical qualifications who would like 
to devote their brains and energy to this worthwhile 
objective. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Templefields, Harlow, Essex. 
Telephone : Harlow 24231 
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“*1 think I'd like a little whisky. 


i I happen to know they've some White Horse.” 








MAXIMUM PRICES: Bottles 36/-, }-Bottles 18/9, 4-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association hal 
Sanne 
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withdraw confessions made under police interrogation from 
fear of physical punishment. (It must, moreover, be 
remembered that in Poland extorted evidence was not a 
novelty introduced by the communists.) 

By making this new approach, the communists evidently 


- hope to draw a distinction between rioting workers, whose 


grievances are admitted, and trigger-happy hooligans. (So 
far there has been no talk of foreign agents.) Yet, in a 
sense, the regime’s treatment of a whole generation is now 
on trial in Poznan. The youngsters now in the dock were 
barely in their teens when the war ended. Since then, 
the regime has clearly not succeeded either in winning 
their sympathy or calming their tempers. The fact that 
they acted during an outburst of long-accumulated collec- 
tive anger against the security police, who symbolise the 
most hated side of the regime, was openly put forward 
as an extenuating circumstance on behalf of the accused. 
Poznan has confronted the regime with the dilemma 
inherent in the post-Stalinist relaxation drive: how far can 
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the lid formerly held down by the strong arm of the police 
be lifted without risking an explosion ? Most communists 
seem to have drawn from Poznan the lesson of caution ; 
but the Poles seem to see in it a challenge to experiment 
with bolder moves and quicker reforms. 


Productivity in Hospitals 


ie more efficient use of hospital beds, described by 
the Ministry of Health a year ago, was continued in 
1955. According to the department’s latest annual report 
(Cmd 9857), the number of available beds was almost 
exactly the same at the end of the year as at the beginning 
—481,563 ; but the waiting lists for beds showed another 
big reduction, from 474,000 at the end of 1954 to 453,000. 





More Struck Against Than Striking 


This is, in fact, strike breaking by 
Standard, but the other unions, putting 


‘OVENTRY people are proud of Stan- 
dard Motors’ record as an em- 
ployer ; trade unionists rather smugly 
compare them with the British Motor 
Corporation in Birmingham. But in spite 
of their willing co-operation with the 
unions, and in spite of their efforts to 
keep their employees at work by running 
1 three-day week, the Standard Company 
faces a strike of 105 electricians which 
has threatened to shut down their 
whole plant and put §,000 workers 
out of their jobs. The motives for 
this strike are malicious and petty ; 
but it is having some unexpected 
effects on workpeople’s minds which 
bear watching. 


In their first panic at the realisation 
that the days of motor factory work for 
inyone and everyone were over, some 
trade unionists took up the attitude that 
nobody anywhere should lose his job. 
The leaders of the unions at Standard 
ire more sensible and have stated that 
they accept the right of management to 
dismiss redundant workers, provided that 
they are consulted about the details of 
its application, and that those sacked 
are given sufficient compensation to 
tide them over until they can find work 
elsewhere. On August 23rd the com- 
pany announced at a works meeting that 
a number of workers would have to be 
dismissed, and the unions asked for a 
delay of forty-eight hours, to consider 
cases of individual hardship. The stay 
was granted; the Electrical Trades 
Union, however, submitted no names, 
but its members walked out on strike. 
Although they say they are not striking 
wainst the need to dismiss workers 
when there is no more -work for 
them, it is hard to see what else 
they can object to, as the company 


fully complied with its agreement 
about prior consultation. Two days 
later they returned to work, saying 
they had a plan whereby all sack- 
ings would be made _ unnecessary. 
This plan was never produced, nor is 
there any evidence of its existence. 
Shortly afterwards, the electricians 
(most of whom belong to the ETU, 
although there are a few members of 
the Transport and General and Amal- 
gamated Engineering Unions) walked 
out once more on strike, and are still 
out. The strike has not been recognised 
by either the TGWU or the AEU, and 
the district secretary of the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, to which all three unions are 
affiliated, has urged the men to go back 
to work. The ETU has, however, fol- 
lowed its usual practice of declaring all 
strikes official. 

After some four weeks without elec- 
trical maintenance, the company decided 
that continued working of the factory 
might be no longer safe or efficient— 
the closing of the factory would have 
deprived all the workers (except the 
ETU members, who draw strike pay) of 
their earnings. In agreement with the 
other unions, the management therefore 
decided that their own electrical 
engineers should overhaul the equip- 
ment, and that after five days the fac- 
tory would start again working its 
normal three-day week. This means 
that workers will be able this week to 
work only one day less than usual. The 
company has a large stock of -finished 
cars which they would be only too glad 
to run down before restarting produc- 
tion ; continued working is an asset to 
them in goodwill rather than in hard 


cash. 


the interests of their members first, are 
conniving at it. A strike of the com- 
pany’s draughtsmen has been settled by 
agreement, which would be unthinkable 
if the draughtsmen had any conviction 
of the justice of the electricians’ case. 
Standard workers are reacting angrily 
against the men who are jeopardising 
their jobs, and plainly feel cordial towards _ 
the management in their obvious efforts 
to help. Bitterness towards the electri- 
cians is increased by rumours that some 
of those ostensibly on strike have already 
found themselves jobs elsewhere— 
electricians are still in demand in 
Coventry—and it is also said that they 
are demanding preferential treatment in 
the painful business of losing jobs, 
and thus indulging in  craftsmen’s 
snobbery. 

No secret is made of communist 
power in the ETU. Normally they are 
very ingenious in putting themselves 
at the head of a hopeful strike, in order 
both to appear as the spearhead of the 
progressive working class, and to put 
some spurious life into the class war— 
but here they have underestimated the 
goodwill between Standard and the 
vast majority of its employees. In fact 
the strike is for once greatly improving 
the state of labour relations. Its most 
harmful effect is to delay the installation 
of new plant for the Standard tractor, 
which was to have absorbed some of 
Coventry’s unemployed—this delay is a 
further grievance held against the com- 
munists. The other workpeople even 
say that if the factory can run for four 
weeks with no regular electricians, it is 
reasonable to think that many of them 
are unnecessary. If this meant a reduc- 
tion in the power of the ETU, nobody 
would be more pleased than most of 
their fellow trade unionists. 
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Allocated to the different specialties, the waiting lists 
show that the longest delay in getting a bed is in the ear, 
nose and throat departments and for general surgery. 
These two specialties between them account for 256,000 
of the total number of people waiting for hospital beds, 
so that even quite small percentage reductions that they 
are able to record from year to year in their own waiting 
lists have an appreciable effect on the total. As against 
this, the really spectacular reduction in the waiting list for 
a bed in a sanatorium (54 per cent between 1954 and 
1955) has little effect on the total, but is obviously 
of great social importance. Owing largely to the big 
advances in the treatment of tuberculosis in recent years, 
the demand for hospital beds for the disease has fallen 
rapidly, and many of them are being put to other purposes. 

But waiting lists of themselves are not a very reliable 
measure of a hospital’s efficiency: they are often inflated 
for one reason or another, and big reductions can be made 
in them merely by a weeding-out process. A_ better 
indicator is the number of patients treated in a year. 
With roughly the same number of beds, the hospitals treated 
42,000 more in-patients in 1955 than in 1954. This was 
only half the increase that last year’s Ministry of Health 
report recorded; but it again reflects the tendency to 
reduce the length of a patient’s stay in hospital, which 
enables each bed to receive more patients in a year. The 
importance of this factor is, however, bound to diminish 
gradually, and further improvements in the hospitals’ pro- 
ductivity will probably have to come from an increase: in 
their “ bed occupancy rate ”—that is, by reducing the time 
for which a bed remains unused between the discharge of 
one patient and the admission of another. 


Dr Adenauer’s Tactical Retreat 


HE West German government’s decision to fix a call-up 
T period of twelve instead of eighteen months came as 
a painful shock to Nato headquarters. Such a retreat by 
the faithful Dr Adenauer, so long the champion of a strong 
western policy, is bound not only to disquiet the military 
planners but also to encourage other West European 
countries to question again the need for a long call-up. But 
Dr Adenauer argued that this move was forced on him by 
American talk of reductions in ground forces. Political 
pressure in Germany against a long call-up has been grow- 
ing rapidly. Apart from the Socialists, who oppose con- 
scription altogether, both the Free Democrats and the 
Bavarian CSU have recently spoken up for a twelve month 
period of conscription. Dr Adenauer, already widely 
portrayed as the last defender of an outdated and 
unpopular policy, had to make some concession if he was 


not to approach next year’s election at a hopeless 
disadvantage. 


” 


The decision may not in fact prove very damaging. 
Though the call-up is to be cut, the West German govern- 
ment has promised to fulfil its obligation to provide half a 
million men for Nato by enlisting 70,000 more regulars to 
make up a force of 300,000 men. Such a large regular force 
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may prove better adapted to future military needs, as well as 
to the special German possibility of civil war, than a larger 
conscript force. And the new plans have narrowed the 
difference of view between the German Socialists and the 
Christian Democrats, a factor which may make it easier to 
construct a coalition after the next election. 

Dr Adenauer’s decision will no doubt also have the 
desired electoral effect. Two months ago much of the 
German press seemed to feel that the political problem oj 
the day was what sort of coalition should be built upon the 
Chancellor’s grave. But his prestige has now begun to 
revive, partly because of a vigorous party press campaign. 
Talk of coalitions next year still tends either toward the 
idea of a Christian Democrat-Socialist coalition, perhaps 
under Dr Arnold, or of a Socialist-Free Democrat coalition ; 
but Dr Adenauer is showing remarkable signs of life. His 
latest concession is a political retreat, pour mieux sauter. 


Longer Training for Teachers 


© we need and can we afford better-trained teachers ? 

A report of the National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers (HMSO Is. 3d.) recom- 
mends that serious consideration should be given to 
lengthening from two to three years the course for teachers 
at general training colleges, suggesting 1959 or 1960 as a 
possible change-over date. Of the merits of longer training 
there are probably few doubts: it was recommended as long 
ago as 1919 and is already in force in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. But in England and Wales, about 14,000 new 
teachers enter the profession each year and only about 4,400 
of these are graduates or specialist teachers from three-year 
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colleges. The balance is, therefore, heavily weighted on 


the side of quantity rather than quality, but policy has to 
be guided by supply and demand. The contention is that 
this picture will soon change radically. 

Recruitment into teaching has been better than had been 
expected and, more important still, wastage has been less 
because more women have been staying on after marriage 
and more married women have returned to the profession 
than had been envisaged. Over the last five years the 
number of teachers in England and Wales has grown by 
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sonic 6,000 Or 7,000 each year. But §5,000 additional 
teachers are still needed to get rid of overlarge classes ; by 
this it is intended that no junior class should have more than 
40 children and no senior class more than 30, the averages, 
o! course, being far less. The accompanying chart shows 
that, if the teaching profession continues to grow as of late, 
the situation will improve only slightly up to 1961, when 
the “ bulge ” in the school population reaches its peak, but 

the numbers of schoolchildren fall off after that, there 
could be a surplus of teachers by 1966. The introduction 
of a three-year training course would put off this state of 
aflairs by another three or four years, but would only slow 
down and not interrupt the improvement in size of classes 
after 1961. 

There are, of course, a lot of assumptions in this reason- 
ing and there is no guarantee that new teachers will go 
where they are most wanted. A policy of wait-and-see 
seems right for a little longer ; but there is general agree- 
ment that at least two years’ notice should be given of the 
change, and unless the situation deteriorates in the mean- 
time there would seem much to be said for planning to 
introduce it by 1960. 


The Saar Settled ? 


HE new agreements reached by Dr Adenauer and M. 

. Mollet represent a settlement of all the remaining 
important points at issue between France and Germany. In 
Luxemburg last June the basic bargain was struck: the 
Saar would return, politically, to Germany ; in return the 
Germans agreed to the Moselle canal project, so vital to 
Lorraine, and to French claims on coal from the Warndt 
mines in the Saar. But several questions had still to be 
settled. The first was how 
= the francs in circulation in 
oo igen the Saar would be con- 
verted into marks. France 
“9 tt led hoped to convert them at 

o san) aap the present official rate, 
Germany, bearing in 
mind the strength of the 
mark and weakness of the 
franc, at a free rate. 
Germany has now given 
way on this, but to avoid 
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exchange will take place 
on an undisclosed date. 
The second problem was that the Moselle canal may well 
cost more than the sum agreed in June. Once more Germany 
has agreed to pay the extra cost, though France for its part 
will pay for rail, electricity and canal works in Luxemburg. 
More detailed arrangements have also been made about the 
supply to France of 90 million tons of Warndt coal, and 
provision has been made to assist Saar industry by importing 
German capital goods duty-free in the three years before the 
economic union with Germany. An undertaking to prevent 
future political discrimination has also been exchanged. 
These agreements, although not yet signed or ratified, 
seem to promise an end to the Saar problem at last. The 
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sizeable German concessions reflect Dr Adenauer’s con- 
tinuing realisation of the need for European unity as well as 
his present political insecurity at home and disenchantment 
with the United States. M. Mollet’s own will for a settle- 
ment has perhaps been increased by France’s troubles in 
North Africa. But, as in the past, the instinct to unite in 


time of need may prove the foundation of lasting European 
edifices. 


Third Force 


bee Third Programme deserved most of the tributes it 
received on its tenth birthday; its begetters and 
controllers have legitimate cause for pride. They have 
created and maintained a civilised and civilising organ 
whose general and all-important merit—transcending the 
merits of any particular broadcast or series—is that of 
upholding the truth that excellence matters and that the 
minority which desires excellence matters too. But the 
temptations that beset all minority movements have not 
been entirely resisted by the Third. Freakishness and the 
breeding of pedigree hobby-horses can be forgiven. Rather 
more serious is a certain ambiguity in the Programme’s 
conception of its audience, especially for talks. “ It can be 
assumed,” says the memorandum of July, 1946, quoted in 
the BBC’s anniversary publication, “ that the audience will 
include the most intelligent, receptive people of all classes.” 
But Mr (now Sir) George Barnes, introducing the Third 
Programme to the public, equated these “ intelligent, recep- 
tive people ” to those who prefer their concert programmes 
without notes and who dislike anything in the nature of 
exposition. “Compromise on this issue,” he asserted, 
“ antagonises all.” There has in effect been no compromise. 
The result has not been altogether fortunate. While it is 
good manners and, on the Third, good sense for a specialist 
to assume that he is addressing his intellectual peers, it is 
neither good manners nor good sense for him further to 
assume that he is addressing fellow-specialists any one of 
whom could not merely read, but contribute to, the appro- 
priate learned journal. Yet that is precisely what the Third 
Programme’s shuddering distaste for “hearing aids” or 
“ exposition ” too often encourages him to do. 


These two mistakes probably account for much of the 
steep decline in listening figures over the ten years of the 
Programme’s life. Another mistake, not confined to the 
Third, is a propensity to put over the air matter which 
would do better in print. A highly literate audience is also 
an audience that can read many times faster than any 
lecturer can talk, and is likely moreover to prefer the further 
advantages of print—ability to re-read, to ponder a knotty 
passage or skim a familiar argument—to that illusion of 
personal contact which impresses the unsophisticated. The 
moral is not, certainly, that the Third Programme should 
either lower its standards or diminish its output of the 
spoken word. It is that it should concentrate on doing what 
its medium can do better than print—live discussion, the 
topicality which no learned journal can achieve, and that 
element of personality which so triumphantly enriched the 
very first performance, when Sir Max Beerbohm spoke on 
“ London Revisited.” 
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Sweet they may be, or bitter, for corrugated 
cases are equally adept at carrying jam or beer. They 
take one shape to supply sauce to the village store, 
another to deliver a cathode-ray tube safely to-Hong 
Kong. Their diversity is part result, part inspiration 
of the great growth of demand by manufacturers. 
But corrugated cases do not rest on their laurels — 
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the future holds greater diversity still, A further 
stimulus to diversity has been the merging of the 
corrugated case interests of Bowaters with the manifold 
packaging activities of the Eburite Group of Companies. 
Users of packaging can now take full advantage of 


the pooled experience and manufacturing and marketing 
resources of... 


BOWATER-EBURITE LIMITED 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: 
Park Royal Road, North Acton, London, N.W.10. 


SCOTTISH SALES OFFICE: 
Cloberfield Factory, Milngavie, Scotland. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Other Eden? 


Sin—Two things have passed almost 
unnoticed in the discussion of the Suez 
crisis. First, the problem of Nasser is 
not only the seizure of the canal, but 
vears of bitter anti-French and anti- 
British propaganda aimed at destroying 
our interests in Asia and Africa: we had 
to face this sooner or later and the 
seizure of the canal provided a concrete 
instance of aggression which would 
enlist the support of much of the world. 
Secondly, Nasser badly mis-timed his 
coup, which did not come at a moment 
dangerous for Britain or helpful to 
Russia. If it had come during an 
economic depression in Britain, or at the 
height of the Mau Mau crisis, or during 
a revolt in Aden and the Gulf States, or 
timed to coincide with Russian pressures 
in Central Europe, such a seizure would 
have been strategically serious. It has, 
in fact, conveniently confirmed our need 
to stay in Cyprus, even in the eyes of 
those Labour speechmakers who are so 
busy dismantling the British empire for 
lack of any intelligent policy to advocate 
at home or abroad. 


The bold policy of Sir Anthony Eden 
has already yielded the following divi- 
dends, plucking triumph from what less 
courageous minds deemed to be 
disaster : 


1. An effective check to a wave of 
nationalising hysteria from the Tigris to 
Tripoli, which Labour timidity would un- 
doubtedly have precipitated. 


2. The United States has awakened to 
the fact that the vital interests of her 
allies are menaced and is, at long last, 
aligning her Middle East policies with us 
instead of against us. This, alone, would 
have justified Eden’s policy. 


3. Nasser, in Arab eyes, has forfeited 
the support of the United States, France, 
Britain and the West for the dangerous 
and dubious company of Russia and the 
Communist world, a situation far from 
the liking of all other Arab States. 


4. The sham peace campaign of Khrush- 

chev and Bulganin, on which Soviet 
Russia has lavished so much effort, has 
been halted and easily exposed for what 
it was worth, a remarkable achievement 
in clarifying the political situation and 
greatly to Russia’s chagrin. 


5. Our military precautions have kept 
Nasser pegged down ; there have been no 
mob riots, and the pilots and families 
have come away in safety. He has not 
dared to close the canal to 60 per cent of 
the ships which refuse to pay him for 
passage. He has been unable to maintain 
military pressure against Israel, so that 
Syria and Jordan have had a taste of the 
unreliability of Egyptian military aid and 
have turned to Iraq for help. In all this, 
and many other things, Nasser has had 


to swallow far too much to be able to 
pose as the conquering hero. 


6. The Arab States recognise in him a 
dictator without oil who is trying to seize 
control of their oil-route to Europe and 
so make himself and Egypt master of the 
Arab world. The Egyptians will soon 
realise that he has thrown away the sup- 
port of the West to become a beggar for 
the favours of Soviet Russia. 


On balance Nasser has lost ten times 
more than he has gained during the past 
two months: this was Sir Anthony 


Eden’s purpose in “ensuring that 
aggression should not pay.”—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR DAVIES 


University of Exeter 


Town, Gown and 
Mr Sandys 


Sm—Your note in The Economist of 
September 29th did less than justice to 
the amount of relief for central Oxford 
which could be afforded by new internal 
(as opposed to inner or central) link 
roads. Outside the central area there 
is a wide belt of industrial, business, 
hospital, school and, above all, residen- 
tial areas, which intercommunicate only 
through the central bridges. The case 
for internal links for these areas—the 
“ intermediate relief ring ”’—rests on the 
extent to which they would be used by 
(a) traffic for which they provide an 
alternative and more convenient route 
into the centre, and (b) traffic not seek- 
ing the centre. 


There are no up-to-date figures of 
origin and destination of Oxford’s 
internal traffic, but at the recent public 
inquiry the city’s planning officials esti- 
mated that the “intermediate road” 
then under review, linking east and 
south Oxford, would attract 19 per cent, 
and the “Lamb and Flag” road 27 per 
cent of the traffic now crossing Mag- 
dalen Bridge, by their mere existence, 
with no restrictions on the use of the 
bridge. Part of the 27 per cent must 
be reduced if the “Lamb and Flag” 
road is replaced by a link further north 
(at the Norham area, as you suggest), 
but not very much. Thus the provision 
of. these two relatively uncontroversial 
roads, together with the outer by-pass 
road (whose relief for Oxford is esti- 
mated at 12 per cent), would take half 
the present traffic out of the High. Car 
parks associated with these internal 


roads, and their integration into a ring 
system, would attract even more road 
users to them. 

The same point can be made by 
another set of figures, for the destina- 
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tion of traffic using Magdalen Bridge: 
Traffic not stopping in 


the central area 40 per cent 
Traffic aiming at the 

central area 36 per cent 
“Stopping - through” 

traffic ... ae ... 24 per cent 


If an up-to-date survey were carried out, 
the usefulness of the intermediate ring 
might be even more strongly borne out 
by statistics. 

The Minister has too readily despaired 
of bringing relief to the High by inter- 
mediate roads. They would not, it is 
true, enable him to close the High to 
all motorised traffic, but even his own 
plan does not do that. If you support 
the Minister’s road in the Meadow, 
you must weigh it, not against al] the 
traffic at present in the High, but against 
such traffic as cannot be attracted away 
from the High by other methods. 


Another point, you argue that inter- 
mediate roads do not bring enough 
benefit to the amenities of the central 
area. Have you asked yourself why, if 
the Norham link supplemented Mag- 
dalen Bridge and adequate car parks 
were provided, the whole university area 
between the Parks and the High should 
not have the traffic-free “peace and 
dignity” which the Minister, by other 
means, wishes to give it ?—Yours faith- 
fully, CHRISTIAN HARDIE 
Oxford 


~ 


Stmr—The many readers of The Econo- 
mist in Oxford will have been as shocked 
as I was to find that, in the matter of 
the Oxford roads, it was now prepared 
to regard Mr Sandys’s decision as final. 


It is umnecessary to rehearse once 
more the objections to the scheme, 
though it may be worth emphasising the 
peculiar dishonesty of offering to ‘block 
Magdalen Bridge as the price of a road 
across the Meadow when the Minister 
is perfectly well aware that local opinion 
will never allow the bridge to be blocked 
or, if it is blocked, will never allow the 
interruption to remain in force for any 
length of time. Only a group of innocent 
and unworldly dons could fall into so 
obvious a trap. 


What surprises me much more is that 
The Economist should on this matter 
abandon its normal belief in the virtues 
of local self-government. It would seem 
obvious that the best people to decide 
on how the University can be preserved 
are those who have made their working 
life within it. This scheme was over- 
whelmingly repudiated by the Univer- 
sity’s constituted organs. Nor, on this 
occasion, did Town differ from Gown, 
since the scheme has also been rejected 
on more than one occasion by the 
municipal authorities. It is difficult to 
believe that when Parliament passed the 
Act, it meant the Minister’s power of 
direction to be such as to enable any 
opinionated philistine who happened to 
be in office to override the wishes and 
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Out on Monday 


The first escape story of 
a German in England 











THE ONE THAT 
GOT AWAY 


by KENDAL BURT & JAMES LEASOR 


All who have been stirred by the many 
stories of British wartime escapes from 
enemy prison camps must have wondered 
whether German prisoners in our hands 
made equally valiant attempts at escape, 
and what were the chances of success froma 
sea-girt island. Ilustrated 16s. 
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*... above all a timely book...’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Germany’s Eastern 
Neighbours 


Problems relating to the Oder-Neisse 
Line and the Czech Frontier Regions 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


“It will be quite invaluable for leaders of 
opinion, in and out of Parliament, who 

have sensed that the Oder-Neisse is a crucial 
frontier about which there should be a policy, 
without knowing enough of the background 
to judge what the policy should be.’ 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1939-46 


Four-Power Control 
in Germany and 
Austria 1945-6 


MICHAEL BALFOUR and JOHN MAIR 


Every aspect of the work of the two 
Commissions is dealt with, and we see how, 
from the chaos which followed the end of 

the war, order was restored, until the function 
of the Commissions became not so much 

to control as to advise. Both authors have 
had first-hand administrative experience in the 
two countries. 48s. net 11 October 


sentiments of the population of a great 
national centre. Or can it be that 
The Economist, too, has now come 
round to Whitehall’s version of con- 
stitutional theory, namely, quod omnes 
tanget a nemine approbetur ?—Yours 
faithfully, Max BELOFF 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


Trimming a Bad Egg 


Sir—It is perhaps carping to point out 
that your Note in your issue of Septem- 
ber 22nd errs somewhat regarding the 
conditions to be incorporated in the 
producer’s licences. Probably as a re- 
sult of the promoters’ reticence in their 
press handouts, referring to the licence 
to sell wholesale, you say, “the condi- 
tions for which do not seem very 
onerous,” and to that permitting retail 


sales, “ more or less without conditions 
at all.” 


In fact, producers may be divided into 
different classes and different conditions 
applied to different classes of producers. 
Both licences may contain conditions 
that, in respect of his trade under the 
licence, the holder shall furnish to the 
Board such estimates, returns, accounts 
and other information, and keep such 
books, accounts, records as the Board 
may prescribe, and produce them to any 
person authorised by the Board; and 
fulfil such other conditions as the Board 
may prescribe, not being such as they 
may not prescribe by reason of para- 
graphs 64-68 both inclusive. 


Holders of B licences will have to 
apply to the eggs some specified mark 
to indicate their origin, and must notify 
the Board of the names and addresses 
of retailers to whom they propose to sell 
eggs. Holders of either type of licence 
will have to pay a levy of one-half of 
the maximum rate charged on any other 
class of sales and not exceeding one 
farthing per dozen when no levy is made 
on other classes of sales. 


Any producer who is registered at any 
time during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the winding up of the Board may 
be called upon to pay 2d. per head of 
poultry, based on the maximum number 
of birds on his land at any time during 
that period.—Yours faithfully, 

C. BARCLAY 
The Egg and Poultry Producers’ 
Association, W.1 


* 


Sir—Your Note brings home the point 
that the modifications to the proposed 
egg marketing scheme leave a thoroughly 
bad scheme only slightly less obnoxious. 


No considered case has been made for 
the necessity for this scheme, which will 
merely perpetuate an unnecessary hoard 
of officials who will have to be paid for 
by either producers, consumers or tax- 
payers. It is to be hoped that the 
scheme will be laid before Parliament as 
a bill and not as a statutory instrument ; 
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that both Houses will be given adequate 
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time to consider the bill ; and that the 
Government will permit a free vote — 


Yours faithfully, Jack Merricxs 
Icklesham, Sussex 


Unforgettable People 


Str—May I express my sincere appre- 
ciation for your article last week. As 
an Albanian emigré journalist I have 
had an opportunity to visit some of my 
fellow countrymen living in refugee 
camps and I can readily subscribe to 
everything you say, with only one ex- 
ception. You speak of a “band of 
Epirots who fought their way south into 
Greece, bringing with them the Albanian 
frontier guards who at first tried to stop 
them and then decided to come along 
too.” I submit that the use of the word 
“Epirot” is misleading. Athens Radio, 
which first gave the news about this 
escape, said this: “ Over sixty Albanians, 
mostly shepherds with their flocks, have 
crossed into Greece in the frontier area 
of Epirus. Before reaching Greek terri- 
tory, they attacked and disarmed some 
Albanian frontier guards and made them 
cross into Greece with them. The 
refugees have asked for political asylum.” 
—yYours faithfully, T. ZAVALANI 
London, W.11 


* 


Sir—Your article jogging our con- 
sciences concerning the refugees in 
Europe today was most timely. Some 
of your readers may not be aware that 
this month the United Nations Associa- 
tion is launching a nationwide appeal 
for funds to help these unfortunate 
people. The bulk of the funds will be 
devoted to the “permanent solutions ” 
programme of the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees—for homes, 
medical care, vocational training, loans 
to enable refugees to undertake em- 
ployment, guidance by social workers, 
etc. Donations will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the UNA Refugee Fund, 25, 
Charles Street, London, W.1.—Yours 
faithfully, Davip ENNALS 
United Nations Association, W.1 


Turnover in Trinidad 


Sir—In your issue of September 29th 
you refer to the defeat of Mr Albert 
Gomes, “with his entire party.” Mr 
Gomes never had a party; in fact it 
was only a year ago that he was co-opted 
by the Party of Political Progress Groups 
(the Chamber of Commerce’s political 
organisation) as a candidate for this 
year’s elections. Several other candi- 
dates were put up by this organisation 
and all were defeated. If you are refer- 
ring to the Ministerial party, then only 
three Ministers lost their seats, two 
being returned as members of other 
parties. 

Then it is stated that “there are also 
12 nominated and ex-officio members in 
the legislature.” This is incorrect as 
there are only five nominated members 
and two ex-officio members in the new 
legislature.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.5 G. V. DE FREITAS 
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Foundations of Africa 


LUGARD: The Years of Adventure, 
/858-1898. 

By Margery Perham. 

Collins. 765 pages. 42s. 


T may fairly be asked which is the 
more extraordinary—the mood in 
which Britain is withdrawing from 
Africa, or the mood in which it went in. 
Reluctant as it was to take African 
responsibilities on, and eager as it now 
is to let them go, the shortness of the 
intervening period should perhaps be 
no wonder. Yet wonder at its extra- 
ordinary brevity is rekindled by the first 
volume of Miss Perham’s life of Lord 
Lugard. When Lugard arrived in 
Africa, full of the Victorian sense of 
principle, trained from youth in Vic- 
torian spiritual exercises, but reacting in 
a rather less-than-Victorian way from an 
entirely uninhibited and un-Victorian 
love affair, Britain had half a dozen foot- 
holds on the West Coast, Rhodes in 
Cape Colony, a few score missionaries 
dotted about, the interior, an influential 
consul in Zanzibar and a naval patrol 
ineffectively checking slavery. From 
these beginnings, the Empire in Africa, 
Lugard’s career, and the twin principles 
of the dual mandate and indirect rule, 
were to grow. Lugard died a couple of 
years before India’s independence put 
before African nationalists, already active 
and articulate, a glittering goal of power 
achievable in their own lifetimes. 

In that period, modern colonial Africa 
was made. Miss Perham’s first volume 
traces the vast change in British feelings 
about expansion in Africa which 
occurred between 1887, when Lugard 
first landed, penniless and neurotic, at 
Zanzibar, and 1897 when Chamberlain 
appointed him Commissioner and Com- 
mandant of the West African Frontier 
Force with orders to add as much 
extra territory as was reasonable and 
possible to the northern territories of 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria in the teeth 
of the French. Lugard settled some of 
the last frontiers to be delimited in the 
scramble for Africa. By then he had 
saved Nyasaland and Kenya and Uganda 
as British spheres of influence, made 
sure that Nigeria should stretch to the 
Niger bend, and prospected the Kala- 
hari. In painting the map red, he was 
second only to Rhodes. Miss Perham 
makes it very clear that but for his 
efforts Kenya would have been as small 
an enclave in German East Africa as 
Sierra Leone was in the West—and 
Nigeria would have been perhaps little 
larger. For under the rules of spheres 
of influence there had to be “ effective 
occupation.” Lugard not only ensured 


this, with his long and arduous treks, 
toting his unreliable Maxim, signing 
treaties, and drawing maps ; but by hard 
campaigning at home in the press, in 
public meetings and in conclave with 
ministers, he also did much to compel 
the government to claim for Britain the 
bounds that he and his column of ragged 
soldiers and sweating porters had beaten. 


Most of his expeditions were under- 
taken for one or other of the chartered 
companies which opened up Africa at 
private not public expense. They hoped 
to make some legitimate profits, and 
some did. But profit alone would not 
have brought or kept them there. 
Empire in Africa was founded on the 
destruction of the slave trade—in the 
west, from Sierra Leone, the main anti- 
slave trade base ; in the east, upon the 
crushing of Arab power. Lugard out- 
fought and outwitted the slavers, Arab 
and African, in every area ; but the new 
rule for which he paved the way was not 
as heavy-handed as that which followed 
the expulsion of the Arabs at the hands 
of the French, Belgians or Germans. 
From his first efforts to break slavery and 
introduce law and order in Nyasaland, 
Lugard conceived the idea of working 
through existing African institutions and 
authorities, as modified by western ideas 
of law, and the missionaries’ ideas of 
morals. Except in Buganda there was 
little enough to build on; African 
society was in ruins as the result of 
slaving, inter-tribal warfare and depopu- 
lation. Either the missionaries were in 
peril of their lives from Africans in their 
unregenerate state or they were intro- 
ducing the blessings of nineteenth- 
century sectarianism to Africans as soon 
as their regeneration had progressed 
enough to allow it. The celebrated civil 
war between Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Baganda factions loses nothing 
of its fascination in Miss Perham’s tell- 
ing of it, with Lugard as the central 
figure. 

Into the unconditional Darwinian 
struggle for survival which determined 
African existence, Lugard _ strode, 
whether to rescue missionaries, slaves or 
refugees or to preserve struggling 
clartered companies. Many men of the 
same mind worked with him—though it 
was his peculiar fate just to turn the 
wavering scales everywhere he went in 
favour of civilisation and British control. 
He never undervalued Africans and he 
perceived all along that personal 
example was decisive for the African 
attitude to white men ; it deeply grieved 
him that from the first it was not only 
Arabs in East Africa, but white men 
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also, who sowed the perennial crop of 
African suspicion. In the condition of 
the country, he hardly conceived that 
Africans would ever come to take 
western political institutions rather than 
individuals as their example. In working 
through tribal authority he looked as 
far ahead as he could. It was his 
personal example that gave the concept 
of indirect rule an authority that was, 
in the end, perhaps, too absolute. 

For, as Miss  Perham’s narrative 
shows, native society was already de- 
cayed, and to attempt to freeze it at any 
Stage was a mistake. But Lugard at least 
laid down the principle from the first 
that the African should be encouraged 
to develop his own initiative, and even 
out of the limitations of indirect chiefly 
rule, African national consciousness and 
desire for self-government grew. The 
break with chiefly rule, when it comes, 
is now perhaps too violent; and an 
artificial tribalism has nourished other 
evils. But Miss Perham holds up a 
mirror to Africa as Lugard first saw it, 
and saw in indirect rule a means to give 
Africans some security and political 
lebensraum on the one hand, adminis- 
trators an instrument through which to 
rule on the other. In British Africa this 
device, which will no doubt be discussed 
in Miss Perham’s next volume, provided 
the bridge between the torn and depopu- 
lated Africa of the slavers and that of 
the African nationalist leaders today, 
who expect to inherit modern states 
from the departing white men. 

On the experience gained in the part- 
nership between tribes and district com- 
missioners, plus a few years’ cramming in 
the practice of representative govern- 
ment, Britain now expects Africans to 
display a good many Victorian private 
as well as public virtues. It is optimistic 
—just aS it was Optimistic to expect that 
men like Lugard could be sent in to 
suppress slavery, and protect missions, 
without turning “spheres of influence” 
into imperial dominions, chartered com- 
panies into colonial civil services. But 
Africa and Africans would be infinitely 
the poorer but for the British interlude, 
and for the stamp given to it by a 
founder like Lugard. 


Permanent 
Under-Secretary 


HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Lord Strang. 
Deutsch. 320 pages. 21s. 


**™T“O be born,” Lord Strang writes, 

“into a Scottish household in a 
rural English environment is to be faced 
with a need for adaptation and adjust- 
ment, conscious or unconscious, going 
beyond what is normally called for in 
the formation of personality.” To enter 
the Foreign Service without aristocratic 
connections or education at a public 
school or an ancient university does not, 
on the other hand, seem to have pre- 
sented him with any problem at all; 
“the transition was smoothed with the 
perfect consideration with which we 
newcomers were welcomed into the 
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Service and made immediately free of 
the liberties of the fraternity of which 
we were now to be members .. . for 
the rest of our working lives.” Far 
from feeling anxiety the young Strang 
felt a new confidence. This was in 1919 
and reminds us how often we tend to 
mistake the social transformation pre- 
cipitated by the first world war for that 
induced by the second. In 1945 a trade 
union leader became Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; it was perhaps no 
mere coincidence but a natural part of 
the evolution of the century that Lord 
Strang, as his Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, felt a particular sympathy for 
Ernest Bevin. 


Social change apart, “Home and 
Abroad” is a fascinating record, not 
least because of the author’s recurring 
experience of the Soviet Union. He be- 
came Counsellor of Embassy in Moscow 
in 1930 and was profoundly concerned 
with the arrest and trial of the British 
engineers in 1933; he was thus versed 
in the methods of Soviet interrogation 
many years before they stirred the con- 
science of the world at large. In 1939 
he played an important part in the 
negotiations by which the _ western 
powers hoped to bind the Russians to 
their side against Germany. “The 
physical conditions in which these talks 
were conducted deserve some mention,” 
he writes. “ Molotov sat at a large desk 
in the right-hand corner of his room (as 
you entered), with the windows on his 
left. His desk was raised from the floor 
en a dais, and we sat in a semi-circle 
below him. ... We had to nurse our 
papers on our knees and make our notes 
as best we could... . Behind the table 
on our left front was an always open 
door which I found faintly disturbing, 
as though there was somebody listen- 
ing. .. .” Towards the end of the war 
Lord Strang was the British member of 
the European Advisory Commission 
with Gusev as his Russian opposite 
number ; it is in his chapter about this 
commission that he remarks: “ The 
Soviet Government have imposed their 
pattern of diplomatic negotiation upon 
those who have dealings with them, and 
have constrained the rest of the world 
to acquire their negotiating technique.” 
As Political Adviser to Lord Mont- 
gomery in Germany from 1945 to 1947 
and then with Bevin in London, Lord 
Strang was never to escape from wrest- 
ling with the Russians until he retired 
to Oxfordshire in 1953. It is note- 
worthy that he should nevertheless write 
in his foreword in 1956, “The Soviet 
system, cruel, evil and tyrannous as it 
shows itself to be . . . springs, however 
remotely, from a moral idea . . . for 
Nazism, on the contrary, there was and 
is, it seems to me, nothing to be said.” 


Lord Strang’s admiration for Bevin is 
linked with belief in the solidity of his 
achievement: up to the moment at 
which he finished writing this book he 
felt the international organisation—and 
especially Nato—which followed the 
second great war to be more convincing 
and workable than that which followed 
the Treaty of Versailles. His readers 
will wonder whether the Suez crisis has 


left this opinion unshaken. Lord Strang 
is optimistic, too, about the future of 
the Foreign Service, and, more tenta- 
tively, about the future of Germany. 
The vitality of India and the Far East 
impressed him on his tour of inspection 
in 1949: only the Middle East seemed 
to him decadent, still blighted by the 
effects of Tartar and Turkish domina- 
tion, as he conventionally, but no doubt 
correctly, diagnosed. 


Majority and Tyranny 
A PREFACE TO DEMOCRATIC 
THEORY. 
By Robert A. Dahl. 
The University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 166 pages. 
22s. 6d. 


R DAHL is Professor of Political 

Science at Yale, and the contents 
of this book were given as lectures at 
the University of Chicago for the 
Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the 
Study of American Institutions, The 
general theorising of this book has 
therefore the political system of the 
United States in mind, and the only 
serious references to other countries are 
two to Great Britain and one to France. 
But, given this limitation, Mr Dahl has 
written a most interesting book. He 
stands back from the system far enough 
to state and to examine as precisely as 
possible the two competing theories of 
democracy that have been influential 
in forming it: “ Madisonian democracy,” 
emphasising liberty and concerned with 
obviating “tyranny” by a majority by 
preventing the accumulation of power 
in the same hands; and “ populistic 
democracy,” emphasising equality and 
concerned with securing that the will 
of the majority should prevail.. The 
present American system, Mr. Dahl 
maintains, is a “hybrid,” in which the 
original careful balancing of powers 
designed by Madison and the other 
founding fathers was readjusted by the 
increased role of the President after 
Andrew Jackson. “To assume that this 
country has remained democratic be- 
cause of its Constitution seems to me an 
obvious reversal of the relation; it is 
much more plausible to suppose that 
the Constitution has remained because 
our society is essentially democratic.” 
And American society is essentially 
democratic because of a_ sufficiently 
general agreement upon conditions, 
which Mr Dahl examines in some 
detail. 

Choice between different political 
objectives depends upon the preferences 
of the various people concerned, and Mr 
Dahl devotes a good deal of attention 
to the question—with which moral 
philosophers and welfare economists 
have been much concerned—how to 
measure, or even to compare, such 
preferences. He decides that political 
science must take behaviour as the 
criterion for preference—how much 
trouble one will go to in furthering 
one’s political end—just as economics 
must take purchasing behaviour as a 
criterion for the consumer’s preferences. 


Dobson. 
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A difficult problem for democratic 
theory is raised by “ severe asymmetric;) 
disagreement ” among preferences ; thi: 
occurs when most of a majority sup- 
porting a course of action only slight) 
prefer it to an alternative course, 
whereas most of the minority strong), 
oppose it. Here it would be reasonab| 
to speak of a “tyranny ” of the majority. 
so much feared by Madison, and it migh: 
be reasonable to allow a minority ve 
in certain cases. The American consti- 
tutional arrangements are too haphazard 
to protect minorities only in those cases 
in which they ought to be protected. 
and Mr Dahl attaches much more 
importance, for avoiding such 
“tyranny,” to the overlapping member- 
ship of different social groupings. 

If most individuals in the society 
identify themselves with more than one 
group, then there is some positive 
probability that any. majority contains 
individuals who identify themselves for 
certain purposes with the threatened 
minority. . . . Some of these sym- 
pathisers will shift their support away 
from the majority alternative and the 
majority will crumble. 

Mr Dahl thinks that this “ hypothesis ” 
is “highly plausible”: to an English- 
man it certainly appears to be the prin- 
cipal means by which political objec- 
tives, desired strongly by a minority, 
have been achieved in Great Britain. 
The faculty of sympathy, which for the 
eighteenth-century moralists was the 
root of all virtue, would seem to provide 
the effective way by which peaceful 
changes can be brought about in 

democratic society. 


Retreat from Moscow 


PAN-AFRICANISM OR 
MUNISM ? 

By George Padmore. 
463 pages. 


COM- 


25s. 


HE most recent of Mr Padmore’s 
books (and by far the best) suffers 
from all the faults of its predecessors. 
Its material is polemical, often super- 
ficial, sometimes irrelevant. Its range 
is far too wide. It is amateurish—not 
the work of a professional politician, 
historian, or economist. Yet with al! its 
faults it is an important book, and its 
immediate impact on African politics 
may be great. 

In the first place, Mr Padmore’s book 
is an announcement that whatever has 
happened in the past, African nationalist 
politicians have now rejected com- 
munism. Their aversion is complete. 
They have flirted with communism— 
many have probably been members of 
the Communist Party—but as Mr 
Richard Wright puts it in the Foreword, 
“Today nobody is more immune to the 
call of communism than black men who 
found, to their bitter sorrow, that they 
were being used for ends that were not 
theirs... .” The communist is white. 
and therefore as repugnant as any 
imperialist. Mr Padmore asserts, and 
brings chapter and verse to prove, that 
“None of the African independence 
movements is influenced by com- 
munism.” “Directed” would be 4 
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better word, as Marxian influence on 
African political movements is both 
extensive and admitted ; but it may at 
any rate be accepted that the dynamic 
of African politics today is African, not 
communist. Mr Padmore makes a bid 
on behalf of Africa for uncommitted 
black socialism, after the pattern of 
India. (Throughout West Africa today 
there is a very great admiration for 
India and Mr Nehru. Once a Nigerian 
student audience booed the editor of a 
British left-wing weekly. The same 
audience cheered an Indian leader to 
the echo when he said exactly the same 
things.) 

Not communism, then, but Pan- 
Africanism, is the solution in Africa that 
Mr Padmore and his many associates 
now advocate. Pan-Africanism means 
first a common citizenship for all races 
in Africa on the basis of absolute equality 
for Africans, and secondly the ultimate 
amalgamation of regional African self- 
governing countries into a United States 
of Africa. Mr Padmore has converted 
“ Pan-Africanism ” from a slogan into a 
programme. But he also gives a warn- 
ing—not a threat—that if the European 
colonial powers impede or retard 
African progress towards self-govern- 
memt, Africans will certainly turn to 
communism as the only source from 
which they could get help. In those 
circumstances, he argues, the struggle for 
the mind and soul of Africa would be 
between black and red, not black and 
white. 

Looked at from Europe, African politi- 
cal movements always seem fragmentary, 
fissiparous, Mr Padmore indicates that 
diverse as these movements are, the 
degree of continuity and coherence, 
throughout Africa—east, west, central 
and south—is not inconsiderable. If Mr 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast, organises the next Pan-African 
Congress in the Gold Coast, as is sug- 
gested, with delegates from all parts of 
the continent, this unity of aspiration will 
be demonstrated. 


The tragedy is that African politics are 
based on black nationalism—a blend of 
politics and pigment—and this is 
basically a reactionary and illiberal con- 
ception. It is not an answer to Malanism, 
but apartheid in reverse. Mr Padmore 
quotes Marcus Garvey, the black show- 
man politician—“[ believe in a pure 
black race just as how all self-respecting 
whites believe in a pure white race.” 
This racial purity is not Mr Padmore’s 
philosophy. He gives a more enthusiastic 
imprimatur to a sentence from Dr 
DuBois, another Negro leader, “ A belief 
in humanity means a belief in coloured 
men.” It would be tragic indeed if 
Africans were moving away from a belief 
in humanity while the western world 
was moving towards a belief in coloured 
men. Mr Padmore himself, an African 
from the West Indies, not Africa, still 
believes in and hopes for terms of friend- 
ship between Africa and the West. But 
he is fifty-three, and it is the nature of 
nationalism that its guidance perpetually 
escapes from the hands of the middle- 
aged, 


The Last Whig 


PORTRAITS FROM MEMORY. 
By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 227 pages. 16s. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S style and 

Personality impose unity on this 
collection of essays, talks and lectures on 
many subjects: his own intellectual de- 
velopment, his friends, his political 
beliefs and even (in popular form) 
philosophy. They are undated, and 
only in one or two cases is their origin 


* OF Occasion given, but they all seem to 


be fairly recent. They look back to his 
earlier life as a logician, and treat it as 
something past ; his preoccupation with 
public issues grows with the years, and 
shows no flagging in his ninth decade. 

In one of his essays he says that “ most 
of us go about the world with . . . sub- 
conscious presuppositions which influ- 
ence our beliefs more than explicit 
arguments do, and in most of us these 
presuppositions are’ fully formed by the 
ume we are twenty-five.” This book is 
the proof of it. Bertrand Russell is the 
inheritor of the age of reason. He was 
brought up by Lord John Russell, who 
was born in the eighteenth century and 
all his life was a reformer, an optimist 
and a moralist. His grandson has 
emptied out Lord John’s wine, but the 
bottle is the same and the new vintage 
is recognisably from the same vineyard. 
And he labours in that vineyard for the 
same reasons: 

My family during four centuries was 
important in the public life of England, 
and I was brought up to feel a responsi- 
bility which demanded that I should 
express my opinion on political questions. 
This feeling is more deeply implanted 
in me than reason would warrant. 

He has rejected most of the Victorian 
values which he was taught as a child, 
but he retains a strong strain carried over 
from the eighteenth century—a belief in 
reason as the proper guide to conduct, 
and the assumption, stated rather than 
argued, that man’s aim is general happi- 
ness and tolerance. With that, one 
hopes, most younger readers will agree ; 
but what marks him out as a salutary 
voice from the past is his invincible 
optimism. “ Hatred, folly and mistaken 
beliefs alone stand between us and the 
millennium”; and he hopes that they 
may be swept aside. He thinks that 
“fanatical dogmatism .. . is primarily 
an intellectual defect” and does not 
reckon with it as a complex of emotions 
which large parts of the human race 
would not admit as a defect. But those 
who do not share his optimism or be- 
lieve much in his remedies can still 
admire the view that he gives of the 
good life. 

Bertrand Russell’s accounts of his 
friends are among the most witty and 
attractive things in the book. The great 
figures of Cambridge and Shaw, Wells 
and the Webbs get astringent and sym- 
pathetic treatment; Santayana is 
described less sympathetically ; D. H. 
Lawrence with no sympathy at all ; and 
Joseph Conrad, in a fascinating essay, 
with deep affection. 
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In these latter days we may be thank- 
ful that we have with us so brilliant an 
example of past virtues, still active and 
still looking hopefully forward. 


Applied Mercantilism 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF ENGLISH 
APPRENTICESHIP 1563-1642. 

By Margaret Gay Davies. 

Harvard University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege. 329 pages. 48s. 


HIS is undoubtedly the right time to 

rewrite the history of mercantilism. 
We can appreciate the problems of the 
last great attempt of the state to regulate 
economic affairs much better than our 
laisser-faire predecessors. In this lucid 
and scholarly book Mrs Davies has 
examined in detail the enforcement of 
certain provisions of the most important 
piece of English mercantilism, the 
Statute of Artificers of 1563. It is the 
first full and detailed study of how a 
specific item of Elizabethan economic 
legislation worked out in practice, and it 
sheds considerable light on administra- 
tive and legal processes in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It also pro- 
vides a good deal of information about 
apprenticeship, the main means for the 
transmission of technical skills. . One 
result of Mrs Davies’s labours is that we 
are now better informed about the work- 
ing of this institution in the England of 
Elizabeth I than in the England of Eliza- 
beth II. It is high time someone followed 
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suit with a study of English apprentice- 
ship today. 

But the scope of the book is wider 
than its title suggests. Since the enforce- 
ment of the statutes depended primarily 
upon private informers taking offenders 
to the court, a systematic study of the 
distribution of prosecutions among 
counties and occupations reveals many 
facts about the location of industry, the 
peculiarities of different occupations and 
even fluctuations in business activity. 
The prosecutions are sometimes too few 
to enable one to judge how much signifi- 
cance should be attached to variations in 
their number over time and place, but 
Mrs Davies uses her statistics with skill 
and discretion, and each speculation is 
given its due allowance of reservations. 
In using prosecutions as “tracers” for 
economic changes she has provided an 
example that might fruitfully be followed 
in the case of other pieces of legislation, 
such as the laws against middlemen and 
usury. 


Twenty Years After 


THE HEART HAS ITS REASONS. 
By the Duchess of Windsor. 
Michael Foseph. 381 pages. 30s. 


HIS might have been an embarrass- 
ing and objectionable book ; in the 
retelling of its story any taint of glossy 
vulgarity, any note of rancour, any whiff 
of exhibitionism would have been dis- 
proportionately disastrous. That it 
should have been written at all is already 
in some eyes an offence ; the plea that a 


much-criticised character on a historic . 


stage deserves the right of reply could so 
easily serve as a specious excuse for cash- 
ing in on a twenty-year-old sensation. 
No such criticism survives a reading of 
“'The Heart Has Its Reasons.” What- 
ever indignant memories it may Stir, it 
has the essential flavour of honesty ; a 
straight story, told indeed without 
literary distinction or subtlety, but also 
without self-justification, malice or pose. 
No attempt is made to pluck at the 
reader’s heartstrings nor to build up a 
picture of a uniquely fascinating heroine 
of an Empire-shaking romantic drama. 
These are negative virtues, but virtues 
not, in this context, to be underrated. 
The early chapters—growing up in 
Baltimore in the care of a widowed 
mother dependent on the slightly erratic 
goodwill of prosperous _ relations, 
schooling, the excitements of “ coming 
out ”—have a period charm; and both 
liveliness and self-knowledge mark the 
record of the first impetuous youthful 
marriage and its failure, and the chronicle 
of the travels, house-hunting, interior 
decorating, and social contacts of that 
well-to-do Anglo-American couple, the 
Ernest Simpsons. _ Naturally, however, 
it is primarily for the light they cast on 
later events that they will be read. They 
cast a good deal. Their writer emerges 
in the round—buoyant but insecure, gay, 
independent, adaptable, venturesome, 
good at people—and about as capable of 
looking beyond tomorrow as an average 
ten-year-old. Acquaintance with the 


Prince of Wales ripened -into close 
friendship, not unaffected—the admis- 
sion is disarmingly open—by the 
glamour of his position and apparent 
power ; the “ indefinable boundary ” of 
the emotions was crossed almost un- 
awares; the King spoke of marriage ; 
and at no stage did this alert and percep- 
tive woman ask herself, in any consecu- 
tive way, what the upshot would be. 
Then came the landslide: the hastily 
decided flight, the tragi-comic scurry 
across France, the  nerve-racking 
attempts, over defective provincial tele- 
phones, at a renunciation which the 
King, his honour as inflexibly engaged 
as his emotions, refused to accept ; the 
Abdication; the months of separate 
exile ; and the making of a new life. 

There is little to be gained by thrash- 
ing over yet again the controversies ot 
the crisis itself. But the concluding 
chapters of this book, carrying on the 
narrative from where “ A King’s Story” 
left it, unmistakably, call for comment. 
It is now close on twenty years since the 
Duke of Windsor, a highly trained, 
uniquely experienced, devoted and suc- 
cessful servant of his country, left the 
British Isles. He had renounced the 
throne ; that he should for the time being 
eclipse himself completely and leave a 
fair field to his successor was mere 
elementary wisdom and decency. But 
that the eclipse should be permanently 
enforced, that he should spend the rest 
of his life, apart from the brief wartime 
interval in remote Nassau, on an anony- 
mously imposed one-man blacklist, 
barred from any form, direct or indirect, 
of public activity and service, reduced to 
the status of an ornament of international 
café society and an amateur landscape 
gardener—this argues on the part of 
whatever powers are responsible a dis- 
tasteful blend of vindictiveness and funk. 
The Duchess puts matters more 
restrainedly ; but the facts speak for 
themselves. 


Shorter Notices 


ENGLAND’S PRECEDENCE. 
By William McElwee. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 304 pages. 21s. 


Mr McElwee, the author of a spirited 
work on the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, has now produced a shrewd and lively 
narrative of English history between the 
accession of James I and the flight of 
James II. He is at pains to point out that 
his book is not the product of research, but 
an attempt to bridge the gulf between “ the 
work of researchers and experts and the 
textbooks and historical romances which 
give the less expert student and the general 
public their access to history.” He takes 
his title from Milton’s words: “Let not 
England forget her precedence of teaching 
the nations how to live.” This indicates his 
main theme, the “establishment of a work- 
able system of representative government 
and of the essential political freedoms,” 
which he sees as the supreme achievement 
of the seventeenth century. 

The emphasis is therefore upon political 
history, and he tells the story with robust 
common sense. Moreover, he makes effec- 
tive and extensive use of the letters, diaries, 
memoirs and histories of the period. But 
Mr McElwee is disposed to represent the 
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sequence of events as inevitable, and he i- 
happier in narrative than in analysis. Or 
some issues he ignores the recent work o! 
professional historians. Studies of the se: 
tional interests in Stuart parliaments hav: 
revealed a more complex political structur: 
than Mr McElwee’s account recognises 
His treatment of social and economic issuc: 
is the weakest part of the book, and he 
might have drawn attention to the contro 
versy on the role of the gentry which now 
so agitates historians. But within the older 
tradition of political and constitutional his- 
tory this book is a pleasant and reliable in- 
troduction to 17th century English history. 
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ADVERTISING AS A SERVICE TO 
SOCIETY. 

By John McEwan. 

Macdonald and Evans, 129 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Readers of this book who can get past 
its question-begging title and an embarras- 
sing “historical” beginning will find useful 
sketches of the present organisation of ad- 
vertising business, of the work of agencies 
and of the various kinds of study grouped 
under the heading of “ scientific ” advertis- 
ing—statistics, market research, psychology 
and industrial design. 

The more argumentative parts of the 
book in which the author considers such 
questions as the case for advertising 
agencies, the net effect of advertising on 
production costs and whether advertising 
should be treated as a profession or a trade 
are of more doubtful value. In fact such 
value as they have arises not so much from 
the reasoning set down in the book as from 
the amiable good sense and experience which 
evidently lie behind it but are Seldom trans- 
lated into complete and explicit statements. 
This kind of approach is quite inadequate 
to support the formidable thesis with which 
the book ends—the argument for a new 
machinery of advertising in which practi- 
tioners would all be professional men paid 
by fee and not by commission. 


* 


LAW AND STRUCTURES OF SOCIAL 
ACTION. 

By| Kenneth S. Carlston. 

St s. 300 pages. 35s. 


The blurb says that this book is “an 
attempt at specialisation in non-specialisa- 
tion,” and perhaps that is what is wrong 
with it, though the author’s efforts encour- 
age no belief that his work would be better 
if he stuck to his last. He is an American 
professor of law who has lost his heart to 
American sociology. Equipped with what 
he can get from the sociologists, he sets out 
to discuss power and authority in modern 
society, discussing the nature of law, 
authority, the state as a concept, world 
society, and the individual and the organisa- 
tion in their relations with authority. The 
peculiar superficiality of his approach to 
these large questions may be gauged from 
the fact that, although he pots the history 
of Roman law in a few pages, he does not 
mention the work of Hobbes, Austin or 
Bentham. He is full of scorn for political 
philosophers, submitting the unfortunate 
Laski to biting criticism, but seems to think 
that when he has shown up the defects of a 
formal view of the state he has exorcised 
the sovereign state as a force in men’s 
minds, a source of loyalty and an instigator 
of commands. Nor do the chapters follow 
logically from one another; we skip from 
macro-analysis to micro-analysis, from fact 
to theory and back again without pause or 
explanation. 
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Iraq Petroleum Company 


STATEMENT ON ITS POSITION IN THE LEBANON 





HE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED has for some time been 
| oreparing to increase the capacity of its pipeline system by 

laying a new 24-inch pipeline from a point east of Homs to 
the Mediterranean coast, as a part of its plan to export an additional 
9 million tons of Iraqi crude oil each year. The Company had 
planned to construct this new pipeline to Tripoli and had informed 
the Lebanese Government accordingly as far back as the 21st April, 
1955. However, in view of circumstances arising out of certain 
actions of the Lebanese Government, a decision has now had to be 
taken by the Company to construct the pipeline to Banias in Syria 
and not to Tripoli. Construction work towards Banias has now 
started. 


The loss of this pipeline to the Lebanon means that the country 
will not now receive the additional oil revenues which, on the basis 
of the Company’s offer to the Government early this year, would 
have amounted to nearly LL.7 million (£800,000) annually. The 
new pipeline would also have brought more employment and more 
expenditure by the Company, particularly in Tripoli, and would have 
added considerably to the prosperity of that town and of the country 
generally. 

If the present policy of the Lebanese Government towards the 
Company is continued, it is difficult to see any other result than a 
serious reduction in the scale of the Company’s existing operations 
in that country, which in turn will cause widespread unemployment 
and economic distress in Tripoli. This is a result which the Company 
can contemplate only with the greatest reluctance in view of the loyal 
service and co-operation which it has received from its employees 
during more than 20 years of operation in the Lebanon. 


The following facts are relevant to the present situation :-— 

1. In January, 1955, the Company entered into an agreement with 
the Lebanese Government which more than trebled its previous 
payments in respect of its pipeline operations, and undertook in 
certain circumstances to review that agreement. In fulfilment of 
this undertaking the Company initiated discussions with the Lebanese 
Government in December, 1955. These negotiations continued for 
several months. 


The Company proposed to share 50/50 with the Government the 
profitability of its transit operations in the Lebanon. In terms of 
money the Company offered to pay the Lebanon nearly LL.6.4 
million (£700,000) per annum on its present throughput of 7 million 
tons of oil. After the completion of the new pipeline, bringing an 
additional 9 million tons of oil each year to Tripoli, the total annual 
payments to the Government would have amounted to about LL.13 
million (£1,500,000). If, later, the former and now inoperative 
Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline system were to be diverted to Sidon, the total 
annual payment to the Government, on the basis of the Company’s 
offer, would have amounted to about LL.18 million (£2 million). 


2. The Company believed, and still believes, that its offer was a fair 
one, the acceptance of which by the Government would have brought 
great advantage to the Lebanon. It was explained to the Government 
negotiators that any increase in the amounts of money offered by the 
Company would mean that oil passing through Tripoli would become 
more expensive than similar oil passing through Banias terminal, and 
that in such an event Iraqi oil at Tripoli would not find any purchasers. 


It was also explained that the Company’s capital investments and 
the scale of operations in the Lebanon were ver’ much smaller than 
in other neighbouring countries (e.g., a capital investment of £25 
million sterling in the Lebanon as against an investment exceeding 
£40 million sterling in Syria, of which the greater part does not relate 
to pipelines which terminate in the Lebanon). These factors must 
Obviously be taken into account when comparing the oil revenues 
offered to Lebanon with those paid elsewhere. However, the 
Government negotiators appeared to have disregarded these con- 
siderations and they rejected the Company’s offer, demanding pay- 
ment on a scale which would have made oil transit operations in the 
Lebanon uneconomic. After several months of discussion the 
Lebanese Ministerial Committee for Petroleum Affairs finally wrote 
to the Company on 27th June, 1956, stating that they did not wish to 
continue negotiations. Since then the Government has taken no 
initiative to resume discussions. 

3. In the January, 1955 Agreement, the Government undertook to 
revise the conditions under which Tripoli Refinery is operated by the 
Company. It may not be generally known that the I.P.C. has been 


obliged to operate this refinery for several years past at an annual 
loss now running at the rate of about LL.3 million (£330,000), due 
to unfair restrictions on the price which the refinery is allowed to 
charge for its products. This is because retail prices of petroleum 
products in the Lebanon have been frozen since September, 1950, 
in spite of the fact that prices of nearly every other commodity have 
risen since that time. Notwithstanding their undertakings to the 


Company to remedy this situation, the Government has so far failed 
to do so. 


4. With regard to the proposed new pipeline to Tripoli, the 
Company could not be expected to proceed with its construction 
without knowing what transit payments it would be called upon to 
make. Therefore, the execution of this project became conditional 
upon the conclusion of a comprehensive agreement with the 
Lebanese Government. Early this year the Company informed the 
Government that financial and technical factors made it necessary 
to decide by the 15th June whether the pipeline could be built to 
Tripoli. When by that date there had been no conclusion to the 
negotiations, the Company, at considerable expense to itself, 
readjusted its engineering programme and thus enabled the final 
decision to be postponed until the Ist October. 


The decision could not be postponed later than Ist October 
because the decisive area, which must determine whether the new 
pipeline terminates in Lebanon or Syria, lies in the Bekaa Valley, a 
low-lying area near the Syrian-Lebanese border. This area is for 
most of the year under rice cultivation and, therefore, work must be 
done after the harvest (September) and before the winter rains (late 
October or early November). Failure to work during this period 
would mean a further delay of a year. 


The Minister of State was accordingly informed by the Company’s 
representative on the 27th June that a final decision regarding the 
new pipeline had been postponed until the Ist October. However, 
immediately afterwards the Government broke off negotiations and 
introduced a new law into Parliament on 29th June with the aim of 
subjecting the I.P.C. to all forms of taxation in violation of the 
exemptions to which it is entitled under its 1931 Convention. The 
Company does not recognise or accept that taxation can legally be 
imposed on the Company in this way, and in accordance with the 
method prescribed in the Convention for the settlement of disputes 
the Company has called for arbitration. Meanwhile the Company 
would only wish to say here that it feels sure that the Lebanese 
people, with their world-wide commercial connections, would be 
insistent in their support of the principle of sanctity of contracts. 


5. Introducing the tax law the Minister of State contrasted the 
Company's offer with the offer of Tapline to conclude a 50/50 
agreement with the Lebanon. But the Company’s offer was in fact 
to share equally with the Government the profitability of its operations 
in the Lebanon. In this connection the Company can only comment 
that, to the best of its knowledge, no agreement has yet been reached 
between Tapline and the Government on the question of revised oil 
revenues and the Government cannot, therefore, know what oil 
revenues it will eventually obtain from Tapline. 


Misrepresentation of the facts continues and certain senior 
Government personalities have made, and continue to make, threats 
of extreme measures against the Company which, if executed, could 
only mean a suspension of the Company’s operations in the Lebanon 
and the mass discharge of its 2,500 employees. 


6. In addition to the oil revenues payable by the Company to the 
Government, the I.P.C. has brought and hopes to continue to bring 
many other benefits to the Lebanon. At the present time its annual 
expenditure in the Lebanon is running at the rate of LL.25 million 
a year (nearly £3 million), this sum being made up of wage payments, 
local purchases, payments for work carried out locally by Lebanese 
contractors, and many other items on which expenditure brings 
benefit to wide sections of the Lebanese commercial community. 


In conclusion the Company wishes to reaffirm its continued good-will 
towards the people of the Lebanon and its sincere desire for a settle- 
ment of the difficulties which have arisen between itself and the 
Government. But these results cannot be achieved in an atmosphere 
of misrepresentation and threats, which are incompatible with the 
position of the Lebanon as one of the most important commercial 
centres of the Middle East, where foreign business enterprises have 
hitherto been encouraged to operate in confidence and security. 





Reaching for the moon 


Once it meant the impossible...today it’s a progress report on scientific research 


Wo DARES call anything impossible today? Not when 
research scientists are constantly seeking and finding new 
wonders to improve the way you live. 


ONLY A DREAM YESTERDAY...reality today. A gener- 
ation ago, Union Carbide scientists began taking oil and 
natural gas apart and putting the pieces together again in 
ways unknown to nature. 


The result? A steady stream of entirely new chemicals... 
an average of one a month for the past 25 years. The ben- 
efits of these petroleum chemicals are everywhere—man- 
made textile fibers, amazing plastics, life-saving wonder 
drugs, enduring paints and enamels...the list is endless. 


NOT ONLY CHEMISTRY has felt the touch of Union 


Carbide research. Alloying metals that make possible stain- 
less and other fine steels, oxygen from the air for medical 
and industrial use, a variety of carbon products —all have 


been developed, made better or more abundant through 
Union Carbide’s research. 


AND THE MOON? The work of Union Carbide scientists 
in new metals such as titanium, in rocket fuels, and in the 


beneficial uses of atomic energy, is helping man reach in 
that direction, too. | 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLoys, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 


Werpinc Equipment, and Piasrics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet JE-10. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [iq New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial NDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: Notional Carbon Pty. Ltd. 

PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 

PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
CCLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Sevoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 


J 





Union Carbide’s Products include 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited and its Divisions: 
British Electro Metollurgical Company; 
Gemec Chemicals Company; 
Kemet Products Company. 





SyntHetIc Orcanic Cuemicats ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « NaTionat Carbons « AcHeson Electrodes 
Union Carsine Silicones « Dynel Textile Fibers « Evecrromet Alloys and Metals « Union Canswe and Viny.ite Plastics 
Haynes Srecuire Alloys « Lunne Welding and Cutting Equipment ¢ Prestone Anti-Freeze * Crac Agricultural Chemicals 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











Ambivalence Over Suez 


Washington, D.C. 


RECENT Gallup Poll asked Americans what they 
A thought were the most serious problems facing their 
country. It may come as a surprise to sceptical Europeans 
that no fewer than 46 per cent listed what Dr Gallup sum- 
marised as “ the threat of war, Suez, foreign policy.” This 
finding is borne out by some of the journalists who are 
circulating around the country in this election year. Though 
there may be a certain amount of “ apathy,” there is at the 
same time, apparently, a widespread feeling of interest, and 
sometimes of concern, about events across the oceans. Yet 
the Democratic candidates for President and Vice President 
have searcély referred in their speeches to the Suez crisis, 
in spite of their almost desperate search for an issue or issues 
to inspire the voters. The probable reason for this restraint 
is that most Americans undoubtedly approve of the way their 
government has performed in the crisis, or at least can see 
no clear reason for disapproving. 

This approval, what is more, is not limited to the mass of 
uninformed people whose whole interest, theoretically, is in 
the avoidance of war. There is a surprisingly widespread 
view among sensitive people in and out of Washington— 
people who criticise this or that tactical phase of American 
policy, who are no admirers of Mr Dulles, and who feel a 
deep sense of foreboding about the matter—that Mr Dulles’s 
basic position in this case has been the right one. 
This casts a somewhat dubious light on the theory, widely 
held in Europe, that American policy on Suez has been 
dictated predominantly by the fact that this is an election 
year. An excellent case can be made that the policy, as Mr 
Dulles himself has somewhat defensively argued, would 
have been precisely the same if the canal had been seized 
in 1955 Or 1957. | 

It is certain, in any case, that the European picture of Mr 
Dulles rubbing his hands in satisfaction at having avoided 
war, and primarily interested in pushing the problem under 
the rug, is a false one. He has from tHe first been extremely 
concerned about the problem and all its implications—not 
only the implication of war, but the implication of a power- 
ful and hostile Arab world working against the West. If he 
reacted almost instinctively against a solution by force, so 
did most Americans ; and the chief reason was simply that 
in this particular situation war seemed a frustratingly poor 
instrument for preserving even vital interests. From the 
very first, thoroughly non-political officials in the State 
Department were describing the American dilemma in terms 
of deterring Britain and France from an action that would 
prove in the end to be to the disadvantage of these countries, 


while at the same time emphasising the Atlantic Alliance 
as the prime element in American policy. 

This has been a unique problem for American diplomacy. 
Directly, Communists were neither attacking nor threatening 
anybody ; and direct American interests in the canal itself 
were limited. Yet, in a dramatic demonstration of the new 
American role in the world, Mr Dulles found himself not 
only constantly crossing the Atlantic but listed as the author 
of this or that proposed solution and as the man who, in 
the end, had to make many of the key decisions for the 
western world. Meanwhile, the Americans found themselves 
from the beginning recalling that there is more to the modern 
world than Britain and France, that Indian and Arab and 
even Communist opinion counts, too. 


* 


There were two important consequences of the unique 
nature of this situation. The first was that Americans, mostly 
to their discomfort, had serious doubts about the merits and 
justice of the British and French case. They wished that 
case were stronger, but found it rather weak. A commonly 
heard phrase was that the British and French were wanting 
“to fight against something that might happen, not some- 
thing that has happened.” The Nasser-Hitler analogy never 
seriously caught hold in the United States. Whether the 
European case was in fact weak—and Mr Dulles himself 
has from the beginning believed it to be strong—is not 
relevant ; the Americans sympathised with their allies for 
their frustrations, but saw no reason for war. 

The second consequence was the one that no doubt 
bothered Europeans most: a seeming ambivalence in the 
performance of the United States. Mr Dulles at most stages 
has backed the British and French position far more solidly 
than some of the inspired articles in the American and 
foreign press have indicated. Yet this backing was some- 
times rendered less than fully effective by the constant 
emphasis on “ peace ” in the remarks of the President at his 
press conferences. The Americans arrived at the first 
London conference with such a strong sense of the possi- 
bility of reaching an accommodation with the Russians and 
the Indians that Mr Dulles was never able to get full marks 
for the fact that he stuck firmly in the end to his allies. When 
the users’ association scheme for applying pressure broke 
down—in large part because of inherent weaknesses which 
Mr Dulles himself had failed to realise in advance—the 
pent-up ire of the British and French burst upon him. 

The ambivalence in the American mind and in the 
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American performance has left almost no one satisfied— 
except, perhaps, the American people. It is nevertheless 
difficult to see what else Mr Dulles could have done. It is 


_ perhaps a fair assessment that in this crisis more than in any 


other since the war informed American opinion has been 
dominated by an awareness of the frustrating nature of the 
problem rather than by a strong sense of either approval or 
disapproval at the government’s efforts to solve it. What 
there has not been, either in or out of the State Department, 
is a feeling that Americans are not involved and that the 
matter had best be left to those who are. 

At the moment both Mr Dulles and his assistants appear 


to have run out of ideas, and the ambivalence continues.. 


The sense of dejection in the State Department is inescap- 
able. The policy for the moment, as outlined by Mr Dulles, 
is one of “ patience ” in the hope that “ inevitable ” economic 
consequences will fall upon Egypt because of her violation 
of the rules of “ interdependence.” But there is no great 
confidence that these consequences will amount to much 
more than a halt to Egyptian economic development ; 
whether they will produce much real discomfort in Egypt, 
either literally or figuratively, remains to be seen. Behind 
the policy of patience there remains an apparently unquench- 
able hope that somehow, some day, a satisfactory solution 
can be negotiated. The Americans are at the moment trying 
to prevent the debate in the United Nations from producing 
positions on both sides that are completely irreconcilable. 
American aid to Egypt is continuing, and some junior 
officials account for this with the astonishing explanation 
that the American aim is “ not to rock the boat.” 


* 


Mr Dulles usefully reminds the world that peace is not 
enough, that a solution in conformance with “ justice and 
international law ” is just as important as peace, and that 
“you can’t go on forever asking nations to refrain from 
force” if they cannot achieve a just solution in any other 
way. And yet he refuses to state unequivocally that a solu- 
tion “in accordance with justice and international law” 
involves international operation of the canal. The height 
of ambivalence came at his press conference on Tuesday. 
His original remarks said unmistakably that American policy 
departs from that of Britain and France because the United 
States plays an “independent role” in colonial issues 5 
later, in a highly unusual move, he formally amended the 
official text in an effort to remove the linkage of Suez with 
colonialism and to put the admission of a policy split in 
the past tense. 

Informed Americans have been deluged in the past two 
vears with scholarly and not-so-scholarly books and articles 
about the tide of nationalism in the world. Most of the 
time the authors have argued that the United States must 
identify itself with this tide, and not oppose it—that it is 
irresistible in any case. This sort of feeling was, no doubt, 
a major reason for the initial American approval of Colonel 
Nasser, and equally contributed to American hesitation about 
adopting what M. Mollet calls a “vigorous riposte ” to 
Colonel Nasser’s act of piracy. Yet in the face of this 
feeling, the great weight of United States influence has, after 
all, come down on the side of its European allies ; perhaps in 
the end history will find cause for wonder in the degree of 
American support for France and Britain, rather than in 
any lack of it. 
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Statistics to Order 


O the Democrats, thirsting for campaign issues in a 

desert of ideas, the recent rise in the cost-of-living 
index is as welcome as ah oasis. According to the Republi- 
cans, the Democrats have found not an oasis but a mirage. 
It looks real enough, though, to the voters, and the 
Democrats will see that it does not fade until after the 
election. The Democratic statisticians have a free way with 
base years, but they need not stoop, as the Republicans 
allege they have, to deliberate falsification of the figures. 
What they have done, as the Republicans themselves are 
doing, is to indulge in the politician’s privilege of telling 
only half the truth, selecting only those figures which make 
their case, and carefully ignoring the rest. 

The first and obvious point of attack for the Democrats 
is the fact that in July the consumer price index reached the 
highest point ever recorded. They feel safe in ignoring a 
subsequent slight fall in August, because they are confident 
that the September figures will show a renewed rise. Retail 
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food prices are no higher now than they were when the 
Republicans came to power, but, apart from a seasonal drop 
in August, they have been going up rapidly in the recent 
months which voters remember best. And the Democrats 
naturally emphasise those prices—rents, medical care, 
clothing, cars, electrical appliances—which are now rising 
fastest, and ignore those which remain steady. Finally, 
every housewife is convinced that prices in her neighbour- 
hood are going up much faster than the statisticians admit. 
Moreover, for the Democrats, a gain on the roundabouts 
need not mean a loss on the swings. Retail food prices 
have stayed up (which is bad for the consumers) but the 
prices received by farmers have fallen by nearly 20 per 
cent since the Republicans took office (which is bad for the 
farmers). The gain, the Democrats allege, has all been 
absorbed by the packers and processors, the “ big business ” 
middlemen who have fewer votes than either farmers or 
consumers. 

Against this emotive barrage, the Republicans can oppose 
only the defence of objective statistical analysis. After 
rising rapidly under the Democratic Administration (helped 
by a war) retail prices remained virtually unchanged for 
three years after the Republicans came to power. Even in 
the last year they have risen by only 2 per cent. Meanwhile 
earnings have risen by over 4 per cent in the last 12 months, 
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PLANT 
LOCATION 
FACTS 


Where to find plenty of 
the right kind of WATER 








New York State has water in great quantity and of the 
right quality for industrial operations. 

We can provide the answers to all your questions on 
water supply at any Néw York State location and without 
cost to you. We have complete details on all the muni- 
cipal water supplies in New York State. We can provide 
measurements of the quantity or rate of flow of most of 
the State’s important surface waterways based on records 
kept for periods up to nearly half a century. In the case 
of ground water supplies, we can provide data concerning 
the probable yield and fluctuations in the water table at 
any New York State locality. 

The character or quality of New York State’s water, 
both surface and underground, has also been determined. 
Analyses are available which show the content of various 
mineral and other materials, hardness, pH range, tem- 
perature and many other factors. The water available 
for use at any given location can be specially sampled 
and analyzed for you. 

Water won’t be your only problem in deciding on a new 
plant location. You will want complete facts on labor, 
markets available sites or buildings, power, fuel, trans- 
portation and raw materials to mention just a few. And 
you will want information on these as they apply to the 
successful operation of a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important to your analysis 
will be covered in a confidential report to you—tailored 
to your needs. It will be prepared by a professional and 
experienced staff to cover either New York State locations 
of your choice, or, if you wish, sites which we will select 
on the basis of your needs. 


Our booklet, ‘Industrial Location Services,” explains what 
we can do for you. To get your free copy, write me at the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 691, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 


cat Vf 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE | 
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lowest-ever 
fares to 
America 


—all year round! 


FOR A BUSINESS TRIP, for the lowest-ever cost to and across 
America and return, TWA offers new 15-day Discount Fares. 
Fly comfortable Sky Tourist—and you can fly TWA Super-G, 
quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners in the world. 





Fly Now—Pay Later. For 
instance, with 15-day Dis- 
count Fares, you can fly 
London-New York and 
return for a down payment 


For example, see these Savings ! 


TWA 15-DAY DISCOUNT FARES* 
ROUND TRIP FROM LONDON 














of only £15.16.0—take as Te KEW YoRK aes. 
long as 20 months to pay 
the balance. See your £151.16.0 £222.10.0 














travel agent or call TWA 
for full details. London : 
200 Piccadilly, W.1. 
TRAfalgar 1234. Man- 
chester: BLAckfriars 4649. 


* Actually, you have 17 days for your trip ; an 
additional day flying the Atlantic from Europe en 
route to New York and a day on your return flight 
from New York, which you start any time before 


on the fifteenth day after your departure 
LP) + 


TWA is the only airline linking 21 worid centres 
with 60 U.S. cities 
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A wink built for speed! 


The speed of a wink varies, depending upon its pur- 
pose ... and its target. The femme fatale’s pro- 
vocative wink from the dim recesses of a cocktail 
lounge may pack the wallop of a Sabre-Jet, yet 
its speed is a languorous one-tenth of a second. 
Imagine a wink five hundred times as fast! Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp. has produced a 
camera that does just that. Its shutter speed 
is 1/5000th of a second : . . a speed made possible 
only by using Titanium shutter leaves. Such shutter 
speeds are essential in guided missile research and 
the development of supersonic devices. 
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Titanium had the necessary light weight, rigidity, 
fatigue resistance, corrosion resistance and capa- 
bility of being rolled to a thickness of 0.0022” with 
a tolerance of +0.0001”. 


Just one of the many jobs being done better with 
Titanium. 


TMCA is the world’s major supplier of Titanium 
bar, billet, sheet, strip, wire, extrusions and tubing 
to jet engine, guided missile, atomic energy, chemical 
processing and marine industries. 
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so that real income is now higher, not lower, than it was 
last year. Even on the farms, although prices have 
fallen, incomes are recovering. Statistically, the Republi- 
can, have the better of the argument ; but the Democrats 
have the psychological advantage, and will be sure to press 
i: in the weeks remaining before the election. 


President Takes the Reins 


Ws a month to go until polling day, President 
Eisenhower is himself climbing on to the Republican 


bandwagon. Until last week he had been watching it from 
on high in Washington, occasionally cheering in a states- 
manlike way from the television screens. But now he is 
coming down to drive it himself all over the country and 
to whip on local Republican candidates and workers with 
the encouragement of his smile and enthusiasm. This 
change of plan is the result of reports, now almost 
unanimous, that the Democrats will draw far ahead if the 
Republican campaign does not pick up speed. Mr Eisen- 
hower does not want to be beaten and he is still the only 
man who can drive his party to victory. 

But the President’s willingness to take over the 
Republican reins is also an answer to one of Mr Stevenson’s 
main charges against him. The Democratic candidate does 
not discuss his opponent’s health but he insists that, even 
before his illnesses, Mr Eisenhower consistently rejected 
‘the positive responsibilities ” of his office and that strong 
leadership is essential if the American system is to work 
effectively. By this accusation Mr Stevenson is hoping to 
identify the President with his Administration and his party, 
to win over those voters who still admire Mr Eisenhower 
even though they dislike what the Republicans have done 
in Washington. Mr Stevenson opened this slashing line 
of personal attack in Kansas City, Mr Truman’s home 
town, and was heartily praised for his new aggressiveness 
by the ex-President. Mr Eisenhower on his side is also 
hitting harder with every speech and grows more partisan 
each day. Perhaps more important he is taking the news- 
paper headlines away from Mr Stevenson, who was able 
to monopolise them as long as he toured the country while 
President Eisenhower stayed silently at home. 


Stanley Plan on Stage 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 


“1 THANK God, there are no free schools nor printing, 

and I hope we shall not have, these hundred years.” 
With these words, Virginia’s Royal Governor, Sir William 
Berkeley, replied to a question from the Lords Commis- 
ioners of Foreign Plantations in 1671. The Old Dominion s 
present Governor, Mr Thomas Stanley, might well repeat 
them, should he be asked about today’s educational prospects 
in Virginia when he arrives in England next week to com- 
memorate the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown. For the Stanley plan and its related 
measures, which have just been passed into law by a special 
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session of the Virginia Legislature after a confused month 
of hearings and debate, establish a complicated procedure 
which will cut off from state funds, and shut, any publicly 
financed school in Virginia in which a move is made to 


integrate white and Negro pupils, whether voluntarily or 


by order of the courts. 


Two Virginia communities—Arlington 2nd Charlottes- 
ville—though they have both appealed against the decisions, 
are under court order to mix the races in their schools. The 
new legislation therefore serves primarily to choose the 
ground for the coming contest between federal and state 
sovereignty. Since the Stanley plan puts the responsibility 
for maintaining segregation directly on the Governor, it may 
mean that the federal government, in proceeding to enforce 
the decision of a federal court, will now move against the 
Governor, the chief executive of the entire state, instead 
of against the school board or the local government of the 
district failing to comply. 


* 


In the State Senate, the votes on the measures were close 
—the issue was decided by margins of from four to six 
in a body of thirty-nine. The struggle was between those 
who wanted some degree of local option, to take account 
of the very different racial ratios and public attitudes that 
exist in various parts of the state, and those who wanted 
to present a united, state-wide front against segregation. In 
Southside Virginia, where Negroes generally outnumber 
whites, in some counties by two or more to cone, and where 
incomes are mostly derived from a traditional pattern of 
agriculture, white citizens, faced with a choice between 
maintaining the public school system without segregation, 
and closing the schools, would be likely to choose the latter. 
But in the area west of the Blue Ridge mountains, where the 
Negro population has always been small and the public 
school system a source of great pride, there would probably 
be a popular reaction against the closing of the schools and 
the withdrawal of state funds. In some of the larger cities, 
such as Richmond, the state capital, and Norfolk, for whose 
school budgets two dollars or more are raised locally for 
every dollar received from state funds, schools cut off from 
the state system might be continued under local auspices. 
And in the northern part of the state, the dormitory area 
around Washington, it was evident earlier this year that 
residents were willing to attempt to integrate the small Negro 
population whose living standards are comparatively high 
as a result of government employment. The attitudes of 
Southside Virginia have thus dominated the other regions. 

Factional and party politics have been similarly promi- 
nent. The Stanley plan has been master-minded by Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia’s aristocratic Democratic boss, 
He repeated his demand for “ massive resistance” to the 
Supreme Court decision against segregation at his annual 
picnic for his supporters just before the special session. 
Some of the lesser figures in the Byrd organisation have let 
it be known that they think the race issue provides a solid 
basis which will ensure their political power for another 
generation. But the machine was unable to hold its sup- 
porters. in line, On the other side of the close votes in the 
Senate were men who in the past have been stalwarts of the 
organisation. Duting the hearings, Mr Colgate Darden, a 
lifelong member of the machine, Governor of the state 
during the war and at present President of the University of 
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Virginia, testified against the Stanley plan and for local 
option. This, he said, 

touches the genius of Virginia in that it leaves the locali- 

ties to deal with a local problem . . . I don’t believe there is 

any plan short of closing the public school system which 
will prevent all integration. 
A Richmond banker, who is a member of the State Board 
of Education, added : “ Any time you people contemplate 
an end to the public schools, you are going to destroy the 
future of the youth of Virginia.” 

Delegates returning from the session all agreed that what 
has happened is only a curtain-raiser. The stage is now set 
a certain way; but the action is still to come. No one 
thinks the play will be a comedy. 

The chief actors are not likely to be moderates ; as one 
homeward-bound assemblyman put it : “I’m going to get 
out of politics. Why should I spend a third of my time just 
pickin’ my heart out tryin’ to talk sense ?” In the two years 
since the Supreme Court’s original decision, most moderate 
men, white and Negro, have been reduced to silence or 
ineffectiveness. A Negro moderate is classed by his associa- 
ates as an “ Uncle Tom.” A white moderate is challenged 


by the instant question : “ You don’t believe in mixin’, do © 


you ?” and a reply suggesting that this is not the issue can 
easily lead to the epithet : “ Nigger-lover |” The Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot commented on the recent burning of a fiery 
cross : 


Those leaders at the top who create the climate which 
inspires an ugly act at the bottom cannot escape the moral 
responsibility for this and other assaults on human 
dignity. 

On the other hand, the current attitude of the churches 
is in marked contrast to that of the eighteen-fifties, when 
southern preachers were quick to supply Biblical authority 
for slavery. Today, a plucky fight for moderation is being 
kept up in many a pulpit, by ministers who have been given 
te understand that, in the view of some of their substantial 
vestrymen and elders, the church is no place for contem- 
porary reference. At the hearings in the Legislature, a 
witness testifying “ As a minister of the Christian faith, I 
might say that Jesus Christ . . .” was cut short by an 
assemblyman with a curt : “ Tell me about Jesus later.” 


* 


The legislative effort to nullify the Supreme Court deci- 
sion raises several questions. Was the Court wise to allow 
an interval of time, and an indefinite one at that; between 
the announcement of the fundamental principle in 1954 and 
the date on which specific compliance will be required ? 
With national leadership lacking, local leadership has decided 
how this time should be used. Where, as in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, it was used as a period of prepara- 
tion, the interval has been of undoubted advantage. But 
where, as in Virginia and most of the Deep South, it has 
been used to explore the most advantageous method of re- 
sistance, possibilities of compliance that existed two years 
ago have been lost in a hardening of attitudes. 

That is a question for the past. A question for the future 
is: What will the federal government do next ? While the 
matter was being argued in the judicial branch, the other 
two branches of government were temporarily inactive. 
Now, on the state and local levels, executive and legislative 
authorities are busy again, some sustaining enforcement, 
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some organising resistance. Federal action cannot be long 
postponed, yet there is no certainty at all about how the 
federal government can uphold the court’s decision—short 
of the use of force, which all sides are agreed to avoid. 
Because the Stanley plan is the most precise school pro- 
gramme a southern state has yet offered in resistance, the 
answer is not unlikely to be supplied in Virginia. 


Protection for Winter Woollies 


HE beleaguered defences of the State Department 

against the spate of demands for import quotas were 
breached only partially last week when President Eisenhower 
imposed higher duties on woollen fabrics imported in the 
last quarter of 1956, providing the imports exceed a quota 
of 3.5 million lb. The higher duties, the practical effect of 
which is discussed in a Business Note on page 75, will 
remain in force only until the end of the year but, if market 
conditions warrant, they may be reimposed next year. 
They had been foreshadowed in the “Geneva reserva- 
tion,” an escape clause written into the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, which permits the United States to 
raise its import duties on woollen and worsted fabrics if 
the volume of imports in any year exceeds five per cent 
of the average domestic production during the three preced- 
ing years. Imports in 1955 were 14.3 million lb, and in 
the first half of this year reached 9.4 million Ib, nearly 40 
per cent above the corresponding period of 1955. 

In exercising the “ Geneva reservation,” the President has 
done something—as he could hardly avoid doing before the 
election—to fulfil the pledge in the Republican party plat- 
form to give more protection to domestic industry. But the 
special escape clause for wool has enabled him to do it 
without laying the field wide open to a flood of quota con- 
cessions on other imports. The Administration has also 
succeeded, for the time being, in placating the cotton textile 
manufacturers without conceding the need for legislation to 
impose quotas, by persuading the Japanese to limit unilater- 
ally their exports to the United States. This “ voluntary ” 
agreement, which formerly covered cotton cloth alone, has 
now been extended to cover cotton clothing and other cotton 
manufactures ; in 1957, Japanese exports of these products 
to the United States will be “ determined by the level of 
trade in 1955.” The agreement does not, however, include 
woollen goods. 

This Japanese expedient, which is in any case not fully 
trusted by American textile producers, offers no solution for 
the many other industries lobbying for protection by quota. 
A group of the most vociferous protectionists recently had 
another opportunity to present their case to a House sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of Representative 
Boggs, a Democrat from Louisiana, which has been holding 
wide-ranging hearings on the foreign trade policies of the 
United States and their effect on the national interest. The 
Republican Administration has not been helped, in the 
weeks before the election, by these-attacks on the mild way 
in which it has implemented the various escape clauses and 
defence provisions which Congress has insisted on writing 
into foreign trade legislation. . 


(Continued on page 49) 
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SPEED, SECURITY & SAFETY 


To and from Northern Ireland 
LONDON, BELFAST, GLASGOW, PRESTON & LARNE 
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_ Express Container Services mounted upon Daily Sailings between 
PRESTON (Lancs), LARNE (Co. Antrim) and ARDROSSAN (Ayrshire) 
All parts of NORTHERN IRELAND, SCOTLAND and ENGLAND served 
. Immunity from Loss by Theft or Damage 2 
Closed Security-locked Containers “ 
Insulated Containers for Perishable Foodstuffs * 
Perfect Hygiene and Cleanliness . 
All Goods Conveyed with Minimum Packing * 
Open Containers for Unpacked Machinery * 


DOOR-TO-DOOR INCLUSIVE RATES 


ANGLO-CONTINENTAL CONTAINER SERVICES 
(LONDON) LTD. and (BELFAST) LTD. 


Lonpon (Offices) - 79 Dunton Road, S.E.1, Bermondsey 4881/4 MANCHESTER 2 - 270/1, Royal Exchange Buildings, Blackfriars 9287/9 
Lonpon (Depot) - Elland Road, S.E.15, New X 4885/7 t PREsTON - The Docks, Preston 86742/4 
ARDROSSAN - Harbour Street, Ardrossan-Saltcoats 1911/2 Larns, N. IneLanp - Bay Road, Larne 2331/3 
Barsro. 1 - 61, Park Street, Bristol 25435/6 Giaseow, C.2 - 10, Bothwell Street, City 6997/8 
Betrast - 35/9 Middlepath Street, Belfast 59261/4 
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A° the Irish Republic faces the prospect of a declining 
population and cuts back its imports to meet an 
economic crisis, Ulster anticipates an increase in its popu- 
jation of ten per cent by 1979 and has formally been 
exempted by the United Kingdom Treasury from the 
credit squeeze. The only welfare state benefit which Ulster 
people do not share equally with English, Welsh or Scots 
is legal aid—and Ulster’s thousand pulpits could not but 
oppose subsidies for divorce. In other benefits, whether for 
unemployment, health or education, Ulster is nearing 
parity with Britain—the school-leaving age goes up next 
year ; where facilities lag behind United. Kingdom stan- 
dards, the leeway is being made up by the British taxpayer. 
Wage rates are mostly maintained at mainland levels by the 
trade unions whose headquarters are in London. It has 
been necessary to put a pale round the province to keep 
out job and welfare hunting citizens of the Republic in 
the fosm of the Safeguarding of Employment Act. 

Never, in fact, did the border divide two ways of life so 
satisfactorily to Orangemen as today. For twenty years 
Ulster stuck to the British 
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One More Heave? 


For a country which between the wars had an unemploy- 
ment rate of 20 per cent, the present level of 6.8 per cent, 
however, does not look unduly discouraging. On a working 
population of 470,000 it amounts to not much more than 
30,000. Would not one last heave—perhaps by the attrac- 
tion of four or five large British or American firms—sop up 
this puddle of joblessness for good and all ? 

Ulster, however, is not a development area nearing its 
full complement of new factories. To think of it in that 
light is to misconceive its economic problem. Besides being 
the remotest British province, it is also a state—and a state 
whose whole policy turns on the determination of the 
majority to remain part of the United Kingdom and separate 
from the rest of Ireland. It is true that Ulstermen do not 
think of it as a state. Belfast has not the air of a capital, 
as Dublin has—elegantly and authentically. Belfast is all 
too grimly a British industrial provincial city, with a parlia- 
ment house in bad taste unconvincingly set in a suburb at 
the end of a troiley-line. And this is exactly what the 
Ulsterman wishes it té be—a provincial centre. London 
is his capital. But Ulster is a 
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mont, out of loyalty to the 
Imperial Parliament, voted for. But then Unionists opposed 
home rule itself ; when they duly discovered that so far 
from encouraging separatism, it necessitated keeping in 
close step with Britain, they realised its merits. So with 
cradle-to-grave social services: a thing so repugnant to the 
Catholic Hierarchy cannot but find favour in the eyes of 
even an old-fashioned non-conformist Ulster radical. And 
now that the Republic is forced to tighten its belt in step 
with Britain, while Ulster is free to continue priming the 
pump, the cup of Northern Irish pleasure is nearly full. 

But not quite full—for Ulster’s unemployment, at 6.8 per 
cent, conforms to the Irish rather than the British level. 
After thirty-five years under home rule, Ulster, it is claimed, 
is really beginning to bear comparison with the other parts 
of the United Kingdom; the formula, “ equal burdens, equal 
benefits,” is bearing fruit in a new buoyancy. New indus- 
tries, diversifying the traditional pattern of “linen and 
ships,” have created over 30,000 new jobs ; the impact of 
the social services may be measured in the death rate, which 
by 1955 was down to II. per 1,000 compared with 11.7 
in England and 12.6 in the Republic—and 15.4 in Ulster 
in 1923 ; the rate of house building exceeds that of Britam. 
Yet full employment does not go with these things so far. 





also means being strong 
compared with the south, not depopulated. There must be 
enough Ulstermen, both as voters and as “ specials,” to 
vote Ulster British and keep out the IRA. The difficulty 
is to achieve both these objectives, since in strict economic 
terms they are contradictory. Either you can have the 
standard of life—which means full employment—or you 
can have the population. But not, in a fringe province, 
both. 

The effort made in the last ten years to jack up the 
province’s standard of living is not however a by-product 
of postwar British social policy. It was a political necessity. 
It was possible to tolerate the big lag in Ulster levels of 
employment, earnings and amenities behind British before 
the war because jobs on the mainland were hard to get 
by anybody; it became risky when too many jobs in 
Britain were chasing too few English workpeople. Too 
many Ulster Protestant voters might have joined the chase. 
But to raise standards to the Ulsterman also means raising 
costs to the Ulster industrialist, and perpetuating the short- 
age of jobs that drives the Ulsterman abroad. Ulster, enjoy- 
ing full British standards, cannot agree to find its own level 
in the British economy like the Scottish highlands. Its 
policy is to seek from Britain not merely “ development area 
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treatment ” but a broad range of financial and economic 
adjustments which will give full employment in Ulster at 
British living standards for a rising Ulster population. 
Almost from the first days of devolution Ulster politi- 
cians have pressed Britain for such adjustments. The 
most important step was taken in the twenties in the change 
of the role of the “imperial contribution”—the agreed 
proportion of Ulster’s revenue earmarked as Ulster’s share 
in shared United Kingdom overheads like defence. Clearly 
if taxation is uniform, and the imperial contribution forms 
a fixed proportion of national overheads, the balance of 
Ulster revenue may fluctuate and may be inadequate to 
provide services in Ulster of the same quality as in Britain. 
This was originally envisaged ; but it was not long before 
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the formula was stood on its head—and for many years the 
cost of Ulster services has been the first charge on Ulster 
revenue, and the “imperial contribution” has become a 
residuary item, which has at times fallen near zero, and 
(as a separate analysis shows) is more than offset by other 
payments from Britain to Ulster. — 

The principle has in fact been tacitly accepted that 
Ulster can be a deficit or “subsidised” area. The rea! 
problem raised by the rate of unemployment is not whether 
one more heave will end it, but whether it can be ended at 
all ; what measures, at what cost, can so neutralise the pro- 
vince’s natural disadvantages that both the indices which 
Ulster politicians must watch—the rate of unemployment 
and the rate of emigration—will drop towards safe levels. 


Salt Water Fallacies 


LSTER’S economic handicaps are not easily to be 

overcome. Its main if not the only indigenous 
source of wealth is its grassland ed by an abundant 
rainfall. Its location is a handicap to the growth 
of industry based on resources drawn from elsewhere, 
and its small population—2.7 per cent of that of the 
United Kingdom—provides too limited a market for 
industries to produce for 
local use, other than build- == — 


tyre fabrics, can also stand the transport burden ; so can 
some light industries producing goods whose value is great 
in relation to their bulk and cost of raw materials, and a 
large proportion of whose output can be shipped directly 
overseas, All these, of course, mainly employ female labour ; 
and the favourable labour cost indeed may permit 
them to operate in the rural areas despite the high 
cost of Ulster road transport. 








ing. In 1935 half Ulster’s 
output of manufactures was 
for export compared with a 
quarter of the United King- 
dom’s. Linen and ship- 
building incurred no com- 
petitive disadvantage in the 
cost of delivery of the |p 
finished product (1 per cent ae 
on the value of linen), and 
in raw materials linen was B ; 
partly, though decreasingly, reatrsu 
based on a home grown fibre, 

while the shipbuilding indus- 
try was able to arrange that 
steel should be delivered to 
Belfast at the prices ruling at 
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) But it is far more difficult to 
attract the heavy industry 
which employs men ; it must 
be able to follow the example 
of BTH at Larne, which 
will export heavy alternators 
overseas. Country towns 
suffer from male unemploy- 
ment; which however is 
persistent for more reasons 
than the purely economic. 
“ Are you married—or work- 
ing ? ” is the unkind question 
asked of men in London- 
derry ; but the balance might 
be restored if the breeding 
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other shipyards in the United 

Kingdom. Linen and shipbuilding fit well into Ulster’s 
economy—linen in the country districts provides work for 
rural female labour, and in the Belfast area for the women- 
folk from households whose main breadwinner is in ship- 
building or engineering. But it was Ulster’s misfortune (and 
still is) that linen is a luxury article and ships are capital 
goods—the demand for which is liable to periodic slumps. 
Both were hit by the recession in 1952-53. 

Other industries have been attracted naturally to 
Northern Ireland, but they have a narrow range. Other 
textiles assort well with linen, using much the same skills 
and often similar processes ; and the transport disadvantage 
is also little more than that experienced by linen. Cotton 
textiles, which can import their raw material direct, pro- 
bably add no more than § per cent to their cost through 
transport. The manufacture of carpets, both for export and 
the mainland market, is also favoured to some extent as it 
can import wool direct. Processes based on textiles, like 


on a regular commercial 
basis. 

_ Nor are the prospects for the expansion of Ulster’s estab- 
lished industries very hopeful. Shipbuilding is confined 
to a single firm—Harland and Wolff—and capacity is booked 
far ahead ; but it is not very likely to employ more men— 
indeed the switch from liners to tankers involves the redun- 
dancy of craftsmen in the fitting out trades. The linen 
industry shrank steadily between the wars and the decline 
recommenced in 1951. Founded on cheap labour and cheap 
flax the industry now enjoys neither, and though the fabric 
itself is unrivalled for many purposes, it also now has many 
competitors. It suffers from an archaic wages system, 
although this problem is being tackled ; labour turnover is 
high. It is often alleged that it ought to re-equip faster, 
but linen looms, unlike cotton and other looms cannot be 
easily modernised, and much of the modern machinery 
lately installed produces poorer cloth. Experiments with 
the mixing of linen with other fibres were disastrous and 
did great harm to Irish linen’s good name. Linen, in fact. 
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must stand on its own, as something unique. This requires 
rescatch not into blends, but into improved quality, methods 
and wider uses in industry than clothing or napery. To 
hold its consumer market good and determined publicity 
is vital. Im fact both research and publicity are inade- 
quate ; firms are out of date, managements tired. But when 
a firm is efficiently run and its linen imaginatively marketed 
it often finds difficulty in coping with the press of orders. It 
may be that the industry is now nearing bedrock ; but com- 
petition from the Continent, where more scientific research 
iy being done, promises to become troublesome, and it is 
not easy to feel great confidence about the future. 

Every attempt to broaden the range of industry in Ulster 
thus comes back in the end to transport costs. How serious 
is this today, quite apart from the cramping effects it has 
had in the past? No single measure or index can be 
oftered ; and special rates are legion and secret. The Irish 
sea involves Ulster firms in both direct and indirect addi- 
tional costs. The direct cost is the sea freight, in which 
the cost of loading and unloading at the docks may be the 
most serious Component ; it is paid both ways—on materials 
inwards and goods outwards unless the latter are for export. 
Sea freight requires, in addition, heavier packing, which 
puts an extra cost on materials and sub-assemblies inwards 
and goods outwards—unless for export. Additional indirect 
expenses are the losses incurred in breakage by dock hand- 
ling. . Another, perhaps the most important of all, is the 
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delays caused by shipping. Delays are costly enough in 
Britain ; but there is the alternative of road and rail, and 
individual firms can run their own fleets of lorries to any 
part of the island if marketing conditions make it advisable. 
Except in the rare cases when it can use airfreight, the 
Ulster firm is at the mercy of the shipping bottleneck. 
There is, too, a certairi managerial disadvantage in operat- 
ing a branch factory so far from the mainland. 

The cost of the sea link, moreover, is raised to Ulster 
by the inefficiency of port facilities. At Heysham, for 
example, sidings are inadequate and the hold up of trucks 
may make it longer to deliver cloth to Burnley than to New 
York. Dockers work so slowly that only 600 tons can be 
loaded on to ships of 1,500 tons capacity ; even before the 
war they could load only 1,100 tons. Knocking off on Satur- 
day afternoons for football often means that goods loaded 
on Friday night in Belfast return to Belfast on Monday 
morning before being offloaded finally in Liverpool on 
Tuesday. Freight rates tend to be raised to Ulster by rates 
agreements between Coast Lines and the Transport Com- 
mission. There is also solid reason to believe that profits by 
merchants in the coal trade are higher than those ruling in 
Britain. 

All this is the natural result of a lack of competition. 
Competition is, however, now provided by the cross-channel 
container and vehicle ferry services between Larne and 
Preston ; but they are still relatively dear, except for goods 





Finance Under Devolution 


HE accompanying diagram illustrates the “federal” 

system of Ulster finance. On the revenue side, the 
Central government in London collects nearly 90 per cent 
of the taxes, direct and indirect and at United Kingdom 
rates—only the remaining taxes, described as “ transferred,” 
which are collected by the Ulster authorities can be varied 
locally (and are—for example, estate duties are lower than 
in Britain). In addition to the taxes collected in Ulster the 
Central government_adds from the United Kingdom 
exchequer a small sum, treated as a receipt by Ulster, to 
equalise the cost of the social services, which cost more to 
apply in Ulster conditions than in Britain. 

On the expenditure side, the Central government retains 
from the 90 per cent of the Ulster revenue which it collects 
(a) an amount to pay for Ulster services run from London— 
such as the post offices, the Supreme Court, etc., and (5) the 
“ imperial contribution ” which is the amount agreed between 
the two governments as representing Ulster’s share of defence 
and other United Kingdom overheads. This sum is in theory 
agreed by the Joint Exchequer Board, which, however, meets 
very rarely ; and its procedure is obscure. Less these sums, 
Ulster receipts are handed back to be added to taxes locally 
collected to meet expenditure in Ulster. 

But this equation does not include all transfers between 
the governments. There are agricultural and food subsidies 
which in 1954-55 amounted to about £10 million, but are 
now less; and the tax on undistributed profits of British 
companies owned by Ulster residents must be added. Pro- 
fessor C. F, Carter of Queens University calculated that 


these sums, with the exchequer contribution, amounted in. 


1952-53 to £21 million against an “imperial contribution ” of 
£19 million. . In 1954-55 the imperial contribution of £12 
million was similarly offset, and perhaps negative also. In 
1956-57 the imperial contribution is also estimated at £12 
million, but agricultural subsidies have fallen. 

But it must be emphasised that financial relations between 
the two countries are never fully explained and are the result 


of confidential discussions between the two sets of officials 
dealing with finance in London and Belfast. In any case, it 
is not fair to accept the figures entirely on their face value— 
for even now in some respects Ulster is spending less on 
social services per head than Britain, and not giving fully 
equivalent services. This point is overlooked by Mr Labras 
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O’Nuallain’s analysis which simply on the figures showed 
that between 1921 and 1939 there had been a net “ contribu- 
tion” from Britain of £2.7 million, and between 1946 and 
1950 one of £5.1 million (he does not dispute that the 
imperial contribution in the war years aggregated {80 
million). When there is no parity of services, Ulster under 
devolution is entitled to claim that it is overtaxed compared 
with other “ deficit” areas—such as the Scottish highlands. 
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of high value. Their great advantage is that they cut down 
packing costs and losses. The clearest measure of the heavy 
disadvantage of sea transport is shown in the subsidy of 
17s. a ton which the Ulster government makes to industrial 
users of coal, costing the exchequer £750,000 a year. With- 
out this subsidy, steam coal which is delivered to, say, 
Birmingham for £4 13s. a ton costs £6 Is. a ton in Belfast. 
The transport handicap, 
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Ulster have meant only too often lack of enterprise ; unem 
ployment and cheap labour have discouraged modernisation 
of plant as well as of management and of marketing tech- 
niques. While the return to the Ulster investor is thus 
often unattractive, the rate of gross profit has to be much 
higher. Contracts acceptable on a ten per cent margin in 
Britain must offer 20 per cent to the Ulster contractor. 
These disadvantages are 





by narrowing the range of 
industry and keeping the £ 
Ulster cost of living up, has 
impoverished the entire 
economy. Salt water is no 
barrier to money, and 
Ulster’s savings, denied local 
opportunities, have flowed to 
Britain in search of higher 
yields and wider variety of 
stocks. Over {£400 million 100 
has been invested by Ulster- 
. men in Britain, against a 
mere quarter of this sum 0 
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reflected in Ulster’s lower 
income per head—{205 per 
head in 19§4 compared with 
£299 in Britain and {£159 in 
the Irish Republic. The pre- 
dominance of agriculture is 
partly responsible for this 
figure ; but industrial earn- 
ings are also lower than in 
Britain corresponding to the 
fact that net output per 
worker averages only 75-80 
per cent of the British level. 
But since 1939 both income 
and earnings have been 
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invested by British capitalists 1952 1953 
in Ulster. Local firms are 
smaller and a higher pro- 
portion are private companies than in Britain. Business 


enterprise depends rather on the family tradition than 
on the professional manager and the public company. 
The average capital of the Ulster firm is barely 75 
per cent that in Britain, and 60 per cent of industrial 
capital is in private companies against 36 per cent in Britain. 
Remoteness, limited capital, and family firms in modern 


Bringing the job 


ORTHERN IRELAND began its attempt to counter- 
N act these cost disadvantages, and to diversify its 
narrow industrial base, before the war; by making sub- 
stantial grants it pulled in over 50 firms employing 6,000 
workpeople in the thirties. There are now two kinds of 
subsidy, one to encourage the modernisation and te-equip- 
ment of established firms, the other to attract new manu- 
facturers. These provisions leave a great deal of discretion 
to the Ulster Ministry of Commerce, and great enterprise 
has been shown in meeting every “ prospect” in a down- 
to-earth business spirit ; the spearhead of the effort is the 
Northern Ireland Development Council. There is, however, 
some dissatisfaction with the way in which the Board of 
Trade in London has presented Ulster’s claims when a 
British firm was considering the relative merits of the various 
development areas. 

Under the Re-equipment of Industry and Capital Grants 
to Industry (N.I.) Acts outright grants have been made to 
meet a third to a quarter of the cost of improved buildings 
or new plant; about {£21 million has been spent or ear- 
marked. It amounts in effect to an extra investment allow- 


ance and recognises the perennial shortage of capital which 
causes small Ulster firms to lag behind. The industries 
development acts make the initial establishment of firms 
cheap and easy ; both standard and specialised factories are 
built and let at subsidised rentals, and grants are made 
The government usually builds 


towards new machinery. 


. > 
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rising faster in Ulster than 
in Britain—before the war, 
national income per head was only just over 50 per cent of 
British. Clearly this-means that the possibility of setting 
lower labour costs against higher transport and production 
costs in Ulster is diminishing. When profit margins are 
everywhere getting narrower and price competition in home 
or export markets more severe, this must tell against location 
of operations across the Irish Sea. 





to the Ulsterman 


approach roads and, for large factories in new locations, 
housing estates. In theory, it seeks manufactures that em- 
ploy mainly males, and it offers bigger concessions to firms 
that will go to remoter areas where unemployment is heavy, 
such as Londonderry. Nor are these the only inducements. 
At a time when shortage of labour, associated with soaring 
labour costs, curbed the expansion of firms in Britain, Ulster 
offered an “ overspill ” area where labour was readily avail- 
able. Now that labour difficulties in Britain have been 
eased, but working capital is harder to find, Ulster offers 
not only a cheap factory and plant ; the removal of CIC 
restraints on bank advances for Ulster development makes 
it possible to raise money to cover the rest of the cost of 
expansion despite the credit squeeze in Britain. 

To examine these measures critically is in no way to 
denigrate them. If Ulster is not to remain largely a breed- 
ing reserve for factory labour in Britain they were necessary. 
It is fair to say, too, that if they leave Ulster’s basic dis- 
abilities untouched, they are doing something to impart new 
momentum in the economy. The narrowness of Ulster’s 
industrial base created a shortage of skilled labour—whose 
wage rates often exceed the British level—which these new 
industries may correct, perhaps attracting back some of the 
skilled men who have left. They are certainly extending the 
range of semi-skilled employment and training new skills, 
thus creating new labour resources locally. Nor is all ex- 
pansion government-sponsored ; some firms have opened up 
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No CLC. squeeze 


on factory development 
in Northern Ireland 


U/nused resources to be devel oped— 
SAYS THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


In a letter to the Chairman of the Capital Issues Committee the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
of Northern Ireland—‘“‘There, in contrast to the rest of the U.K., are unused resources which might 
be developed for the benefit of our economy as a whole. I am therefore writing to let you know that 
the Treasury will be ready in principle to consent to proposals to raise money exclusively for invest- 
ment in Northern Ireland...” 


NOW... Northern [reland offers you 





GENEROUS FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE Little absenteeism: low labour turnover. High output 
Capital grants for plant, machinery and new buildings. per mae. 
Grants toward transier of > saa ge a AND » » » the opportunity to raise money in Great 
land. Grants for training and services. Coal rebate. Britain for investment in‘Northern Ireland. 
FACTORIES ie FULL INFORMATION 
—12 planned or building The Council (Chairman, Lord Chandos) has prepared 
Government-built factories to meet your needs en ren- a practical Memorandum of the facts a businessman 
tal (from as little as 9d. per sq. ft. per annum) or on wants to know. Write for it in strict confidence to the 
repayment. NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, 
DEPT. El, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, 
PLENTIFUL LABOUR LONDON SWI (Tel: WHI 0651) 
Plentiful labour supply. Possibility of multiple shifts. or to the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. El, Belfast. 








Northern Ireland 


—centre of growing industry 
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in Ulster on their own, on an assessment of cost advantages. 
But the question is still whether these measures are enough 
—whether, to put it crudely, the subsidy is even now 
adequate. 

It is one thing to attract new firms as the result of 
“ overspill ” in a time of expansion in the United Kingdom; 
it is another to correct a permanent disadvantage in 
operating costs which in the end must tend to overhaul 


reduced capital costs and inhibit further growth—as well . 


as secondary growth in the form of service and sub- 
contracting industries. It may be assumed that the greater 
number of firms attracted to Ulster fit the traditional 
pattern of making goods for export whose value-to-weight 
ratio is high—and for those “ out west” in Londonderry 
and Enniskillen very high indeed. This leaves Ulster as 
dependent as ever on the sensitivity of export trades— 
pulling more than its weight in the export effort. The 
province remains largely cut off from manufacture for the 
mass British market, yet its local standard of living is 
chained to the United Kingdom level by its having to 
import, at extra cost, most of its consumable goods from 
Britain (and if resale price maintenance goes, Ulster prices 
might be raised above the British level to carry the full extra 
transport cost). As it is, a council house in Ulster costs up 
to 12} per cent more to build than in England and Wales. 


* 


There is also a dilemma over wage costs. Parity requires 
that if the cost of living in Ulster is as high as on the 
mainland, wages should also be around the British level ; 
but one of the attractions held out to Ulster manufacturers 
is that labour costs are lower. This is undoubtedly true. 
Average weekly earnings (as opposed to rates) are rather 
over 80 per cent of British. This, however, is partly 
because the proportion of unskilled and female labour in 
Ulster is far higher than in Britain—and the proportion 
of “ non-productive” or administrative workers is lower. 
Labour costs, on the other hand, are at present lower 
because labour turnover is less, less overtime is worked, 
and all sorts of special wage payments are unnecessary in a 
region where unemployment discourages the blackmailing 
of employers, even in shipbuilding. But wages have been 
rising fast compared with their prewar level ; as in Britain 
the differentials between skilled and unskilled work have 
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narrowed and women’s wages have risen steeply. Statistics 
show that trade disputes have been as frequent and lengthy 
in Ulster as in Britain, though since 1953 have been less. 
The older industries are in fact bitterly complaining of 
this. Linen manufacturers declare that the new factories 
do not take the’ unemployed, but cream the best of the 
women workers at higher wages ; and that firms originally 
established on an undertaking to employ men, quickly turn 
over to women and even juveniles to reduce their labour 
cost—a common experience in the British development 
areas. These complaints are echoed by many of the newer 
industries whose managers say “ We don’t want any more 
factories round here anyway.” The risk of pushing up 
earnings and employment with one hand, therefore, is that 
unemployment is being created elsewhere in the Northern 
Irish economy with the other. | 
It is not easy to assess the extent to which this has 
happened, because the definition of insurable workers has 
changed. But between 1948 and 1955 the insured labour 
force in work fell by 3,000—from 444,000 to 441,000 ; but 
those employed in agriculture fell by 11,000 and those in 
the linen industry fell by 7,000 while other declining 
industries put another 10,000 out of work ; in the same 
. period 5,800 were added to the unemployed. The number 
taken on by industries assisted by the government in those 
seven years was about 14,000. Services took on another 
3,000 in that period and building (mostly government- 
subsidised) 4,000 more. Therefore it would appear that 
government-generated activity did little more than help to 
offset adverse changes elsewhere in the Ulster economy. 
Looking ahead, the industrial working population is ex- 
pected to increase (at the present rate of migration) by 
about 16,000 by 1961. If the present rate of expansion by 
government assisted firms is maintained—both those already 
established and new ones that are expected to provide 500 
new jobs a year—another 10,000 new jobs will be created. 
These figures hardly suggest that unless non-assisted 
industry expands more rapidly, there will be any great 
improvement in Ulster unemployment. Clearly a further 
decline in linen would make things worse—and it is badly 
squeezed between rising costs and the competition of 
synthetics. So would a further fall in insured agricultural 
employment. And what happens if there is a drift from 
the land by the self-employed—the peasant or, more 
probably, his children ? 
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Life on the Milk Cheque 


HE decontrol of food in 1953 was a heavy blow to the 
T Ulster peasant farmer. For twelve years he had 
suffered no competitive disadvantage against the English or 
Scots farmer im the transport of his beef, pigs, eggs and 
mutton to the English market, as all prices were the same 
guaranteed prices, whether in Londonderry or Sussex. 
Milk is now the only product paid for at full English sub- 
sidised rates. Indeed it is more heavily subsidised. Eighty 
per cent of British production is liquid milk for consump- 
tion, the balance going to the processer, and the whole 
bought at 38. 1d. a gallon, even though the processer pays 
only 1s. 6d. Im Ulster farmers also get 3s. 1d. a gallon, 
though only §§ per cent is for liquid consumption, and the 
rest goes to the processer. Milk production has been rising 
by about 34 million gallons a year since the war ; in 1956 
it began to imerease even faster. 

This concentration on milk 
is the inevitable resort of the 
small farmer who cannot do 
chancier lines in a big way. 
Apologists for Ulster agricul- 
ture argue that it is intensive 
agriculture. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s analysis of the 
financial results of a sample 
of farms shows—inevitably 


—that the smaller the farm a || 


the higher the profit per Bastin mi 


\y 


acre; but the sample also Mi woe 
tends to be weighted in TSS aS 
favour of the efficient small ‘ ooh. 
farmer, if only because it 
relies on ability to keep de- 
tailed and accurate accounts. 
No less important, the profits 
of the small farms do not take into account the value of the 
labour of the farmer and his wife. In fact, the average 
undercapitalised small farmer in Ulster survives by 
immensely long hours and a very compressible stan- 
dard of living. The average holding is under 30 acres} 
of 90,000 “ farms” a third are beween 1 and 15 acres. The 
number of owners is increasing ; but since 1945, mainly 
because so much land has (rightly) gone back to pasture, 
17,000 full-time agricultural workers have left the land, 
8,000 part-time workers, 14,000 farmers’ sons and daughters. 

Pigs are, with milk, the most profitable line to small 
farmers, but the guaranteed market which the farmer gets 
for his milk deprives him of any incentive to feed skim to 
pigs, so production is based on imported feeding stuffs. A 
200 lb pig which fetches £19 10s. in the market costs an 
average farmer £17 10s. to grow ; a devoted pigman may 
sell for £20 against costs of £16. A well-capitalised 15 acre 
farm with 8 sows and 100 pigs on hand, will produce 200 
Pigs a year for a profit of £800 ; the ordinary Ulster pig- 
keeper will have but two sows and earn {200 from them. 
In eggs, the other small farmer’s stand-by, saturation point 
has been reached. 

Ulster beef is now a gamble. The cost of transport on 
fat cattle and the wastage in weight fall on the farmer. 
The Ulster farmer complains that when his opposite number 
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in Scotland makes a handsome profit, at £6 a cwt he can 
hardly break even. In 1953-54 the average profit per acre 
of a cattle farm in the Ministry’s sample—on a farm of 100 
acres—was half that on a pig-and-poultry holding. The 
Ulster cattle farmer has more reason to be discouraged than 
the British, and herds have shrunk further in the past two 
years. Clearly incentives for beef and milk are the wrong 
way round. 

There are, therefore, all the portents of a severe agricul- 
tural depression. This, however, is not because farming is 
basically unprofitable. Ulster is magnificent cattle country, 
and an efficient farm can make large profits at present prices. 
A well-run 100-acre dairy with 60 cows shows a clear profit 
of 1s. a gallon on milk. The country is well adapted to 
balanced units of 400-500 acres, which could produce milk 
at 2s. a gallon and make a profit on beef. Such farms can 
make full use of the grass 
growth in summer, much of 
which is now wasted, because 
small farmers, despite gen- 
erous improvement grants, 
cannot make silage, fail to 
drain land properly, and even 
now retain many inferior 
beasts. But such farms are 
rare because capital - to 
mechanise and stock them is 
lacking, and land is still 
absurdly dear—often selling 
at {100 to £120 an acre. 
The reason is, of course, that 
the small peasant, who came 
into existence as the result of 
the generous provisions of 
the Irish Land Acts, is re- 
luctant to sell out—and understandably, since in the past 
there has been no industrial job to go to ; the alternative to 
sticking it out on a subsistence level was to emigrate over- 
seas. Though so many farm-workers have left the land, 
the small farmers cling grimly to their uneconomic holdings, 
which are, in the ultimate resort, a family insurance against 
a renewed industrial depression. Even when efficient 
farmers can buy land, its high price exhausts their resources, 
and it is hard to acquire in convenient parcels. 

In the past there has certainly been much concealed un- 
employment on the land, and there may still be some. It 
now seems certain that most of the natural increase of the 
rural population, which totals about 500,000 will want urban 
jobs. If so, industry would have to absorb not merely the 
natural increase of the present industrial labour force 
population, about 4,500 a year, but nearly the entire natural 
increase, which is about 13,500 a year (less emigration—now 
about 5,000 a year). These figures assume that the bulk 


of the peasantry will stay on the land. They may if sub- 
sidised—and they are vital to the balance of political power 
in rural constituencies. On the other hand, if consolidation 
of holdings brought a really efficient agricultural economy 
based on grassland management into existence, as profitable 
as in New Zealand or Denmark, the present agricultural 
labour force of about 150,000 could probably be cut to 
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100,000 or less—50,000-70,000 operating large and medium 
farms and the remainder on highly capitalised smallholdings 
producing pigs intensively or operating poultry farms round 
Belfast. The rest would need industrial jobs. 

This, reduced to its simplest, and indeed to over- 
simplified terms, is Ulster’s agricultural dilemma. The sub- 
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sidies needed to bolster an inefficient agriculture || 
subtract from what could be put into industry. Left to find 
its own level unsupported by subsidies, agriculture wi! 
throw a mass of green labour on the labour exchange; ; 
unless somehow the starveling peasant clings to his holding 
this could shake the political balance to its foundations. — 


The Art of One-Party Rule 


HE Unionist party in Ulster has enjoyed a monopoly 
of power to a degree unrivalled in any British country 
except perhaps by the Labour party in Queensland ; and a 
change in Ulster is even more unthinkable than in Queens- 
land. The Republic is now ready to offer Ulster generous 
terms for its adherence—apparently the same degree of poli- 
tical devolution within a united Ireland as, it now has within 
the United Kingdom (Stormont, English law, no compulsory 
Erse and The Observer on Sundays). But what may now 
be acceptable to Dublin at a time when tributes are being 
paid to the memory of John 
Redmond, the moderate 
home-ruler, is no longer 
acceptable to Belfast; it 
would mean leaving not only 
the United Kingdom but 
the Commonwealth. Besides, 
the border does not only 
divide Protestant-dominated 
Ireland from Catholic-domi- 
nated Ireland, or welfare-for- 
all Ireland from sink-or-swim 
(across the channel) Ireland ; 
it is the unifying principle 
of the Unionist party. 

The political clock stands 
at 1921; and to cross to 
Belfast is to make contact 
once again with religious 
attitudes which have been 
long overlaid elsewhere in 
Europe. Playing for one’s 
own side forces people whose 
Sunday observance would 
be perfunctory in Britain to go to kirk or chapel, 
convinced that the solidarity of the other party 
in going to mass is making a political point against 
partition. Belfast’s bookshops seem each to be the 
propaganda office of a missionary sect, in depressing 
contrast with those of Dublin which are catholic, civilised, 
charming—and censored. Graffiti on Belfast walls have 
doctrinal force. One by-product of this bigotry is Ulster’s 
low rate of juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy and vicious 
crime. On the other hand, personnel managers of the new 
factories have to make it clear that arguments developing 
on the production line over the validity of Anglican orders 
or the claims of the Roman curia must be settled—on pain 
of dismissal—off the firm’s premises. 

But there are other issues ; and to the thankful delight 
of a hopelessly fragmented opposition in Stormont, they 
usually split the Unionist party. There is first the 
perennial need to reconcile British legislation, re-enacted in 
Ulster to maintain uniformity, with provincial interests. 





Secondly, there is the conflict between left and right wing 
viewpoints, often at war in the person of the same Unionist 
MP sitting for a working-class constituency. Thirdly, 
there is the chasm between urban and rural interests—the 
latter being far stronger in Stormont than in Westminster. 

Thus, for example, when family allowances were 
increased for the third and succeeding children in Britain, 
the Ulster government, mindful that Catholics have large 
families, tried to confine their own provision to the third 
child only ; and great was the glee in Orange circles until 

protestant parents set up a 
howl that they would have, 
for their taxation, exactly 
what Britain had, and made 
common cause with the out- 
raged Hierarchy in Belfast. 
The principle of uniformity 
prevailed. Only when there 
is no conflict of social 
interests can Ulster easily 
diverge from the British 
pattern, even when this is 3 
socialist one. Thus the 
government has been able to 
make minor concessions in 
taxation ; in the interests of 
the family firm, estate duties 
are somewhat lighter in 
Ulster. Again, a Unionist 
backbencher’s revolt secured 
very big modifications in the 
Statistics of Trade bill, 
though clearly it is desirable 
to have statistical uniformity 
between Britain and Northern Ireland; but Unionist 
conservatism saw a chance at last of asserting its principles 
without danger, and forced the government to emasculate 
the bill. 

On the other hand a perfectly sensible Rent Derestriction 
bill brought forward earlier this year by the government to 
prevent Belfast housing declining faster and give conscien- 
tious landlords some justice, caused the resignation of the 
Attorney-General and the revolt of several other MPs under 
pressure from their working class constituency organisations 
A hint that closure of the uneconomic railway system had 
been decided in principle brought roars of protest from the 
west, which declared it was being abandoned, as well as 
from a column of railwaymen which marched on Stormont 

Such splits never lead to defeats in the House—thoug! 
the government came within an ace of it on a clause in the 
Dog Licence bill this summer. Normally, the governmen! 
measure is pushed out first ; then opposition and lobbying 
develop ; then the party splits; then a compromise |: 
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BRITISH 
OXYGEN 


in Northern 


Ireland 


In the present industrial resurgence which 
Northern Ireland is enjoying, oxygen makes an 
outstanding contribution. At the new British 
Oxygen works at Castlereagh Estate, Belfast, 
plant has been installed to produce oxygen and 
other gases to meet the present and future re- 
quirements of the Country. 

Complementary to meeting the needs of in- 
dustry is the supply of medical gases essential to 
the continued efficiency of Ulster’s hospitals 
for whom British Oxygen maintain a 24-hour 
service. 

To-day, Northern Ireland can claim a rise of 
25°% over the pre-war figure for industrial em- 
ployment, and takes pride in the lowest figure 
ever recorded in the country for infant mortal- 
ity. As “The Times Weekly Review” Survey of 
Northern Ireland recently put it, “These are 
two boasts of Northern Ireland today and a 
share of the credit in both is claimed by the 
British Oxygen Company Limited.” 
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reached privately at a parliamentary party members’ meet- 
ing; finally the government measure is withdrawn or 
amended and passed with the usual Unionist majority. 
Sometimes a minister falls in this process ; it is indeed the 
one means by which the Prime Minister can progressively 
change the cabinet—though in the Derestriction bill crisis 
the Attorney-General, Mr Warnock, was apparently some- 
what surprised that, even under the Ulster rules of the game, 
he could not remain in the cabinet and lead the opposition 
to the bill. The Prime Minister can himself only be eased 
out of office by a palace revolt staged by backbenchers. 

Behind the party works the Orange order with the two- 
fold task of keeping the protestant electorate fervent on 
the basic issue and the government aware of threatened 
splits on class issues. Perhaps its most important purpose 
is by means of mystical rituals to maintain the solidarity of 
capitalists, shopkeepers, artisans and un- 
employed. At election time and at the 
tribal festival on July 12th it takes the 
populace back to 1689 and is grateful for 
an IRA raid to lend verisimilitude to the 
proceedings. Jokes at its expense are 
most frequently heard among the grace- 
less Unionist MPs at Stormont. 

The real work of an opposition is, in 
fact, done inside the Unionist party. 
The official opposition does not call itself 
an opposition, and on day-to-day affairs 
often does not bother to oppose. It 
does mot recognise Stormont as a legal 
parliament and feels it has to be careful not to 
build up any impression of doing so. It is left to the 
individual members whether they will take their salaries 
and attend, and record their opposition in speeches and 
votes, or record an even more implacable opposition by not 
attending at all. The latter are mainly Sinn Fein ; all, of 
course, are anti-partitionists. Those that attend fight on 
issues that rouse the Church, such as financial provision 
for catholic schools (higher than in Britain), or for the Mater 
Infirmorum Hospital in Belfast, which on religious grounds 
has contracted out of the health scheme, but in taking 
protestant as well as catholic patients expects state sup- 
port without the secular inquisition of the Ministry of 
Health. 

* 


But this does not amount to a policy: Protestants in 
Ulster argue that the weakness of the anti-partitionists in 
politics reflects the fact that the catholic voter is being 
won over to Union by the social services, as well as by 
2 growing suspicion that life in free and theocratic Ireland 
is not all it might be ; that, indeed, the opposition would 
be reborn if it would only accept Union and fight the 
government as an alternative, but loyal, government. The 
opposition members do not agree ; even if they did, they 
say, the British system of single-member constituencies 
puts them in a permanent and hopeless minority. Where 
they might hope to gain some limited power—in the field 
of local government where in particular areas Catholics 
heavily predominate—they say they are cheated of it by 
gerrymandering. The local government electorate, which 
has property and residential franchise, not adult suffrage as 
in “Britain, is weighted in favour of the more prosperous 
protestant community. Where that is not enough, as in 
Londonderry, Nationalists point out that though Catholics 
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are in the majority, the curious pattern of constituency 
boundaries confines them to one-third of the seats in ihe 
council. (In Londonderry, the Protestants retort, as they 
show the visitors round the walls that stood the siege of 
1689, “ We built this town ; it is asking human nature a | 
to hand it over to people who didn’t build it.”) Catholics 
allege not only electoral discrimination, but a good dea) of 
discrimination in business and in the civil service. Whe:- 
secular passions run high, it would be naif to think tha 
they do not affect a man’s chances of promotion ; but ther: 
are Catholics in leading positions in Belfast, and it is free'y 
said that they fill their establishment with—Catholics. Th- 
opposition comforts itself with the fact that though Cathol:.; 
are only 35 per cent of the whole population, they are 4; 
per cent of the population under one year old. There has, in 
fact, been no increase in the proportion of Catholics in the 
population since 1921 ; a higher birth- 
rate may be offset by a higher emigration 
rate. This balance, if full employmen: 
is achieved, may not remain ; even s», 
demographers think it will take fully 1.0 
years for the catholic electorate to excee i 
50 per cent of the total—by which time, 
Protestants suggest, the south will be so 
depopulated as to present no danger 
The Ulster Labour party was extin- 
guished by the election of 1949, but 1 
may regain two seats in the next election. 
It does not thrive because catholic 
Labour cannot be socialist and protestant 
Labour is easily accused of splitting the partitionist vote. 
Unionists claim to have put through all the socialism any 
protestant working family can want, and so far it is a valid, 
if slightly hypocritical, claim ; it remains to be seen what 
would happen under another Labour government. 


* 


Deadlock thus persists, and this takes the serious interest 
out of provincial politics. This in turn does not make for 
an able type of provincial MP ; finding cabinet ministers 
of any calibre is becoming very difficult indeed—so much 


‘so that the progress made by Ulster in the past ten years 


must frankly be largely credited to its intelligent and 
knowledgeable provincial civil service. In fact the average 
Ulsterman thinks of Stormont as essentially there to 
keep Ulster in the United Kingdom—all the more so since 
the Government of Ireland Act, 1949, gave to the Northero 
Irish parliament, and took away from Westminster, the right 
to decide on the status of Ulster. This, so to speak, \: 
the casket in the white mausoleum which is Stormont. 
For the rest, the Ulster public considers that its provinci:! 
MPs are well paid to pass on the changing British way 0! 
life as laid down progressively by Westminster legislation 
with as little variation and as few vapours as possible. The 
Catholic sees it simply as the headquarters of a highly- 
organised one-party state in which he has no chance at a! 

This is bad for Ulster, because clearly Stormont has 2” 
important task besides that of keeping Irish politics out ©! 
Westminster. Devolution, as this analysis shows, is not : 
rubber stamp. It is still, economically if not politically 
an unsolved problem. The Ulster parliament needs to >: 
free to assess Ulster’s situation in the light of facts rath-” 
than religious passion. For a time is coming when sol.- 
tions will have to be faced more radical than any yet trie. 
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Underpinning Ulster 


HE logic of the foregoing analysis is that full employ- 

ment at a high and rising level of earnings and income 
js only attainable if the rate of migration is allowed to 
increase, and a smaller Ulster population is grouped round 
a highly efficient labour-saving agriculture and specialised 
export industries. Im such an Ulster “the west” would 
be thinly populated, the country towns shrunken, the rail- 
ways abandoned. It might even be too thinly populated to 
hold politically. 

To this there is only one alternative: to accept the 
obligation to keep Ulster going as a general overhead and 
responsibility of the United Kingdom on a point of principle 
—upholding the right to self-determination of the pro- 
testant majority (so long as it is a majority) and on.a point 
of national expediency: the unquestioned use of the Ulstér 
ports in the event of another battle of the Atlantic. 

At this point, the solution of “returning” Ulster to 
Ireland may be shelved. The result would be a heavy fall 
in Ulster’s living standards, catholic and protestant alike, 
unless—probably even if—the Republic returned econo- 
mically as well as politically to the United Kingdom. The 
two Irelands are not complementary but competitive in their 
relation to Britain. In fact, Britain is lucky to have to worry 
about parity for only six counties—not for 32. The south 
has muffed the chance of a first-rate grievance here. 


* 


Another possibility, however, which has been canvassed 
in the past, would be for Ulster to have dominion status, 
which would give it complete control over its own internal 
finances and its external trade. As a dominion, Ulster 
would be in a position to impose a much lower rate of 
income tax than the United Kingdom, which would in 
itself do much to make the location of the country for 
industry—even more for shipping lines—more attrac- 
tive ; and it could impose protective tariffs. It could also 
keep its defence expenditure extremely low—on the 
pattern of some other dominions—in the certainty that in 
the last resort it could rely on Britain for defence. The 
difficulty of reconciling United Kingdom taxation with 
growing industries has in the past caused some Ulstermen 
to think along these lines. Burt if it is true, as seems most 
probable, that over the years Ulster has on balance been 
subsidised to the extent of the “ imperial contribution ” from 
Britain, dominion status would not enable the country to 
lower taxation without lowering social services, which would 
simply mean that population would be drained to Britain in 
exactly the way that it is in Southern Ireland ; nor does it 
follow that even tariffs and lower taxes would bring enough 
industries to Northern Ireland in view of its very small 
internal market. On balance the advantage of remaining 
completely integrated with Britain seem vastly to outweigh 
the disadvantages. , 

If this is agreed, one is simply left with the practical 
problem of adjusting the economic relations of the province 
with the mainland under the existing system of devolution. 
On this basis, it may be accepted at once that much of what 
‘he Ulster government is doing to attract new industries 18 
inevitable. But the fact must be faced that it 1s not a tem 
porary expedient ; in one form or another Ulster will have 
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to continue to be treated as a development area. The hunt 
for new industries whose cost-structure fits reasonably into 
Ulster conditions will have to go on. The view that Ulster 
needs to attract the manufacture of some of the new instru- 
mentation processes connected with automation has much 
to recommend it—for clearly the final cost is extremely high 
in relation to the cost of raw materials and their transport. 
Computers and calculating machines are already being 
made in the province. The Ministry of Supply could help 
by its allocation of defence contracts, specifically by extend- 
ing atomic and other research to Ulster. This might increase 
the cadre of highly trained workers ; but the danger is that 
it would tend to draw more upon the female than male work- 


ing force and once again this would further force up labour 
costs for the province as a whole. 


* 


Sooner or later it will be necessary to take the short- 
horn by the horns and rationalise Ulster’s biggest industry 
—agriculture. If industry is diversified through the rural 
areas this need not be disastrous to them. But it is a fair 
criticism of Ulster agriculture that too few processing indus- 
tries are based on it. More liquid milk should be processed 
and the pigkeeper relieved of his feeding-stuff bills by 
adequate supplies of skim milk to add to potatoes. But the 
most obvious gap is an industry based on Northern Ireland’s 
meat, which is potentially by far the most important product 
of its agricultural land. At present almost the only fat 
cattle slaughtered in Ulster is the small proportion used as 
fresh meat locally. Traditionally, al] export of meat is on 
the hoof. If this export was in the form of carcase meat, 
it would provide raw materials for leather and other 
industries, and would greatly economise in transport. 

At present the Ministry of Agriculture in Northern Ire- 
land is not convinced that this is possible, and points out 
that efforts along this line have failed in Southern Ireland ; 
but it seems eminently a case for providing just those 
favourable conditions for private investment which have 
been used to bring in industry under the Grants for 
Industry Acts. It remains economic nonsense that Ulster 
beef if delivered live to the English market fails to provide 
the producer with a fair return, and if delivered in carcase 
(when it is commonly fresher in London than Scotch beef) 
receives only Argentinian prices. Vested English interests 
are part of the trouble—and what are 12 Ulster MPs in 
Westminster for if not to fight them ? 

Undoubtedly something has been gained by the new 
principle that United Kingdom fiscal policy should be 
flexible enough to be applied differently in Ulster than in, 
for example, the Midlands ; but it has yet to be seen how 
effective the CIC “ exemption ” will prove in the long run. 
While there may be no check on bank assistance to industry 
in Northern Ireland, there is a limit to the extent that Ulster, 
banks can allow their local advances to rise without running 
down their London balances too far. 

Another question is how the chronic tendency of Ulster 
to lose capital to the mainland can be reversed. The 
diversification of local industry should help. But there is 
s strong case for some sort of finance and investment cor- 
poration which would attract small savings and assist small 
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and medium-sized firms, especially the preponderant family 
firm, to expand and modernise. If it could enable more 
family firms to become public companies this in itself would 
widen the opportunities for local investment. 

These possibilities, however, leave untouched the problem 
of rising labour costs. If the policy of the trade unions 
is to oppose any “ deviation ” of wage rates in Ulster from 
the British norm, while the policy of the government is to 
achieve full employment, clearly the present advantage of 
“ relatively cheap and abundant” labour in Ulster will dis- 
appear—and it is the one advantage which effectively offsets 
the extra transport costs. It is, however, an advantage 
which can, in fact, only continue to the extent that both 
the government’s and the trade unions’ policies fall short 
of achievement. But the trade unions show no disposition 
to make any concessions to the province’s special difficulties. 


* 


But all such considerations in the last resort turn on the 
improvement of the transport position. This is recognised 
in the existing coal subsidy; but it leaves the vested 
interests of the shipping companies and the dockers and the 
state of the ports so comfortably undisturbed that it is 
an argument against further subsidisation. Yet all logic 
suggests that if, failing all else, subsidies there must be, a 
subsidy at the point of transport is the best way 
of equalising the position of the province and the 
mainland ; of diffusing the subsidy through the economy, 
agriculture with industry, the Ulster consumer with the 
Ulster manufacturer. 

The multiplicity of cross-channel rates and arrange- 
ments offer formidable difficulties. No subsidy could be 
contemplated until inefficiency is weeded out ; indeed the 
first step is to revive competition. (There were once two 
rival shipping lines between Londonderry and Glasgow, 
whose rate war ended when one was offering a single fare 
at 6d., and the other at 6d. with a complimentary bottle of 
Guinness.) The growth of cheap air freighting will help. 
In theory, an enterprising Ulster government might provide 
its Own competitive service; at present, though the 
country whose affairs it regulates is utterly dependent on 
the efficiency and cheapness of cross-channel transport, it 
has no control whatever over rates or facilities. Yet it has 
nationalised—beginning as far back as 1935—internal 
transport. Its record under nationalisation is not a happy 
precedent, for the cost of road haulage is twice that in 
Britain—in effect industrial transport is having to subsidise 
common carrier services and private lorries are pirating the 
cream of the traffic. The Ulster government has the 
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chance to buy a controlling interest in the Larne-Preston 
road vehicle ferry service but lost this to the British Trav,. 
port Commission. There now seems little to be done 
except to seek to acquire the Coast Lines Anglo-Ulsier 
service. It would be ultra vires for Stormont to introduce 
a bill to do this—but again what are 12 Ulster MPs in 
Westminster for ? Perhaps, however, the best Stormont 
can do is to press for re-equipment of the docks. 

Thus a reduction in the cost of cross-channel sea trari;- 
port alone seems to go to the heart of Ulster’s economic 
and political needs. But subsidies are a solution from which 
the British government would shrink, for fear that every 
other fringe area would demand the same assistance. Even 
if it were confident, as it should be, to shipping, all outlying 
islands might think themselves eligible. It could also make 
trouble with the Republic, for Belfast would infallibly 
become its entrepot—and the border would heat up. 

Any set of subsidies, of course, are paid for by the British 
taxpayer. Even if they are paid for out of the Ulster 
exchequer, their burden is, or should be, passed to Britain 
via the reduction of the imperial contribution. It is probable 
that the cost of extra sea transport burdens Ulster industry 
and agriculture by at least {10-12 million a year directly ; 
and if a large part of this were carried by Britain, the 
“contribution” would have to be converted into a 
deficiency payment from London. The omens are that in 
any event the rising cost of parity in social services will 
make it ever harder for Ulster to balance its subordinate 
budget. But there is nothing unreasonable about such a 
deficiency position given agreement on the political objec- 
tives. Even today, when the imperial contribution is a mere 
contra-entry in Anglo-Ulster accounts, the cost per head to 
Britain for paying Ulster’s share of defence overheads is 
little more than Ios. a year ; and the relief to the Ulster 
economy is at least {10 per head. There are no moral 
objections to stepping it up—provided that what is being 
done, and why, is quite clear. 


* 


The only alternative is for all Irishmen to look upon their 
island, in its economic relationship with the factory over the 
water, quite differently. An undivided Ireland, most of 
which lived in Britain and which amounted to little more 
than Britain’s factorysfarm, efficiently producing dairy pro- 
duce and meat for highly paid workpeople in both of John 
Bull’s islands, and preserving for them a countryside in 
which to take holidays from a “ subtopian ” Britain, might 
make economic sense—but it would be the total negation 
of Irish history and temperament. 
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Door-to-Door service to and from 


Northern Ireland by 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


PIONEERS IN LARGE SCALE CROSS 
CHANNEL CONTAINER TRANSPORT 


_Road-rail container services with 
Northern Ireland via Heysham and Belfast 
18 sailings weekly to and from Belfast 
Express freight train services in 
Great Britain 


Further information from DISTRICT MARINE MANAGER, HEYSHAM HARBOUR, LANCS. (Heysham 73) 
SHIPPING TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, 20 DONEGALL QUAY, BELFAST (Belfast 28061); IRISH TRAFFIC 
SUPERINTENDENT, EUSTON STATION, LONDON, N.W.1I, OR ANY STATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 





A month’s work 
| before lunch... 


. - . and not just run-of-the-mill stuff; a month of complex calcula- 
tions that would engage the full time and skill of a team of highly-paid 
mathematicians. Applied to the complicated problems of modern en- 
gineering or economic planning the Short Analogue Computor re- 
duces the work of weeks into hours, months into days—a direct and 
indirect saving of money to the industrialist and the businessman. 
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solve your problems with the Short Analogue Computor 
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(American Survey continued from page 48) 
Two’s A Crowd 


Eugene, Oregon 


NV ITH relentless ardour the two vice-presidential 
\ candidates—the “new” Mr Nixon and the same 
old Mr Kefauver—are flying around the country display- 
ing their wares. The new Mr Nixon remains a quick 
manipulator of words which leave in the listener’s memory 
a more extreme impression than can be demonstrated from 
the text. But this time he has to combine the partisan 
vigour that will stir up sluggish Republicans expecting 
to coast home on the President’s popularity with the new 
gentility that is meant to establish him as a fit heir to Mr 
Eisenhower’s suprapartisan establishment. 

It is a difficult combination to manage, but it is made a 
little easier by the fact that Democrats are at last making 
frontal attacks on the President. Nowadays Mr Nixon starts 
by acknowledging the “character and integrity” of Mr 
Stevenson, even adding gallantly that Mrs Roosevelt is “a 
fine lady,” before leaping as a young knight to the side of 
his traduced leader. Invariably he gets his loudest applause 
when he exclaims how wonderful it is that parents can now 
hold up the President of the United States with pride to 
their children. At repeated intervals he refurbishes the 
widespread superstition that Mr Eisenhower has an exclu- 
sive patent on the elixir of peace. 


* 


Meanwhile Mr Kefauver bumbles along much the same 
route, although his “ motorcades ” wander farther from the 
airstrips than do Mr Nixon’s and his arrangements have 
a last-minute appearance when compared with the minutely 
planned Republican operations. The Senator provides 
2 fascinating study in the conservation of human energy. 
Even when walking he appears to be immobile. His 
famous handshake requires the minimum of effort ; its 
owner goes through the routine with a somnambulist’s stare, 
uttering a standard banality in a barely audible voice. A 
tall, solid, but gentle-looking man, he stands foursquare on 
the upper steps of the picturesque western courthouses like 
a wise sheep and talks without any concession to oratory, in 
a voice which would be wholly monotonous if it were not 
lor a slight southern inflection. 

The people crowd around the courthouse steps as if at 
town meeting in the old pioneering days. They applaud 
ittle, since it is always difficult to tell when his speech has 
teached the right moment for applause, but they stay 
absolutely still watching the Senator and identifying them- 
selves with him, almost as if hypnotised. While he was in 
the north-west Mr Kefauver talked mainly about economic 
issues. He told his audiences in detail how badly off they 
were and it was clear from their respectful attitude that 
they believed him. Like many of the local candidates in 
Oregon and Idaho, he seems to be campaigning for the most 
part against the Federal Reserve Board’s credit policy. Since 
much business in these states is small business, which is 
fecling the pinch of higher interest rates, and the largest 
industry is lumbering, which is suffering from the decline 
in house building caused by the difficulty of obtaining 
Mortgages, the Senator’s call for cheaper money found a 
ready echo, 
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Senior Voters 


HE first of Mr Stevenson’s “blueprints for a new 

America,” called a “Programme for Our Elder 
Citizens,” raises a problem of rapidly growing social and 
political importance : 

In this age of abundance, in this land of plenty, a person 
should be enabled to maintain, when life’s regular duties 
are completed, his or her accustomed standard of living. 

And the “blueprint” also urges a greater provision of 
services to meet “ the special needs of older people ” and, 
more vaguely, the giving of “purpose and significance to 
the evening of people’s lives.” 

There are now nearly 15 million people over 65 in the 
United States, of whom 2,523,700 had to be given public 
assistance from various social security programmes 
last year. By 1975 about an eighth of the population will 
be “senior citizens” compared with just under a tenth 
today. Mr Stevenson states that a third of the people over 
65 have no personal income atvall ; a third have an income 
of under $1,000 a year ; and only a third have more than 
that. His programme, however, looks forward to an era 
of psychological and social problems, more than it deals with 
what he sees as a passing phase of economic hardship and 
political discrimination, But it is really an eloquent raising 
of such questions rather than an answer to them. It has 
little specific to say about social policy in relation to the 
conventional age of retirement, the increase in life-span, 
and the tendency for the working week to be shortened. 

When Mr Stevenson and Mr Kefauver were fighting each 
other for the Democratic nomination in California earlier 
this year, they both went out of their way to appeal to the 
elderly. For California, the great state of advancement for 
youth and of retirement for the old, has long experienced, 
like Florida, a powerful old people’s lobby in state politics. 
And both are pivotal states in the coming presidential 
elections. Last week Mr Nixon strongly warned an 
audience of old people in Florida against “ the irresponsible 
promises” and the “pie in the sky” offered to them by 
Mr Stevenson; but the warnings stirred no visible 
enthusiasm. He did remind them, however, of the 
existence of a body set up by the President this April to 
“ achieve a more effective government-wide approach to the 
needs of our elder citizens”—the advisory Council on 
Aging. It seems likely that more will soon be heard about 
this hitherto rather quiet and retiring body. 


A Question of Partnership 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HE English Electric Company has to thank a taxpayer 

in the state of Washington for its latest dollar-earning 
contract ; this is for electrical equipment, at the Priest 
Rapids dam on the Columbia river. The commissioners 
of the Grant County Public Utility District* which is under- 
taking the project had decided to buy more expensive 
+A PUD is a local subdivision of government organised 
specifically and exclusively for the distribution, and in some 
instances the production, of electricity. 
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-American turbines because their manufacturer was sup- 


posed to have more experience of the work. But a local 
taxpayer brought a suit to prevent his money being wasted 
in this way and the commissioners capitulated in order to 
avoid delay. Altogether the scheme is to cost about 
$300,000,000 and will have a capacity of more than one 
million kilowatts of electricity, twice as much as the well- 
known dam at Bonneville aid much more than is needed by 
Grant County. Private utility companies in the area have 
contracted to buy the surplus power. 

Congress has not yet agreed to pay the part of the cost 
of the dam which is allocated to facilitating navigation, con- 
serving fish and controlling floods—all charges which may 
be assigned to the federal government. Nevertheless the 
Priest Rapids project has advanced farther than any other 
example of the “ partnership” approach which the Eisen- 
hower Administration advocates as a method of developing 
the country’s waterpower and other natural resources. 
Under the Democrats such developments were underwritten 
entirely by federal funds, but the Republican proposal is 
that the money should be found jointly by the federal gov- 
ernment and by local agencies which may be owned either 


' privately or, as at Priest Rapids, publicly ; municipal elec- 


tricity undertakings are other possible partners from local 
government.. These local interests are to foot the bill for 
“ reimbursable ” functions, such as the production of elec- 
tricity, which produce revenue and can thus pay their own 
way eventually. The federal government would still provide 
the funds for the traditionally “ non-reimbursable ” func- 
tions, such as flood control and improvement of navigation. 

In the Democratic era the costs of the big multi-purpose 
dams, such as Grand Coulee and Bonneville, were also 
divided into reimbursable and non-reimbursable categories. 
But then the federal government provided the capital for 
both and set up marketing agencies to distribute the money- 
making product and earn revenue to reimburse the taxpayer. 
The intention of the Eisenhower partnership policy is to 


* limit, if not to eliminate, the “ creeping socialism ” of these 


government activities. The Democratic critics of the policy 
argue, in the face of Republican denials, that partnership 
does not permit the comprehensive development of a river 
basin by one co-ordinating agency as does their method. 
The interests of the various users—producers of electricity, 
farmers irrigating their land, owners of steamers and barges 
—are bound to overlap and clash. Furthermore, the 
Democrats maintain, where electricity output is involved, 
this conflict will be manipulated for the benefit of the local 
distributors, mainly the private power companies. 


This view is supported by the details of the most impor-_ 


tant partnership project proposed so far by a private agency 
in the Pacific northwest—the John Day dam on the 
Columbia river between the Dalles and McNary dams, both 
built by the federal government. (The controversial series 
of dams at Hells Canyon, about which so much has been 
heard, is strictly a private affair.) A combine of private 
electric companies in Oregon plans to raise about 
$273,000,000 to pay for the reimbursable features of the 
John Day project. This is approximately 90 per cent of 
the estimated cost. In return, the sponsoring companies 
want first claim on the output of electricity for fifty years. 
Opponents of partnership complain that such an arrange- 
ment, if approved by the government, would in effect negate 
the long-established policy that public agencies should have 
priority when electricity produced from federal dams is sold. 
The alternative is that the John Day dam should be built 
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as an all-federal project. Congress in its last session ap». 
priated nearly $1,500,000 for preliminary planning a: 
site. Once planned, the dam could be constructed eithe- 
the partnership pattern or by the federal government. 

But one of the attractions of partnership is that : 
Congresses, whether Republican or Democratic, have | 
reluctant to initiate new federally-financed dams on 
Columbia river and its tributaries. The last Cong: 
responding to its Democratic leadership, did nudge this 
slightly by authorising starts on several projects, includ: 
Cougar dam, a partnership undertaking proposed by :): 
Eugene Water Board. The advocates of partnersh:> 
point out that there has been a growing reluctance on ' 
part of the members of Congress from other sections of :):: 
country to appropriate huge sums for the developmer’ 
of the Pacific northwest. But-Democrats in the northw:,: 
scoff at this justification of partnership. They contend th:: 
the Upper Colorado river project, which was endorsed » 
the Administration and approved as an_ all-fede: 
development by the Congress this summer, will cost seve: 
times as much as any Columbia project on th: 
drawing boards and that its benefits will similarly »: 
confined to one region. 

It is generally agreed that electricity from partnersh\> 
projects would cost slightly more than power from feder: 
undertakings if for r 
reason other than ths: 
interest ates ar: 
lower when the gov- 
ernment is borrowinz 
the money. The con- 
struction and oper:'- 
ing charges should »: 
much the same. 
Partnership projects 
would be built, as are 
all-federal projects, 0) 
contractors unde: 
government super- 
vision. The Repub! 
cans claim that thi 
higher cost would »: 
more than offset { : 
consumers by savinz 
in taxes, This view- 
point does not give much weight to the fact that su- 
all-federal projects as the Bonneville and Grand Cou!-: 
dams have already returned to the federal Treasury su>- 
stantial payments on the portions of the original and (:: 
operational costs allocated to electricity production. 

Meanwhile, the expansion of hydro-electric power in t”: 
Pacific northwest has been slowed by the conflict betwe: 
the Republican theory of partnership and the Democra' 
insistence on all-federal development. Neither will let ¢ 
other make. headway. Each is powerful enough to block t!:: 
other’s projects, but not powerful enough to push its 01 
programme to fruition. However, the election campaix 
in the northwest has crystallised around this issue ; at sta 
are two closely-contested Senate seats, now held by Dem 
crats, in Washington and Oregon, as well as a fair numb 
of presidential votes and congressional seats. If the electo 
of the northwest give a resounding answer on this questio: 
of partnership, whether “ yes” or “no,” it could break th: 
deadlock and be the signal for renewed advance, wheth 
by the federal government or by private and local agenci: 
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With the Amazing 
4-in-1 Attachment 
DROTT Does The Lot! 












BULLDOZER 
Blade moves forward, resting on 
skid-shoes. Forward tilt gives deep cut ; 
backward tilt, shallow cut. 


=~ ¢—- =. 
jp 
c/ ZF 
CLAMSHELL 


Loose material gathered by simple 
clam action ; transported with 
weight of bucket on skid shoes. 











International Drott 
Skid-Shovel MODEL B-6-K3 


Mounted on the rugged new BTD-6 crawler, the Drott 
Skid-Shovel is the fastest, toughest, handiest front-end 
loader in existence! When the unique 4-in-1 attachment 
is fitted, in place of the standard bucket, the Drott is 
instantly convertible to bulldozer, clamshell, bullclam 
or skid-shovel by the adjustment of a single lever, and 
can unload by bottom-dump method where extra height is 
needed. See the Drott as soon as you can— there’s been 
nothing in the dirt-moving line to touch it. 
Also available with regular 1} yard bucket, 1 yard heavy 
duty bucket or bullangledozer attachment. 


BULLCLAM 


ss After cutting, dirt is gathered by 
INTERNATIONAL clam action, then transported with 
es weight of bucket on skid-shoes. 














SKID-SHOVEL. 
Powerful pry-action break-out rolls 
bucket back on skid-shoes into non-spill 
position, ready for transporting 


SRE GASS 





So => — 


Edinburgh, Glasgow & Aberdeen 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. = 

of CONSTRUCTION 
London & Stratford-on-Avon = 
SAVILLE TRACTORS (BELFAST) LTD. = EQUIPMENT 





SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD. 


rMmornoin tin i ao tin We i al 


Belfast 
WESTERN CONTRACTORS SERVICES LTD. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 
— 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1, 
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A\ battery of driers in the Marchon phosphate plant. 
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Whitehaven harbour saw the last armed invasion of the United Kingdom (by Paul Jones 
3 in 1778). Today ships arrive peacefully from North Africa bringing phosphate rock for 
the Marchon plant at Whitehaven. There the rock is treated with sulphuric acid, itself 
produced from anhydrite mined by Matchon on the spot, to yield phosphoric acid which 
in turn is transformed into the complex phosphates used in manufacturing detergents. 
Detergents and detergent intermediates from the Marchon plant are shipped from 
Whitehaven harbour all over the world. The Marchon plant, in conjunction with the 


PI 





a adjacent Solway sulphuric acid plant, forms one of the major industrial 
a BS . . . , 
ig units of the United Kingdom. 
ee % . 
i MARC 
i ARCHON PRODUCTS LIMITED 
ie Head Office : W bitehaven London Office: 140 Park Lane, WI. 
ae Telephone : Whitehaven 650 (11 tines) Telephone: M. yfair 7385 (3 limes) 
+ Telegrams : Chems, Telex, Whitehaven Telegrams : archonpro, Telex, London 
4 AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
¢ MAR r6s7 rf 
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The World Overseas 











East German Realities I. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the past twelve months the face of East Berlin has 
| taken on a slightly brighter look. A year ago its grey 
rubble and peeling paint, gashed only by the endless red 
streamers—‘ Be watchful against saboteurs,” “ Marxism is 
truth ; therefore it must win ”’—gazed glumly at the visitor 
and provided a miserable contrast with the sparkling world 
of West Berlin. Today there are fewer absurd posters on 
the walls and there is a little more variety in the shops. 
Last month a bright new fashion magazine appeared, with 
pictures from Paris. A few rather mediocre jazz bands play 
to packed halls and clubs, for jazz is now accepted as 
“culture,” if it is “ seriously studied.” Elsewhere in the 
Soviet zone the picture is not so encouraging. In Dresden, 
for instance, the destroyed centre of the city is still a sad 
grassy plain except for one lonely cluster of buildings ; and 
the housing situation is only bearable because 150,000 fewer 
people live in Dresden than before the war. Elsewhere in 
Saxony, one can walk through a small town where the streets 
are dirty, there is no traffic except for the peasant’s horse, 
the doors and windows have been unpainted for fifteen years, 
and the people are shabbily dressed. 

Yet on the whole there has been a gradual but steady 
improvement in the health of the frail East German 
economy. Food is no longer sor scarce, except at times 
in winter, though there is little variety or fresh imported 
fruit, and poor distribution often brings local shortages of 
vegetables. Some textiles are abundant and fairly cheap. 
Most household goods are no longer difficult to get, even 
if design is out of date and quality poor. But the larger 
durable goods, like radios and motorcycles, are still exceed- 
ingly expensive and are only within the reach of the key 
worker, the manager or the bureaucrat. 

Private enterprise, so cruelly ground down until 1953, 
has been allowed to play a part in the recovery of consumer 
goods production, above all in that of textiles. Taxes are 
still painfully high ; the concessions granted in 1954 have 
been revoked. But for a while at least some private firms, 
with their invaluable export contacts, are tolerated, just 
as the private craftsman has been allowed to play a small 
part in the recovery of the traditional crafts—porcelain, 
printing, musical instruments—where little of his tradi- 
tional skill has been lost. 

Over the economy as a whole the lumbering plan 
mechanism has been slowly gaining in efficiency. Each year 
the central plan is prepared a little earlier, so that the 
annual changeover is carried out more easily. The larger 
factories at least are developing a smoother rhythm of 
production and working according to long-term plans. In 


the building industry, where planning delays have year 
after year slowed down the start of the season, there were 
still areas where this occurred this year. But here, too, the 
flow of planned work has become smoother. Profitability 
is steadily gaining larger emphasis in comparison with the 
old emphasis on production at all costs. All over Eastern 
Germany party members and officials are saying “ we have 
made mistakes ; we must learn from them. There is too 
much bureaucracy.” And they have learnt a little. 

Yet the system still carries an enormous bureaucratic 
load, despite tentative efforts to decentralise. The handi- 
cap of poor quality is still aggravated by the delivery of 
the best products to Russia from some factories. The 
economy runs without reserves of stocks and hence any 
mistake or mild emergency, like the cold snap last winter, 
produces a chain reaction: coal shortage holds up steel and 
transport and these injure other industries. Material 
shortages, both the basic shortages of bricks and steel, and 
the constant local shortages due to the planning system, 
continue to handicap expansion and raise costs. Without 
a free market, the problem of deciding what goods to 
produce remains insuperable. 

Technically, too, though successive Leipzig fairs have 
witnessed the recovery of “world standards” by some 
of Eastern Germany’s traditional products, like optical 
equipment and certain machinery, the products of the zone 
as a whole remain behind the West. The leaders of the 
regime themselves recognise that much of their industrial 
equipment is out of date. Despite massive investment in 
technical education, the zone has not got the resources 
or enterprise to keep up with Western Europe. 

But the weakness of the economy is most evident in the 
wide differences of wealth and in the human cost of the 
slow economic advance that has been achieved. Manage- 
ment, key officials and workers in certain key industries, 
above all in mining, have living standards which approach 
those of Western Germany. The clever peasant can also 
live reasonably well and so can some handicraftsmen, who 
are not taxed so heavily as private industry. But the old 
age pensioners, with their pension of less than 100 marks 
per month, the small shopkeeper hanging grimly on to a 
declining trade, the lower paid workers, suffer badly. 
Standards of living and prices are difficult to compare, but 
with the vital exception of rationed sugar, fats, coal, rents 
and his annual holiday the average worker in the east, it 
seems, may have to work two to four times longer than 
his western counterpart to buy any given commodity ; and 
the price of low rents is rapid dilapidation of houses 
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and appalling overcrowding. Moreover, the drive to 
work seems as fierce as ever. Twelve-hour shifts 
in a 36-hour cycle, with a break every few weeks, are 


common for women as well as men, “ because of labour ° 


shortage.” “ Norms ” vary from factory to factory, but they 
seem, on the whole, to be the maximum that can be 
extracted from the man and his machine. 

At great cost and effort Eastern Germany has succeeded 
in raising new basic industries, steel, brown coal and 
machinery, out of the earth. Since 1953 the more excessive 
ambitions of the first plan, in steel, for example, have had 
to be modified, but the system has gained in balance and 
efficiency throughout the last three years, and in the second 
five-year plan further fundamental improvements, above 
all in fuel supply and in further strengthening and broaden- 
ing of the engineering industry, should be achieved. Yet 
the rate of growth of industrial ptoduction last year was 
only half that of Western Germany ; and: industrial invest- 
ment per head is still a good deal lower despite the absolute 
priority which it is given by the planners. Debilitated by 
loss of skilled manpower to the West as well as by repara- 
tions, driven forward by clumsy pressure from above 
instead of by enterprise from below, it is a tired economy 
that is staggering to its feet in Eastern Germany. 


(To be concluded) 


Social Credit in the 
Canadian West 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T the provincial election in British Columbia on Sep- 
tember 19th, the Social Credit party was returned to 
power. The result itself was expected ; but not, perhaps, 
the extent of the victory, for the party won 38 out of the 
§2 seats in the newly enlarged Legislature and increased its 
total membership there by ten. It annihilated the Progres- 
sive Conservative party representation, reduced Liberal 
party representation from four to two, and that of the CCF 
(Labour) from fourteen to ten. As a result, the Social 
Credit Premier, Mr W. A. C. Bennett, is talking of putting 
up “Socred” candidates in every federal constituency in 
the province in the federal general election, still expected 
next June. This year and last the Social Credit party has 
fought a full-scale campaign in three provinces in Canada, 
in British Columbia, where it has been in power for four 
years, in Alberta, where it has been in power for over twenty, 
and in Saskatchewan, where it has never held office at all. 
This year, in British Columbia, it polled 46 per cent of the 
vote and in Saskatchewan 21 per cent. In Alberta the 
percentage last year fell from its previous figure but it was 
still 46 per cent of the vote. All this provokes further dis- 
cussion in western Canada on the prospects and intentions 
of the party. 

In general terms it is fair to say that in both British 
Columbia and Alberta the party has provided an active 
conservative-type government, fully conscious that the 
growth of the province must depend upon expansion in the 
development of its natural resources. Mr Bennett’s govern- 
ment has spent money on roads, hospitals and schools ; 
what is more, it has stopped the provincially-owned Pacific 
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Great Eastern Railway from being a major white eleph ja: 
by extending it southwards to Vancouver and so giving the 
province its first useful north-south line. But in each 
province the party, so its critics say, has shown a contem); 
for what some ‘would call the niceties of governmen: 
behaviour and others the unwritten but fundamental etii:., 
of public administration ; it regards the Press as a malicio., 
nuisance, the opposition as factious and unnecessary, a/ 
the electorate as an amiable imbecile, fit to be led by the 
nose and content with that fate. In British Columbia thi 
year the provincial government promised the electorate 4 
“ dividend from natural resources,” a cash payment of $28 
tc each house-owner, in aid of the local taxation on hi, 
home, and the public seems to have responded on election 
day, despite the fact that the money so disbursed can on!\; 
have come out of its own pockets and even that “ dividend ” 
still leaves the province about the most heavily taxed, in 
terms of provincial taxation, in the Dominion. Further, 
Mr Bennett fought the election at a time when an allegat:on 
of corruption was hanging over his former Minister of Lands 
and Forests, Mr Sommers ; the reaction of the electorate to 
this was to return Mr Sommers with an increased majority. 


What Is It All About ? 


Social Credit has now torn to ribbons the Conservative 
and the Liberal parties, provincially, in both British 
Columbia and Alberta. It has inflicted serious loss on the 
CCF in British Columbia and in Saskatchewan, where the 
CCF is still in power. It is impossible to escape the 
question: is it the future right-of-centre party in provincial 
western Canada? There must be very few people left in 
Canada today, members of the Social Credit party not 
excluded, who retain any clear idea of what the theories of 
Major Douglas, the originator of Social Credit, really were. 
There must be even fewer who understand what Social 
Credit either does, or could, stand for, again in theory, in 
the expanding economy of Canada today. No Social Credit 
member in Canada has ever attempted any comprehensive 
or coherent explanation. Originally the party was an 
agrarian reaction against the deflationary policies practised 
in Canada 25 years ago in the days of the depression. 
Its basic tenet is that there is a “gap” between the value 
of what is produced and the money available to purchase 
that product. This “gap” is to be bridged by the 
“social dividend,” and Mr Bennett’s bonus of $28.00 to 
the house-owners of British Columbia is called, by the 
faithful, a first instalment of this gap-bridging allowance. 
But, if there is a gap to be bridged, it is probably being 
more adequately filled in by the federal family allowances, 
which provide house-owners with a cash payment at leas! 
twice the amount of the British Columbian instalment. 

But, then, no one in Canada would be disposed to argu 
Social Credit in terms of theory alone ; many would regar/ 
the theory as irrelevant. Mr E. C. Manning is the leader 0! 
the “Socreds” in Alberta and the “Socred” premic: 
longest in office. He has never been anything but a Soci: 
Credit party member. He has the reputation of being : 
good organiser, an astute provincial politician, and th. 
brains of his Cabinet. He has made a series of good ba 
gains, provincially speaking, with the oil companies worki' 
in Alberta and has left them with a feeling of reasonab 
political security about the rights they have paid for. T! 
province has prospered whilst he has been in power, and ! 
has left it to his followers to make the brassiest claims th. 
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Fractional Horsepower 
MOTORS 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components 
and fully tested, they will give Jong and 
trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there is 
a BTH motor well suited to the job. 





me BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON compacy Limited 


Member of the AE! group of compenies RUGBY - ENGLAND Aare 





Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 










Look for this label 
which distinguishes 


Klosterkeller 
ny Liebfraumilch 


“Ney KLOSTERKELLER is the finest 
. y of all Liebfraumilch and the perfect 
medium-dry wine for your guests to 
enjoy throughout the meal. That is why 
KLOSTERKELLER is available at all 
good hotels and restaurants. 
| Klosterkeller is imported by 

GRIERSON, OLDHAM & CO. LTD. 


llaymarket, London, S.W.1. Wholesale Wine Merchants Est. 1820 
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engineers, design 


and CONTVAacI 





Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Many Simon-Carves sulphuric acid plants are used in oil 
production at great overseas refineries. Others in Britain and 
abroad help to increase world harvests by supplying acid 
for fertiliser manufacture : among these are two important 
new plants in Australia. Also in Australia are plants 
operating in the vital field of uranium production. At 
home the output of acid is significantly imcreased—and 
payments for imported materials reduced—by two great 
plants at Billingham and Widnes which make sulphuric 
acid and cement clinker from British anhydrite. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 


many other specialities 


" SIMON-CARVES LTD ~ 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURRINE GEARS LTD 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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* See our STAND No. 9, Row E, 
Ground Fioor, National Hall at the 
FUEL EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA, 2—I10 October, 1956. 


The 
Darlington Group 


is at your service 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of magnesia for heat insulation and 
of fine chemicals for industrial and pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

Darlington, England. Telephone: Darlington 3547 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 

Heat, cold and sound insulation engineers and con- 

tractors. 38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal and plate 
workers and marine sound control engineers. 
Kingsway, Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead. 

_ Telephone: Low Fell 75076/7. 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. Manufacturers 


of Refrasil lightweight high temperature heat insulating 
material. 


Stillington, Co. Durham. Telephone: Stillington 351 


JOINERY & INSULATION CO. LTD. = Industrial 
painting contractors. 5 Petty France, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 





in spite of rising production costs we 
have decided to maintain present prices 
of Magnesia products to the end of 1956. 
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it has prospered because he has been in power. He has 
given no impression that he himself wishes to move on to 
Ottawa. In short; his party has ridden the wave of pros- 
perity that followed the depression that gave them power 
and Mr Manning has made no political blunder big enough 
to unseat them. 

Mr Bennett, of British Columbia, does not fall into quite 
the same category. He is a former Conservative. His 
party succeeded to office comparatively recently because 
the present opposition parties were, provincially, divided 
and discredited. He has ambitions to federal office, which 
in his case means an ambition to head the federal govern- 
ment. Like Mr Manning, he is a good showman, but a 
more blatant ofie. He would spend money on the obvious 
in provincial development where Mr Manning would be 
content to retire existing provincial debt. What is worse, 
in some eyes in Canada, he would have sold to an American 
concern, for cash, a natural resource, the waters of the 
Columbia River, on terms which Mr Manning would have 
been shocked to see in his mail. 

At least six of the provincial premiers of the ten Canadian 
provinces can be said to be men whose parties now hold 
office because of their leaders rather than the reverse, and 
the two Social Credit premiers are amongst those six. But, 
unless Mr Frost, the Premier of Ontario, makes a bid to 
succeed Mr Drew as leader of the National Progressive 
Conservative’ party, of only one of these six, Mr Bennett, 
can it be said that he intends to be prime minister of Canada 
if possible. It is this fact which gives the British Columbia 
election result, and the Social Credit party in the west, its 
present importance and interest. 


Hongkong Lowers the Boom 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


FTER the expected forced and somewhat hollow protests, 
Peking seems to have accepted Hongkong’s decision 
to revert to the old quota system under which Chinese 
arrivals are balanced by Chinese departures at the border. 
So ends the curious six-month interlude during which the 
treaty frontier of the colony in the rugged mountains of the 
New Territories was the solitary point of relatively free con- 
tact between the communist world and the free world. It 
was the only point at which communist authority technically 
approved the movement of subjects into.the free world and 
apparently did not care if they never returned. One uses 
words like “ relatively” and “ technically ” because the 
communist authorities operated some sort of screening 
system at Canton and issued passes which were formally 
available for three months’ absence, after which the visitor 
was supposed to return. At the same time, unauthorised 
refugees attempting the desperate river swim to Macao were 
being shot in the water or clubbed with oars by guards who 
then exhibited recovered bodies at railway stations to 
discourage the rest. é 
The explanation for Hongkong’s close-down is as plain 
and simple as a sardine-tin. The rush of mainland Chinese 
who refused to return forced the government’s hand in the 
colony. There is literally no room for more people in 
Hongkong. The population is 2.5 million and has a natural 
Oriental increase of 75,000 a year. There are horrible, 
ammed, old-Shanghai-like slums behind the brave front of 
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white, air-conditioned buildings and beneath the hanging 
gardens and terraces of gracious villas on the Peak. It is 
estimated that a wretched army of 110,000 squatters are 
living “ illegally” in tin-and-rag shelters on roof-tops ; the 
authorities, in unfortunate officialese, have described this 
tragic open-air ghetto as “an eye-sore.” There are active 
and admirable housing and water conservation projects, but 
as the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, says, “ there is 
standing room only in the colony.” 


Accordingly, it was only a matter of time before the flood 
of “ visitors” from China was perforce dammed. Since 
Hongkong lifted the restrictions in February and the com- 
munists began affably issuing passes, 82,000 Chinese entered 
the colony on their three-month permits by the land route, 
but less than 16,000 returned. In addition, there was an 
excess of arrivals over departures from Macao of 19,000, of 
whom 12,500 held Peking permits. All told, 81 per cent 
of the “ visitors ” remained, presumably living with and on 
families and relatives in Chinese style, or setting up their 
shingles on the roof-tops. The communist authorities were 
apparently not at all worried about their non-return ; the 
great majority, anyway, were old, enfeebled and ‘of a type 
which the comrades refer to realistically as “ useless 
mouths.” -The Hongkong authorities could not enforce 
their return ; no one seems to have known or cared where 
they went or what they did. Conversely, only 4 per cent 
of the 345,000 Hongkong residents who paid reciprocal visits 
to China in the same period succumbed to the attractions of 
the new utopia or for other reasons failed to come home, 


Unfraternal Cold Shoulder 


In sharp contrast to the communist pique at Hongkong’s 
lowering of the boom against “ visitors” with passes is the 
strong and sustained pressure which has been exerted to 
lure back the 4,000 sturdy fishing folk, who, largely in 
rebellion against the tyranny of fishery co-operatives, sailed 
their junks away from the Kwantung coast and tried to 
establish themselves in the Hongkong island villages. They 
have been bombarded with sorrowful “ come-you-back-to- 
Temple-Bay” appeals, personal letters of entreaty from 
friends and relatives, assurances that a warm welcome 
awaits them and even pledges that the more irksome goads, 
seizures and penalties of the co-operative system will be 
tempered or removed. These appeals, combined with an 
unfraternal cold shoulder from the local fishermen, who 
want no more competition in the heavily-fished Hongkong 
waters, have already resulted in the up-anchoring and with- 
drawal of about 30 per cent of the junk-borne refugees. 
American representatives in Hongkong privately criticise the 
colony’s administration for not making greater and more 
sympathetic efforts to help and hold the fishermen. 

The restoration of the quota system at the frontier may 
affect two other matters of current but quiet negotiation 
between Peking and Hongkong. One is the request by the 
Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai, for the establishment 
of an official communist representative in the colony. Hong- 
kong shuddered away from this proposition, which was 
forwarded to Downing Street, where, it was piously hoped, 
it would be allowed to moulder in a dark and bottomless 
pigeon-hole. The other is the restoration of the old through 
railway service between Canton and Kowloon, now broken 
awkwardly at the frontier. Hongkong has no objection to 
this, now that the quota system is a protection against the 
continued flood of “ useless mouths.” There is implacable 
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BP DRILLS 1,000,000 FT. IN BRITAIN 


TWENTY YEARS AGO The British Petroleum 
Company started the search for oil in Britain 
and began production in 1939 to make a timely 
addition to wartime supplies. Now more than 
a million feet have been drilled in Britain by the 
BP Group. 

Two of our producing oilfields were dis- 
covered since the war. These are at Plungar in 





Leicestershire and Egmanton, Nottinghamshire. 

In 1955 some 53,000 tons of crude oil came 
from Britain’s 223 producing wells—most of 
them in the Nottingham area—bringing up the 
total quantity produced from English oilfields 
to 900,000 tons. A very worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the ever-growing need for oil and 
oil-products. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Energol 'Visco-Static' Motor Oil 
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oficial silence in Hongkong, but it is known that cordial 
discusons between communist and colony representatives 
have smoothed out general agreement on technical railway 
and migration details for the resumption of the old pre- 
liberation service. 

Apart from the argument over the quota, relations 
between Peking and Hongkong continue harmonious. 
The ocal hongs have recently been extended the same 
credit facilities for trading with the mainland which were 
previously restricted to communist agents in the colony. 
The evidence indicates also that the communists are encour- 
ing the restoration of old friendly and traditional ties 
tween the colony’s trading concerns and Shanghai, 
entsin and Canton. Nor is any attempt being made to 
) labour troubles in an “ imperialistic” outpost even 
more vulnerable to organised internal disorder than harried 
nd harassed Singapore. 
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Rebels in Indonesia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DJAKARTA 


IOLENCE and lawlessness remain sources of as 

much concern to the present Indonesian government 
as 10 its predecessors. Before leaving for Moscow, Presi- 
dent Soekarno made one of his periodical appeals to his 
people to “ exterminate at once ” the terrorism which is still 
rampant in the young republic. 

There have been successes. The present government 
can claim, indeed, that one rebellious movement has 
been finally crushed since it came into office in April. The 
rebel “ Republic of the South Moluccas ” received its death 
blow when troops recently killed its leader, Dr Soumokil, 
in the jungles of Ceram. The South Moluccan “ republic” 
proclaimed its independence in May, 1950, in protest against 
the central government’s rapid liquidation of federal rela- 
uionships between the sixteen members of the United States 
of Indonesia to which the Netherlands had transferred 
sovereignty in December, 1949. The “republic” had its 
headquarters at Amboina, and its soldiers were former 
members of the Royal Dutch Indies Army. After months 
of stiff fighting the Ambonese were defeated. The remnants 
fied to nearby Ceram, the wildest of the Moluccan islands, 
whose inhabitants still us¢é bows and arrows. Since then, 
the South Moluccan leaders who had gone to plead their 
cause in the Netherlands and the United States have caused 
successive Indonesian governments more headaches than the 
bands in Ceram and adjacent islands have ever given the 
army. Every now and then, however, their existence has 
come in handy in the dispute with the Netherlands over 
West New Guinea. Accusations that the Moluccan insur- 
ae \s were supported by the Dutch were frequently made 

ntl about a year ago, when the movement had already lost 
Most of its importance. 

he main source of internal insecurity that now remains 
is the Darul Islam, a fanatical Moslem movement. _ Its 

founder, Kartosuwirjo, has his headquarters in west Java. 
i Dissatisfied with the course the revolution was taking in 

“49. when its leaders were discussing a Dutch-Indonesian 
U ion under the Netherlands Crown, he proclaimed his 
cr a and has fought his compatriots ever since. His 
vement has spread from west Java to Achin, the northern- 
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most part of Sumatra, and to south Celebes. In its name 
thousands of villagers have been murdered, tens of thousands 
of houses have been burned down, and hundreds of 
thousands of people have abandoned their homes. 

The sphere of influence of Kartosuwirjo’s. army was 
confined to parts of west Java until in September, 1953, the 
former military governor of Achin, Daud Beureuh, started 
a rebellion there. Kahar Muzakkar, a former guerrilla 
fighter and comrade of the president, followed suit by pro- 
claiming south Celebes part of Kartosuwirjo’s “ Islamic 
state” some months later. It was not only the ideal of an 
Islamic state that caused their rebellion. Dissatisfaction 
over neglect of their regions by the central government, fear 
of communism, fear of Javanese domination and desire for 
more regional autonomy have also played their role. More- 
over, many gangs which operate under the flag of the Darul 
Islam actually consist of plain robbers to whom the life 
of small farmers did not appeal any more after years of 
guerrilla warfare against the Dutch. 

No one has calculated precisely the total number of 
casualties and the total damage inflicted by the insurrection. 
But it has been stated that in Achin alone there have been 
10,000 casualties up to April this year. The state railways 
recently announced that they had suffered a loss of a 
hundred million rupiahs (about £3 million) in that area. 
Material damage since 1950 in west Java is estimated at 
several hundreds of millions. It is not possible now to 
travel in south Celebes except in convoy, whereas five years 
ago one could drive safely by night between Macassar and 
other centres a hundred miles apart or more. _ There are, 
however, some signs of improvement. In July four leaders 
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of armed gangs in south Celebes pledged loyalty to the 
republic, and there are indications that other insurgent 
chieftains may follow their example. Late in August a 
number of rebel leaders in Borneo agreed to negotiate terms 
of surrender. Last month the brother of one leader met 
the Indonesian army chief of staff, and said that from then 
on the 5,000 rebels in the band would co-operate with the 
government. 

In his recent speech Dr Soekarno advocated the quelling 
of the disturbances by the use of both reasoning and armed 
force. According to some independent observers in 
Indonesia, the only kind of reasoning that will convince the 
rebel leaders will have to provide assurance that the govern- 
ment will grant autonomy to their provinces and give them a 
fair share of the public funds. In this connection, the an- 
nouncement a fortnight ago that gutonomy is to be granted 
to Atjeh, in Sumatra, is a move in the right direction. 
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Mao’s New Long March 


Reed es themes featured prominently in the eighth 
congress of the Chinese Communist party. Most of 
Liu Shao-chi’s lengthy report was an analysis of the achieve- 
ments and prospects of the country’s economy. Mr. Chou 
En-lai, in turn, outlined the expected pace of the national 
economy on the second lap, to be begun in 1958, of the 
race towards industrialisation, which is scheduled to last 
over three five-year plans (1952 to 1967). Such emphasis 
on economics is not surprising. The Peking congress was 
held after “the high tide of socialism” had been sweep- 
ing the country for over a year, leaving behind only vestiges 
of private property. In the countryside, only 10 million out 
of China’s 120 million peasant families now remain outside 
the collective system. In the towns, private industry has 
been taken over wholesale under joint state ownership. 
Craftsmen have been grouped in cooperatives, and even in 
the distribution system only a quarter of the turnover is 
outside direct state control. These are the achievements 
that the Communist leaders proudly proclaimed. They were 
able to add even more. Last year’s bumper crops provided 
agricultural surpluses which, used both in foreign trade and 
in domestic capital accumulation, made possible a big 
jump in industrial production ; and the first five-year plan, 
scheduled to end next year, will be completed ahead of 
schedule. The objectives of its successor have been boosted 
accordingly. 

Social changes have been most revolutionary in the 
countryside, and one is left wondering how Mao Tse-tung 
has succeeded in advancing bloodlessly where Stalin’s path 
was strewn with corpses. Were tax relief and other incen- 
tives for the cooperatives and heavy taxation for private 
farmers enough to push §00 million Chinese peasants into 
the system ? Out of the 110 million families now within 
the system, less than one-third are still in looser units, where 
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a rent is still paid to them ; the remainder are grouped in 
collective farms which approach the Soviet model. True, 
a good deal remains to be done to bridge the gap. There 
are a million collective farms in China against some 90,000 
kolkhozy in the Soviet Union, and the difference cannot be 
explained merely by the size of the rural population and 
the character of Chinese farming. Quite a lot of consolida- 
tion and amalgamation still lies ahead. The Chinese, how- 
ever, are in no hurry in this respect ; a decade will elapse 
before they even get the tools necessary for mechanisation. 
In the next five years the planned 35 per cent increase in 
agricultural production will have to come from a more 
rational use of existing resources, from local irrigation 
schemes and a fuller utilisation of natural fertilisers. Only 
afterwards are vast plans’of irrigation and land reclamation 
to pave the way for the tractor. 
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The pace of agricultural development largely depends on 
industrial supplies, and the efforts of the planners are s;\\! 
concentrated on these. Industry will continue to absorb 
over half of the total investment. The bulk is still e.-- 
marked for heavy industry, though more will have to be 
devoted to quick-yielding consumer projects if farmers ar: 
to be coaxed to supply foodstuffs and raw materials. To: ,! 
industrial production is to be doubled over the five years 
and by 1962 the Chinese industry should be able to provide 
70 per cent of the country’s needs in machinery. It js 
intended to spread industry from Manchuria and the coast 
—now providing some three-quarters of the total output— 
to central China and Inner Mongolia, and to move generally 
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westwards, developing Sinkiang and preparing the ground 
even in Tibet. The aim is desirable strategically as well as 
economically and some 5,000 miles of new railways, which 
are to be laid during the period, should help in the opening- 
up process. 

Chinese planning as well as industrialisation are still in 
their infancy. The results depend on Soviet aid and the 
vagaries of nature. The poor harvest of 1954 apparently 
prompted the planners to cut construction unduly, while 
last year’s good one gave rise to over-optimistic estimates 
leaning too heavily on the available steel resources (not long 
ago the Chinese talked of 17 million tons of steel by 1962 ; 
now this has been cut to 12 million). Yet, even if they 
advance in a somewhat haphazard way, the planners must 
have an order of priorities. In a poor country it is difficul! 
to put aside more than one-fifth of the national income for 
investment ; and since heavy industry is the key to further 
progress, while the light branches are indispensable to 
encourage agricultural accumulation and transport is vital 
to expand the basis of production, some other sector will 
have to get a reduced share of the national cake. The 
reduction of the armed forces by 2.7 million men from 
the 1949 peak is claimed as a pointer. Defence and adminis- 
tration, which absorbed a third of public expenditure in 
the current plan, are to get only one-fifth in the next one. 
This relative cut need not involve a reduction in absolute 
terms or a diminished efficiency of the Chinese forces, but 
it seems to indicate that to gain the leadership of Asia 
Peking will rely more on Fushun coal or Anshan steel than 
on foot-weary soldiers. 

National income is to be raised by half over the five-year 
period, industrial output increasing twofold and agricultura! 
by over a third. Workers who at first benefited little from 
increased production are, like the peasants, promised a 35 
per cent increase in their real income. It is a second Long 
March on which Mao is leading China’s millions. Collect! 
visation will have to be consolidated and pay its way. Tic 
“ proletarian ” revolution, moreover, hitherto sustained by 
the peasant, will have to create its proletariat ; six to seven 
million new workers are required to join the industri:! 
labour force during the next lap. 
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Out of the office on time... 
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thanks to the DICTABELT RECORD 


Five o’clock and secretary’s off home... 
boss heads for a dinner engagement. 

Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT re- 
cord helps them both get the day’s work 
done on time—easier, faster and better. 

Some unique DICTABELT advantages: 
1. Unbreakable and flexible—can be mailed 
or filed like ordinary letters. 2. Dictation 
always visible—so the boss can’t lose his 
place. 3. DICTABELTS can’t be erased pur- 

\._ posely or by accident. 4. DICTABELT’s real 
: cost is less than any other dictating med- 
ium. 5. They’re used just once. 

With DICTABELT, both boss and secre- 
tary work at top efficiency—without the 
interruptions, errors and waste of short- 
hand dictation. When the boss wants to 
dictate, he just picks up the microphone of 
his Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine and thinks out loud. DICTABELT 
gets every word crystal clear. 





Your local Dictaphone office will give 
you more facts—plus a free TIME-MASTER 
trial on your own desk. Or write to the 
Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, 
London W.1. 


Birmingham Bristol Cork Dublin 


Edinburgh Glasgow Leeds Liverpool Manchester Newcastle 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTBR and DICTABELT are registered trade marks 
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MIDAS, son of the goddess Ida, was rewarded for looking 
after the drunken Silenus, with a gift of his own choosing. Being a greedy 
monarch, Midas chose that all he touched should turn to gold. It did so, 
including food and drink as soon as they touched his lips, which greatly 
inconvenienced him. 

It is no use being irresponsible about metals as Midas was. They play an 
important part in our lives, especially aluminium and its alloys which, although 
not generally considered a substitute for three square meals a day, may be 
used in a multitude of other ways and possess such qualities as lightness, 


durability, resistance to weather and great strength. 
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Why Productivity ? 


HAT economic expansion depends mainly upon 
increasing productivity, and that increasing. pro- 
ductivity depends mainly upon using more efficient 
machinery, are platitudes of Britain’s postwar industrial 
plight. Mainly is the word, not wholly. The growth of 
the working population, and the Movcurent of labuur 
iutv activities where productivity is relatively high, play 
their parts in expanding the national output ; but 
increases in productivity have accounted for probably 
two-thirds of Britain’s economic growth since the war. 
Productivity, again, may rise because workers work 
harder (when work is operator-paced), because managers 
organise it better, or because machines are used closer 
to their full capacity. But such improyements are ulti- 
mately limited by the machines and methods of produc- 
tion, which determine how great that full capacity will 
be. The platitudes, that is to say, are true. 

How to get more mechanisation in British industry— 
and higher productivity, and greater growth—is gener- 
ally discussed in terms of securing the necessary savings 
and investing them properly, and of translating advanced 
scientific knowledge into techniques for the workshop. 
These, certainly, set the broad limits. But within them, 
what is it that determines the nature of the machines 
and methods that industry actually decides to use, out 
of the variety of alternative ways in which it could 
Pursue a fresh production objective—using more or less 
advanced machinery, costing more or less capital ? 
Ordinary business common sense and _ orthodox 
economic theory, in their different languages, come up 
with broadly the same answer to this question. A some- 
what unorthodox American industrial economist has 
just published a book, in which he deliberately simplifies 
and compresses that answer into a new explanation of 
changes in productivity. 

_ In choosing how to achieve his objective in produc- 
tion, a businessman or his “ hyphenated engineer” 
selects the combination of volume of output, methods 


and materials that he thinks likely to bring him the 
most revenue at the least cost. Which of the alter- 
natives he picks will depend partly upon the technical 
efficiency that different combinations of factors of pro- 
duction offer him at various volumes of output, and 
partly upon the prices of the different factors. The 
technical ideal is often not the best commercial choice, 
when the relative prices of labour, machinery and 
materials are taken into account; and changes in the 
relative prices of the different factors may make it worth 
while to choose methods employing a different com- 
bination of factors. If, for example, the price of labour 
tends to rise without a corresponding rise in the price 
of machinery and mechanical power, it will pay industry 
to substitute more mechanised methods for less. 


* 


The thesis of Mr Seymour Melman, of Columbia 
University, in his book, Dynamic Factors in Industrial 
Productivity,* published in Britain this summer, is that 
this example sufficiently and accurately describes what 
has happened, is happening, and is likely to go on 
happening, in industrial economies such as the United 
States and Western Europe. He argues 

that the degree of mechanisation in industry depends 

mainly upon the relative prices of labour and machinery, 

“ alternative labour to machine cost ” ; 

that labour productivity depends mainly upon the degree 

of mechanisation ; and hence 

that labour productivity is directly related to the ratio of 

relative labour and machine prices. 

It may be noted that “ mainly ” is again the operative 
word, though Mr Melman does not lay stress on it. He 
does not argue that this relation between the price of 
men and machinery to do the same jobs is the only 
factor that affects the level of industrial productivity ; 


~ * Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 238 pages. 22s. 6d. 
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but he does argue that it is the dominant factor in 
setting that level—in different countries as well as at 
different times in the same country. 

Mr Melman seeks to demonstrate this bold thesis 
with direct observations both from the British motor 
industry, of which he has made a first-hand study since 
the war, and also from “ global ” statistics of earnings, 
machinery and power costs, installed horsepower and 
productivity in manufacturing in Britain, the United 
States and other countries. He begins by costing alter- 
native ways of doing a handling job in the British motor 
industry in 1938 and in 19590—showing the different 
items of cost involved when a man did this with a 
wheelbarrow, with a powered industrial truck, and with 
a fork lift truck. These mechanical methods, obviously, 
offer progressively higher rates of labour productivity. 
He has no difficulty in showing that by 1950, because 
earnings for the operator had risen much more than 
capital charges on the machine and the cost of fuel, 
it paid the industry much better to mechanise this job 
than in 1938. Costing a similar handling job in the 
United States, where labour costs far more than in 
Britain, he shows that both before and after the war it 
paid the American industry to adopt much more 
mechanised methods than the British. Indeed, he 
argues, only by 1950 had the rising ratio of man to 
machine costs made it economic for the British industry 
to invest in methods as mechanised as those which paid 
the American industry as far back as 1938 ; and from 
his own observation he says that the British motor 
industry was in fact investing in much the same degree 
of mechanical handling just after the war as Detroit had 
been installing in the thirties. 


* 


From this convenient (and, within its limits, effective 
enough) snapshot of his argument, taken at a particular 
point in a particular industry, Mr Melman moves on to 
a much less direct and much more elaborate statistical 
exercise. Taking the price which industry paid for 
electric power as a possible indicator of the “ cost of 
mechanisation,” he points out that in Britain, for fairly 
long periods up to 19§0, this price rose much less than 
earnings per man-hour in manufacturing industry ; and 
that since 1938 an index of “ alternative cost,” showing 
the number of kilowatt-hours that industry could buy 
for the price of a man-hour, has risen roughly in step 
with the growth of output per man-hour in British 
manufacturing. He widens the argument to show that 
“ alternative cost ” and labour productivity may also be 
correlated in the United States. Finally, he argues 
that between the United States, Britain and several 
other industrial countries, the number of kilowatt-hours 
that could be bought at different times for the cost of a 
man-hour seems to have been quite closely correlated 
with their different levels of labour productivity. 

Common sense suggests that there is a good deal in 
this argument when one compares labour productivity 
in different countries. It is obvious—though some of 
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the official prophets of productivity in this country do 
their best to ignore it—that the relative costs of labo); 
and machinery in different countries largely settle jh). 
extent to which it pays industrialists there to invest jp 
labour-saving equipment—that is, to buy higher ahi; 
productivity: American wages are something of {h. 
order of 3-4 times those in Britain ; American machinery 
seldom costs even twice as much ; one would expe, 
and one gets, a higher level of mechanisaiion 
and of labour productivity there. It follows, inci- 
dentally, that it is only where higher mechanisation 
offers dramatically increasing returns in output that 
America can show anything like the same advantage in 
cost that it can show in labour productivity. The time 
at which an industry began large-scale mechanisation, 
the relative importance of labour costs in 

the degree of protection it enjoyed, and many other 
factors must affect and modify the effects of relative 
labour and machine costs on international comparisons 
of labour productivity—and of final costs—but in 
general this does seem likely to be a major determinan: 


* 


Mr Melman’s data illustrate this generalisation 
effectively enough. But they are inadequate to demon- 
strate the other half of his argument—that the relation 
between labour aud wiachine Costs, over long periods, iS 
the main factor in setting the growth of labour produc. 
tivity in any one country. A fork truck, which was 
hardly manufactured on a commercial scale in Britain 
before the war, is utterly unrepresentative of industrial 
plant and machinery ; its price may have gone up by 
only about 20 per cent between 1938 and 1950, but 
that of most industrial machinery has doubled or more. 
Electric power gertainly plays a part in the “cost of 
mechanisation,” if a small one in most cases ; but the 
price of a kilowatt-hour has risen far less over the years 
than the cost of industrial plant to use it. 

Adequate data simply do not exist, in truth, ‘0 
confirm or disprove whether in Britain, at least, the ratio 
of labour and machinery costs can be directly related 
over time to the growth of labour productivity. ‘I lic 
various extremely shaky indices that exist can be used 
to suggest that earnings may have risen more than 
machinery prices since just before the first world war 
until now ; that between about 1924 and 1938 neither 
showed any significant change ; and that since 1938, 4 
little more certainly, earnings have risen more. It is 
possible to concoct certain prewar indices of labour pro- 
ductivity, but none such that would bear the weight of 
proving or disproving anything. Since the war, labour 

productivity has risen, along with “alternative cos. 
but the period is far too short to demonstrate or deny 4 
significant correlation. More direct comparison of ‘'\¢ 
“cost of mechanisation” and of labour than Mr Melm0 
has offered to set alongside productivity, therefore, 's 
not out of line with this part of his argument over (' 
short run of postwar economic growth ; but, like his ow" 
evidence, quite inadequate as a base for generalisat\. 
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But this confident and deliberately over-simplified 
argument has political as well as economic overtones. 
Only its statistical sophistication and tortuous language 
mask the common ground it shares with the “high 
wages policy ” of Henry Ford and more recently of Lord 
Beaverbrook. (It can boast, admittedly, much more 
respectable ancestry : did not David Ricardo write in 
1821 ‘“‘ machinery and labour are in constant competi- 
tion, and the former can frequently not be employed 
until labour rises” — the interpretation of which, in 
more esoteric senses, involved eminent British econo- 
mists of the left, right and centre in some controversy 
about 15-20 years ago?) And in 1956, Mr Melman 
might well have tailor-made his economic theory for 
Mr Cousins. 


* 

It is worth noting, however, that this argument, 
which explicitly writes down wages restraint as ham- 
pering the further growth of labour productivity, is not 
ordinarily put forward by trade unionists in Britain, 
though it may be in the United States. It was the indus- 
trial engineering productivity team, men concerned with 
methods of production from the managers’ side 
of the bargaining table, who observed in 1954 
that the high labour costs of postwar Britain some- 
times produced “the wrong reaction: that is, an 
attempt to restrain wage incteases without giving 
sufficient thought to the need to increase the efficiency 
of labour because of high wage costs.” It is the indus- 
trialist beset by dogooders who sometimes wryly com- 
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ments that he “ will buy as much PMH as pays me” ; 
and echoes of the “ high wages policy,” even in 1956, 
are still, on occasion, to be heard, if rather sotto voce, 
from the FBI. 

Mr Melman is, as no doubt he is entitled to be, sub- 
limely unconcerned with the larger problems of ‘internal 
inflation and the external balance of the British 
economy. For the long run, his simple theory 
has, of course, an intrinsic plausibility—the relative 
price of labour has obviously something to~ do 
with making labour-saving worth while. For 
international comparisons, he has illustrated a point 
that can too easily be overlooked. But as to his explana- 
tion of the development of productivity in any one 
country’s industrial history, the verdict must at best be 
“not proven.” Labour and machine costs may well be 
a factor, but one among many: and the evidence is quite 
inadequate to show how important. And it has 
little relevance to this country’s economic ills and 
remedies in 1956—save this. It might serve as one 
extra reminder that the dismal refrain which tells 
how wage increases must automatically increase 
prices and make Britain helpless to compete in world 
markets is not a foregone conclusion. Whatever may 
or may not have caused it to be installed, more new and 
efficient machinery than ever before will be coming into 
commission in British industry this year and next : and 
it does offer the chance of higher productivity to offset 
higher costs. So far, that chance is hardly being 
taken. That may be the fault of labour, or management, 
or both. But there is no doubt that the responsibility 
lies with management. That is what managers are for. 


ITV’s Financial Future 


(} reading the second annual report of the Indepen- 

dent Television Authority this week a director of 
one of commercial television’s programme companies 
commented wryly that, while the companies were 
making losses that varied between the mild and the 
staggering, the ITA seemed to show a comfortable profit 
out of the rents they paid it. It is ironic that the ITA 
should be able to set aside sums as big as £105,000 for 
Provision against future taxation during the first six 
months of commercial television, while the programme 
companies may have been incurring losses amounting to 
ten times that figure ; but this merely illustrates the 
: landlord and tenant ” basis of commercial television in 
Britain. The ITA’s main financial preoccupation as 
landlord is to find the money to build new transmitters 
When the initial government loan of £2 million that 
launched commercial television has been exhausted. 
There is only one way it can do this, by starting to save 
out of current earnings from the outset; this has 
meant extracting a swingeing rent for the use of the 
‘ransmitters already ‘in operation. The programme 
companies, freed from responsibility for any capital 


expenditure not directly concerned with programme 
production, are interested only in covering their imme- 
diate heavy daily outgoings and have little sympathy 
for the squirrel-like thrift of the ITA. 

The rents they pay work out, very roughly, at a half- 
penny a day for every dozen people living within reach 
of the transmitter—regardless of how many have or want 
to have television sets. These rents, fixed throughout 
on a rough population basis, yielded ITA £423,500 
from the start of commercial transmissions in the 
London area on September 22 last year, to March 31 
this year when the authority’s financial year ended. 
By that time the Birmingham area transmitter had been 
working for about six weeks ; since then the first of 
the two Northern transmitters has begun sending 
programmes west of the Pennines and the second trans- 
mitter, on the eastern side, is expected to start next 
month. Before this financial year is out, the ITA’s 
income from rentals will be running at a rate approach- 
ing {1,750,000 a year. 

No programme contractor has yet announced how 
it has come out of commercial television’s first year: 
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none is expected to show a profit in the first year’s 
operations. What has surprised most observers 
is the very real likelihood that some of them 
will show a profit before the current year is out, 
and that all of them will be within sight of it. 
Some credit for this is due to the internal reorganisa- 
tions that were carried out during the black days of 
the summer. This turned into a period of attrition, 
during which the enthusiastic advertisers of the honey- 
moon period drew back to mull over theif experience 
of six months’ television advertising and the companies’ 
own administrators took a thoughtful look at their 
programme costs. A peak programme can cost the 
contractors £4,000 for a half-hour, while a cheap one 
works out at about {500 for the same period. Some 
of the most expensive programmes were the “ balanc- 
ing” programmes—counterweights to independent 
television’s predominantly light entertainment—and 
several of these disappeared in the effort to bring costs 
more into line with financial resources. This lay behind 
the ITA’s request to the Government for the £750,000 
grant the Television Act 
appears to permit for the 
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£10 million (some observers would say this figure \; 
on the low side), whereas the separate programme ¢ .\n- 
tractors, working as they were doing to September. 
needed a much bigger annual revenue than this to \.2 
them through. 


* 


In the first year of commercial programmes, ¢});; 
is, up to the middle of September, it has been estimated 
that advertisers did indeed spend about {£10 million 
on commercial television. But expenditure during ttc 
second year may reach {13-14 million. This raises 
the question of present advertising rates. From the 
basic simplicity of three rates, divided between peak, 
standard and off-peak times, with which the commercial 
transmissions started, rates have been divided and sub- 
divided until they may vary every 30 minutes of the 
television day. During the summer, programme con- 
tractors outbid each other to offer bonus times and 
bulk discounts to advertisers. Now it is the advertisers 
who are competing between themselves for peak book- 

ing times, and it is taking 





subsidy of programmes of 
this kind. The proportion 
of “balancing” pro- 
grammes dropped by a 
third during the sum- 
mer; it has fallen still 
further with the new 
autumn schedules. Their 
demise is generally re- 
gretted, because when 
they are well (which 
means expensively) done, 
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great ingenuity to honour 
the bonus undertakings 

As the chart shows, the 
growth of the television 
audience, measured by 
the number of sects thai 
can get ITA programmes, 
as well as BBC, has con- 
tinued steadily, barely 
interrupted by the credit 
restrictions that originally 
savaged television sales 
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a that a set is likely to be 
switched on for three to 








Sheer shortage of talent 
for television continues to 
discourage and bewilder programme managers, who 
watch helplessly while promising acts founder in 
the demoralising atmosphere of the television studio— 
“their mouths fall open and you see their brains drop 
out.” But the difficulty of filling 50 hours of trans- 
mission time a week has been eased substantially by 
the development of networking this autumn. This is the 
major factor behind the contractors’ present optimism. 
If a programme can be seen on three stations at once, 
its cost can be divided between three contractors instead 
of being borne wholly by one company. This being so, 
it seems surprising that the contractors, financially 
pressed as they were, spent the entire summer arguing 
how the cost of a networked programme should be 
divided among them. By the autumn they had agreed, 
and the system began working in September. It has 
led to savings in staff, studio space and equipment, and 
is the first real economy to be made in the expensive, 
extravagant and initially very wasteful operations of 
the programme companies. It now seems possible that 
a networked system could break even on an income of 


Number of ITA Receivers 


four hours a day even 
) in ‘summer (was the 
weather really so bad?) The ITA’s share of this 
audience is almost always substantially higher than 
the BBC’s, and has recently touched 80 per 
cent of the total. The cost of television advertising \s 
thus reckoned to have dropped from roughly £4 Ios. 
per thousand viewers when the service opened, and 
advertisers booked on trust, not on audience figures, 
to well below £1 per thousand, which is roughly wh. 
advertisers had originally thought might be a reasonab/c 
fee to charge. Even so, television is by no means a che.ip 
advertising medium. It calls for steady, regular inset- 
tion and an appearance three times a fortnight would 
cost £120,000 a year for peak-time bookings and 
still as much as {£80,000 for less ambitious times 
The production costs of the commercials can be 
formidable for advertisers, but they are reduced 
if the commercial will stand constant repetition, » 
many do. 
Advertisers have come back this autumn to suppo'' 
television in greater numbers and heavier bookin,> 
even than at the hopeful beginning of the service: . 
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whether they should be expected partly to withdraw 
gain next summer 1S something that the programme 
companies would dearly like to know, although should 
ihis seasonal pattern recur in 1957, they will be less 
fiely to panic. The major uncertainty left seems 
« be the further ‘growth of the audience, which is the 
ey factor in deciding the attitude of advertisers, To- 
dav’s audience for commercial television is growing fast 
because MEW stations are coming into operation at 
gular six-monthly intervals. But when the sets are all 
converted and the stations all established, what will the 
viewing curves do? The chart shows the estimated 
growth up to the end of this year, when ITA services 
will then be available to 60 per cent of the population. 
Further growth is closely dependent on the rate at which 
the ITA can bring new transmitters into operation and 
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Strengthen the power and range of its existing trans- 
mitters. This, in turn, will depend on its financial re- 
sources at any one time, and as this depends on saving 
today, its present thrift is in the direct interest of the 
programme contractors who express themselves so out 
of sympathy with it. The ITA says in its report this week 
that it still plans to complete 11 stations by 1960. But it 
is already noticeable that programme contractors for 
smaller stations, such as Scotland, will not accept the 
sharing principle used on the bigger English stations. 
The Scottish station has been given to one contractor 
for the whole week, and the same will probably happen 
in Wales and Northern Ireland. The big stations may 
be in sight of paying their way within 18 months of 
operation ; it is not so clear that the smaller stations 
can count on as easy a passage. 








Business Notes 








Trinidad Pay-off 


HE heartsearching that accompanied the sale of the 

Trinidad Oil company to American interests must 
now be followed by thankfulness for the timeliness of the 
receipt Of the dollars. Without the $177 million paid early 
last month the sterling area’s reserves would have fallen 
by $125 million, only slightly less than the fall in August. 
As it was, they rose by $52 million. Now, the lean season 
lor sterling is nearing its end, the Suez fears have largely 
abated, and it is reasonable to hope! for modest gains until 
the instalments of $181 million on the North American 
loans fall due at the year-end. 

Nevertheless the sterling jarea’s gold and dollar accounts 
remained heavily in deficit in September. Excluding the 
Trinidad receipt and $3 million of defence aid, the deficit 
was $128 million. Of this $34 million was paid 
'o the European Payments Union in settlement of the 75 
Per cent gold portion of the August deficit of £16 million ; 
and as last month’s deficit dropped to £12 million, involv- 
ing a gold payment of $25 million next week, the true deficit 
attributable to September is $119 million (and of this $8 
million comprised the quarterly instalment on the Canadian 
Wartime loan), The comparable deficit for August was 
$102 million. Both figures are well below the deficits sus- 
tained in July, August and September of last year. Given 
the addition of the Suez uncertainties to the seasonal com- 
mercial demands, the experience of the past two months 
cannot be considered disappointing. And by the second 
half of September the performance of sterling suggested 
that the drain had been checked. 





Rush of Rights Issues 


VEN if the Bank of England is not prepared to take risks 
3 with the rate of passing borrowers through the turn- 
stiles, the amount of borrowing already contracted for in 
the near future is sybstantial by recent standards. This 
week has seen one small issue in the gilt-edged market, 
Cambridgeshire County Council’s issue of £1 million 5} 
per cent stock dated 1961. The terms are similar to those 
of the recent Croydon issue. The stock which has been 
placed at £99 per cent was well received in the market. 
It is in effect an alternative to mortgage market borrowing 
with the advantage of a quotation and almost certainly with 
financial advantage to the borrower as well. 


In addition a large number of rights issues have been 
announced, several of them by large companies and for 
substantial amounts. Among the big ones is John Brown 
and Company’s plan to raise over {1.9 million by the offer 
of 1,292,336 ordinary shares to existing ordinary share- 
holders at 30s. per share. Automatic Telephone and Elec- 
tric Company will raise {1.6 million by the offer of 700,000 
new ordinary shares to shareholders of those classes on 
the basis of one new ordinary share at 46s. for each three 
ordinary and/or deferred shares now held. The Eagle 
Star Insurance Company as part of its capital rearrange- 
ment plans will be issuing 1,215,512 new 10s. ordinary 
shares at 50s., and the Continental Industrial Trust is 
offering existing ordinary stockholders 275,000 new {1 
ordinary shares and 275,000 of 37 per cent debenture stock 
dated 1965-80. The offer is made in parcels of one {£1 
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ordinary share and {1 of the debenture stock together 
costing 40s. in the ratio of one parcel for each £5 of 
ordinary stock now held. 


Sterling Gains Strength 


N Monday, the first of October, sterling staged a 
O sudden rise. This lifted the official dollar rate from 
$2.784, at which it has frequently had to be supported since 
the onset of the Suez crisis, to $2.784. Continental curren- 
cies moved with the dollar, the mark in particular falling 
against sterling from 11.69} to 11.71}. The whole of this 
regained ground has not been held, owing in the main to the 
recurrence of some commercial demand for dollars, but 
rates remain well above the level from which they began 
their recovery at the beginning of the week. One argument 
for greater confidence in sterling can be based on the British 
Government’s constructive attitude towards associatioa with 
a European common market. This was felt to be a mark 
of confidence and of dynamic initiative which has too long 
been wanting. Significantly, the recovery of sterling occurred 
on the first day of the month, and that is after a day when 
positions are being taken. This time there was clear 
evidence of bear covering, some of which may have been 
induced by the fact that the Suez dispute is dragging on 
without resort to force. One of the most significant move- 
ments in the foreign exchange market has been the strength 
of transferable sterling. This had to be supported on a 
substantial scale at $2.75 last month. It has been dealt in up 
to $2.76; this week. The narrowing of the discount on 
forward sterling is further evidence of the favourable turn 
of the speculative tide. 


Marshalling the Queue 


IG companies, one after another, have been making their 
B arrangements to seek more capital through the issue 


market. After Caltex came General Electric and after 
General Electric will come Esso and rumour mentions ICI. 
A number of important companies have in the last week 
announced rights issues. The need for the sinews of invest- 
ment is urgent and the market offers just a modicum of 
encouragement. Industrial stocks and gilt-edged both 
roughly held their own this week, the Financial Times 
government security index rising from 83.43 to 84.06 and 
the industrial index dropping from 180.5 to 179.4 in the 
week ending on Wednesday. It is small wonder that the 
borrowers, finding that institutional investors had a little 
more money, are anxious to push ahead. 

The marshalling of the queue in the new issue market 
has, however, recently become stiffer. It has for some 
time been normal form that consents from the Capital Issues 
Committee have been issued with the condition that an 
acceptable date must be agreed with the appropriate 
authority. For issues involving less than £1 million that 
means that the broker to the issue can make his 
arrangements with the Stock Exchange Council. For 
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sums over {1 million the broker to the issue is required to 
consult the government broker who automatically ¢ nsults 
the Bank of England. Thus the queue for big industria) 
issues and the queue for gilt-edged issues are under the 
same ultimate control and when the turnstiles are clickin 
for one class of borrower they are often not clicking much 
for the other. Brokers with big industrial issues in prospec, 
have recently discovered to their chagrin that for a large 
section of the present month further dates are not being 
made available. 

That means that some of these issues, Esso for example 
and perhaps ICI, will be coming a little later than the 
market had generally assumed. It also opens up a fascinat- 
ing field for guesswork. What is the reason for the tough. 
ness about dates? The commonest market guess is that 
the traffic is being held for Australia. Australia has one 
compulsory maturity, just under £7 million of 3} per cent 
stock 1952-56 due for repayment in December, and its 
replacement is now urgent, but unless Australia intends to 
borrow substantially more than the amount of the stock 
maturing it seems that something else as well could be 
tackled within the same period. 


Bids for Atomic Power 


N Monday, four cngineering groups sent in their 
O tenders to the Central Electricity Authority for the 
first two commercial stations in the world to run solely 
on atomic power. The importance of the step is reflected 
in the immense detail demanded by the CEA, far more than 
it would ask for in a tender for a conventional thermal 
station. The contracts are likely to be awarded not on 
fine competitive points, or even on cost, but on the con- 
fidence that CEA engineers have in the ability of the 
tendering groups, headed by AEI, English Electric, GEC 
and C. A. Parsons, to carry out their designs. 

There is a fine balance between what is desirable by 
nuclear standards and what is possible by engineering 
standards, and the balance is being struck by the different 
groups at different points. They vary noticeably in their 
views of how thick a sheet of steel the welders can 
weld on site into pressure vessels to hold the mass 0! 
graphite and concrete that forms the reactor core. The 
steel at Calder is only 2 inches thick, but English Electric 
is prepared to attempt more than 2} inches; General 
Electric and AEI, 3 inches; and Parsons, as much 4s 
4 inches. The welds are critical, but so is the thickness 
because that decides how big and how powerful the reactor 
is going to be. The contracts will be judged on how 
successfully this balance between enterprise and recogmuon 
of engineering limits has been struck across the whole 
complex design. 

The Atomic Energy Authority has been surprised how 
substantial are the improvements that the groups have made 
in their tenders on the Calder Hall prototypes that served 
them as primers. It is of great importance to the country 
that all four groups should master the rudiments of atom'¢ 
engineering for although much prestige is attached (0 
winning the first two contracts, the volume of atomic 
building planned is so big that all four will be employe ' 
the limit of their resources. On November tst, bids must 
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. in for the first Scottish atomic station—these will be 
dentical to those sent this week to CEA, with modifications 
made to suit the more attractive Ayrshire site. Within a 
‘oy months, CEA will then be inviting bids for its next 
‘yo atomic stations, which are likely to be much bigger 
fairs than envisaged when the revolutionary White Paper 
» Atomic Power was published little more than 18 months 
' 


The New “ Ferguson ” 


HE new Ferguson tractor which was at last shown 
T | Britain this week is the first new tractor to 
have been produced by Massey-Harris-Ferguson since 
Mr Harry Ferguson severed his connections with that 
rganisation—although it was on the drawing board for 
some time before his departure. But it retains all the basic 
features of the revolutionary Ferguson system of. tractor- 
implement design. It is somewhat bigger and rather more 
powerful than its predecessor, the TE 20, which has now 
been in production for ten years, and improvements to the 
hydraulic system and additional controls make it a more 
sensitive and efficient machine. 

This extra power and the greater flexibility of the 
“Ferguson 35” has been provided at increases of about 
10 per cent in its weight and initial cost: It has a 37 brake 
hp four-cylinder engine, which develops about 40 per cent 
more power. It has six forward and two reverse gears, 
giving a Choice of speeds up to 14 mph, two different power 
take-off drives—engine speed or ground speed—and a dual 
clutch for stopping either the main tractor drive or the 
power take-off drive. The improved hydraulic system now 
fers position and response control of implements as well 
as the previous control of depth and lowering or lifting. 
Although the operation of the tractor and the implement 
attached to it has thus been made somewhat more compli- 
cated—a point that might prove troublesome in certain 
overseas markets—the new model has clearly been made 
more attractive to the Western farmer and, with certain 
modifications, to the industrial tractor user as well. 

Production of a broadly similar model has been in pro- 
gress in the United States for nearly a year, but manufacture 
at the Banner Lane plant of Standard Motor Company has 
nly recently started. This plant has been completely re- 

led at a cost of £4} million, and is now a most impressive 
semi-automatic assembly line. Its capacity is 100,000 
‘ractors a year against 70,000 before, but present output is 
about 100 models a day planned to reach 250 a day by 
the end of the year. Just how soon Standard will be able 
‘0 take back some of the men it declared redundant six 

nths ago when re-tooling started, at present depends 

‘ely upon the company’s current dispute with its main- 
nance electricians. 


- 
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Sharp Fall in Advances 


RS advances are again falling steeply. In the five 
weeks to September 19th the advances of the eleven 
“caring banks dropped by {70.7 million. This was the 
Segest reduction since the record {123.1 million in the 
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September period a year ago—most of which represented 
repayments by the gas and electricity boards from the 
proceeds of public issues. In the latest period, the 
nationalised industries were again making repayments, this 
time from the proceeds of Exchequer grants under the new 
financing arrangements. Those repayments reached 
£29.7 million (and in addition £3.4 million was repaid to 
the Scottish banks). That was substantially moré than had 
been expected. The September banking period happened 
to cover two instalments of repayments by the nationalised 
industries but the monthly rate of reduction in their borrow- 
ing had been generally put at not much over £5 million. 
Even so, the greater part of the latest fall in advances 
represented repayments by borrowers other than the State 
boards. Such advances dropped by £41.0 million—a quite 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 














September 19, Change on 

1956 Month Year 

£ mn. {mn £ mn. 
te Pee 6,270-3 —28:0 | — 74-4 
Net deposits*®.... <i .0< 6,041-7 + 34-0 — 66:5 

| mn, % 3 

Liguhél Aste: iss icKin | 2,314-6 | 36-9] +74-8 + 189-7 
RGR) 4 <des eau tan | 505-3 | 8&2} —15-6 — 20-8 
Call Money .......... | 413-8 | 6-7/4 4-9 | — 8-2 
Treasury Bills........ | 1,292-1 | 20-6} +75-6 +229-5 
Commercial Bills . .... | "103-4 | 2-71 + 9-7 | — 10-8 
Investments and Advances 3,806-5 | 60-7 | —41-9 — 259-1 
Investments ......... | 1946-9 | 31-1] +28-8 — 137-0 
Ravaaces? . éccc newer | 1859-6 | 29-7 | —70-7 — 122-1 

To State Boards .... | 82-0 | —29-7 on 

A Ges. «ty caa ee 1,777 6 —41-0 
' 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 
transit items; ‘“‘ true” 


were {1,748-4 mn. 


¢ Includes 
advances in Great Britain at August 15, 
} Ratio of assets to published deposits. 
unusually large reduction, which brings the fall since 
mid-July to £103 million. This represents a welcome 
reversal of the upward trend in bank borrowing by the 
private sector that emerged in the early months of this year. 

Further confirmation of the impression that some banks 
have been nibbling in the gilt-edged market comes in the 
rise of £28.8 million in investments that the September 
returns show. This restored less than two-fifths of the 
decline in the preceding period, resulting from the 
liquidation by the Midland and Westminster banks of their 
substantial holdings of maturing War Bonds, but there is 
evidence that some banks have bought a little more gilt- 
edged since September 19th. At that date the Westminster 
had made good three-quarters of the August decline in 
its portfolio, but the Midland had elected to stay liquid. 
As a result, its liquidity ratio, which in past months has 
generally been substantially below the clearing banks’ 
average, rose from 32.7 per cent in July to 39.2 per cent 
last month—compared with the average movement from 
34.4 to 36.9 per cent. 


Exchequer Light and Shade 


HE Exchequer accounts for the first six months of the 
fiscal year reveal substantial divergences from the 
Budget estimates ; but these do not warrant any conclusion 
that the basis of the estimates has been destroyed. The 
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revenue prospect can hardly yet be assessed, with only just 
over one quarter of the year’s income tax collected ; the 
most significant features are the lag in customs revenue (so 
far up by only £12.6 million compared with an estimated 
increase of {55.4 million in the year as a whole) and in 
excise (up £30.2 million out of an estimated rise of £88.9 
million). The sluggishness in these receipts seems 
attributable largely to the slower pace of sales of durable 
consumer goods. Total revenue at September 30th was 
£115.8 million up, against an expected increase in 1956-57 
of £305 million. 

Of more significance is the unexpectedly large increase 
in current expenditure. At September 30th this had 
reached £233.5 million, absorbing all but £30 million of the 
increase for the full year budgeted in the original estimates, 
—subsequently shorn by the “ economies ” of £76 million. 


£ million 





Estimated 
At Change on | Change in 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, | Full Year* 
1956 1955 on 1955-56 
Out-turn 





Total Ordinary Revenue.... 
Total Ordinary Expenditure. 
Above line surplus or deficit. . 
Below line deficit 

Net deficit 


1,932-7 
2,269-0 
—336°3 
— 180-6 
—516°9 


+115-8 
+233°5 
—117-7t 
+141-0§ 

23° 3§ 


+305 
+262 
+43% 
— 265+ 
— 222+ 














* Original estimates ; not providing for subsequent net cuts of 
£20 million from reductions of bread and milk subsidies and increase 
of farm prices and family allowances. f{ Increased deficit.  } In- 

creased surplus. § Reduced deficit. 
It should be noted however that in 1955 ordinary expendi- 
ture—and particularly defence expenditure—was running 
well below the estimate. The upshot is that the above line 
deficit is now up by £118 million whereas the budget 
envisaged for the full year a surplus raised by £43 million 
te £440 million. 

In the capital accounts, the discrepancy between the 
budget estimates and. the half year’s out-turn is in the 
opposite direction. The net deficit was expected to be 
raised by £265 million to £803 million ; so far it has been 
reduced by £141 million, to £181 million. The explanation 
is twofold: the financing of the nationalised industries 
directly by the Exchequer has only just begun, issues having 
reached {62.7 million against a budgeted £350 million in 
the full year ; and the Exchequer’s loans to local authori- 
ties have fallen still more sharply than anticipated—from 
£217.3 to £54.2 million in the half year, compared with 
the estimated cut from £331 million to £220 million in the 
full year. These accounting savings do not represent equiva- 
lent cuts in aggregate spending in the economy. It is the 


course of ordinary expenditure that needs to be most closely 
watched. 


Cars for 30 Per Cent Down 


fen Board of Trade has moved rather more quickly 
in trying to plug the hole in the Government’s controls 
over the home market for motor vehicles created by the 
recent crop of new rental schemes than it did over radio 
and television set hire earlier in the year. But it is doubtful 
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whether this latest curb will be as effective. Car hire jg 
still a relatively small business, confined by some firms to 
industrialists and professional people: it may yet groy 
much larger. Moreover the new control order, which 
came into force on Monday, and requires the first nine 
months’ rental and service charges to be paid in advance. 
was immediately countered by the rental firms. py 
lengthening the period on which they based their calcul3. 
tions from two years or so to three, they have sharpl, 
reduced the total payments to be made in the first year, 

Thus the scheme offered by Industrial Rentals now 
includes a down payment of £307 for a £1,000 vehicle, in 
place of one of £150, but on the other hand a total charge 
for the first twelve months (including the deposit) of on); 
£410, instead of £570. The second year the hirer pay; 
£410, slightly more than before, and in the third year 
also £410, instead of £270. Thereafter, if the contract js 
continued, the hirer pays £20 a year, in place of the former 
declining scale of £120, £60, and then a flat £20 in the 
sixth year and later. Most other firms have made similar 
changes. Lex Garages has extended its standard hire 
period for a £1,000 vehicle from 29 months at £34 7s. 34. 
a month, with an initial payment-of £184 7s., to 36 months 
at £34 3s. 4d., with a first payment of £310. This makes 
the charges in the new Lex scheme virtually the same as 
those of Industrial Rentals and both firms now offer to 
rent all makes of cars and commercial vehicles ; the impor- 
tant difference comes when the hire ends. Lex takes over 
the car and pays the hirer the full “ current market valua- 
tion ” whereas Industrial Rentals pays (or charges) the hirer 
the difference between the current valuation and a standard 
scale of “ retention values” that diminish with the age of 
the vehicle. 

To businesses able to claim nearly half of the cost of 
this hire in tax allowances these changes may mean little 
The higher down payment may cause the small operator t 
think again, but the road haulier will have noticed that 
goods vehicles with a payload of more than 30 cwt have 
been exempted from the new order. Bicycles, motor cycles, 
and passenger vehicles designed to carry fewer than 12 
passengers are included. But taxis and tractors are not; 
and at least one firm has already put out a new scheme 
of tractor hire for the farmer. 


Small Bakers’ Revolt 


T is not often nowadays that the small buyer turns agains: 
his big supplier, but it happened last week: small bakers 

up and down the country sent Ranks’ flour salesmen way 
with empty order books and stinging ears. The small bakers 
considered that Ranks, which also has baking interests, w25 
mainly responsible for the decision of the big bakers t sell 
bread at 10d. for a 14, 1b loaf in the port areas when th 
bread subsidy ended on September 30th. The decisio® 
followed a cut in flour prices of 3s. to 99s. for a 280-Ib sack 
(exclusive of the quantity discount of up to 4s. 6d. a sack). 
Cheaper flour might seem to be in the interest of the smal 
bakers, but it meant that their rivals, the plant bakers, « yuld 
be under-cutting them by 1d. a loaf. To vent their dis- 
pleasure many small bakers refused to buy from Ronks. 
Last Monday Ranks cut the price of flour by 3s. and 1¢4 
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-2-: who mev7? 


Yes, you on the ladder. Life seems pretty good now, doesn’t 
it? A new job, some responsibility, a decent salary now and 
perhaps a better one ahead. But, what do you really know about 
the big problems . 
comes to the big issues are you the man who knows what he 
thinks, or just the man who knows whathe heard someone elsesay ? 


You need THE FINANCIAL Times. Read its industrial news. Read 
the reports of the markets your firm sells in, the techniques your 
competitors use, the new products that could increase your produc- 
tivity. Read the articles on economic and financial affairs. They 
will help you to develop a sounder business judgment. . 
your vision. . 
ahead of you. 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides all the facts a business man needs. Try 
reading it every day for a week. It’s the only way to keep up with the 
man who means business. 


... the problems of your industry? When it 


. broaden 


. prepare you for the new responsibilities you can see 


Men who mean business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
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Photography! 


| ams Ltd., give a new effective approach to the vital job 
Ol selling! Stereograms make 3-D colour slides of any product 
you “are to name—regardless of size or form—costing little more 
wrote. Prints. 3-D photography can be carried out any- 
on location, in the factory, or at your showrooms. 

Then your customers can view ‘ true-to-life’ shots through the 
wuminated hand-viewer. This tantalising way of arousing their 
Curlosity will keep all your products in the selling-picture 
__ civeniently, realistically! 

a need now for bulky samples. Your complete show- 
ean PP Tho be presented to prospective buyers 
were ant oe be—day and night! They can almost feel the 
“to i - SO whatever your branch of industry or commerce, see 

»'ereograms 3-D colour slides sell—for you! 


Stereograms Limited 


21 SOHO SQUARE - LONDON: W.1I. 
Phone: GERrard 8351-2 


PHOTOGRAPHY REALLY LIVES 





Stereogr 


Natural 





How to ncoqntse 






fine ( Bundy 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. 
Only Cognac originating from these two 
areas, at least half of which must be 
from the Grande Champagne, 
is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 


getting a really fine Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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When whippoorwills call 


eR tn ats ar . 


WHEN WHIPPOORWILLS CALL, watch out! To many packaging materials — robust containers well able 
people in Eastern Canada and New England, a whip- to protect their )goods through all the chances 20d 
poorwill calling near home at night was an ill omen. changes of transit, right to the pantry shelf. 4 id 
The old-time safeguard was to find where the bird that is why so many world-famous products go 
perched and shoot it, symbolically, by pointing the market in ‘‘ Fiberite ”’ 


fingers and saying, “‘ bang’’. Then, however shrill from ‘* Thames Board’, 
the whippoorwill’s call, the house and its contents 


A EPA AIL ka BN BEE Be 


cases, and in cartons mace 


As our expanding industries strive for a gre: 
were safe for twenty-four hours. share of world markets, Thames Board Mills w i!! 

For modern manufacturers taking realistic steps to continue to increase the production of reliable 
safeguard their products, a mere twenty-four hours’ packaging materials — stout protection for (' 
protection is not enough. They require long-life nation’s products. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Tans, 
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Purfleet, Essex €TS Warrington, Lancs 


Te 40-979-75 _ **THAMES BOARD”’ for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. *“*PIBERITE”’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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by a further Is. Spillers and the other millers were obliged 
to follow suit, and Canadian flour prices have also been cut. 
The reduction makes the 11d. loaf more profitable for 
the small bakers, and the rod. loaf more profitable to the 
plant bakers too (some of whom, apparently, thought that 
price too low). Thus placated, the small bakers are buying 
from Ranks again. 
ple ~~ There has been no 
HOW RANKS HAVE MOVED fall in wheat prices 
Or to justify the fall in 
flour. Ranks are no 
doubt taking a view 
of the market, and 
their margins will 
T | suffer if it goes 
wrong. At present 
prices the big mills 
can be making little 
profit and small 
mills may be losing 
money. Investors 
realised that, and 
milling shares have 
fallen over the last 
ten days. Over that period Ranks §s. ordinary have fallen 
7id. to 16s. 3d. and Spillers £1 shares Is. 6d. to 39s. 6d. 
As the chart shows, the trend of milling shares has been 
downwards since May. For the moment the revolt has 
been quelled, but this is not likely to be the last engage- 
ment fought im the baking and milling trades before a new 
equilibrium is found, 
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Japan’s Ebbing Sterling 


ISCUSSIONS for a new trade and payments agreement 

between Britain and Japan got off to a good start in 
London on Monday. The object is to maintain a reasonable 
balance of total payments between Japan and the sterling 
area in the coming year—not to discuss exact schedules and 
quantities of goods to be exchanged. Both sterling and the 
yen hold their own in a multilateral world and the time for 
such detailed bartering has passed. What has now to be 
done is to ensure that each side does its best in its trade 
policy to maintain equilibrium and, in particular, that it 
does not put specific restrictions on trade when these are 
justified neither by the balance of payments nor by the 
existing state of the sterling account. 

It is the state of Japan’s sterling reserves that is ‘giving 
the present negotiations their main interest. At the begin- 
ning of this year Japan was reputed to hold sterling balances 
of about £100 million. This figure has since fallen to a 
level of around £40 million, whereas the Japanese authori- 
lies normally regard about £60 million as a necessary level 
for their working sterling balances. Direct payments 
between Japan and the sterling area may have been running 
slightly against Japan this year but the main explanation 
for this fall in the sterling balance is the extent to which 
Japan has been uSing sterling to meet its deficit with other 
transferable sterling countries. In addition the relative rise 
in interest rates in London which has induced Japanese 
bankers, and traders, to repay sterling indebtedness 
wherever possible. Lack of confidence in sterling over the 
Past few months may well have speeded those repayments. 


75 
Blow for British Wool Textiles 


HE American government’s decision to raise the import 
duty om apparel wool fabrics (the American back- 
ground of which is described on page 48) will chiefly injure 
British exports. Britain is the largest exporter, accounting 
for about two-thirds of total shipments to the United States, 
and its trade is of a type that will suffer particularly from 
the method of applying the higher duty. The President 
has discretion to raise the duty when the volume of imports 
in a calendar year exceeds § per cent of the average annual 
domestic production of these fabrics in the three preceding 
years. The ad valorem duty on the excess imports can 
then go up by four-fifths, from 25 to 45 per cent (this duty 
is additional to the specific duty of 374 cents a lb). In the 
following year the ad valorem rate reverts to 25 per cent 
until the new “peril point” is exceeded. The higher 
duty takes effect when imports in the fourth quarter exceed 
3.5 million lb. This is equivalent to an annual quota of 
14 million lb, which compares with actual imports last 
year of 14.4 million tb. 

As the bulk of British exports, and those of other countries 
except Japan, are specialities ordered to meet requirements 
of fashion and season, the importer will be reluctant to leave 
his consignment in bond until it can enter at the lower rate 
of duty in the New Year ; by then the goods may have 
missed the market. Alternatively the importer risks having 
to pay the higher duty or he orders his goods so far in 
advance that he risks misjudging his market. The result 
will certainly be—as intended—to check American demand. 
The Japanese trade, on the other hand, which has increased 
sharply this year, is mainly in stock lines which can be 
shipped at any time. Hence Japan will probably be able to 
increase its share of the market at other countries’ expense. 

The loss of British trade this year will be marginal. The 
higher duties may not take effect until the beginning of 
December, and a delay of one month in taking delivery will 
probably not matter much. But next year Japan will no 
doubt try to ship a year’s supply in six months, and exporters 
of specialities will accelerate their shipments as far as they 
can. The peril point will be reached much earlier, and 
trade in the off season will be confined to the few specialities 
that can stand the higher duty. The growth in British 
exports, which have risen by 16 per cent so far this year, 
may be sharply reversed, The uncertainties created by this 
means of checking imports are thoroughly disruptive to 
trade, and the decision will unfortunately strengthen the 
feeling among many British exporters that it does not pay 
to succeed in the American market. 


Hawker’s Canadian Issue 


HE {1 units of Hawker Siddeley Group have attracted 
T steady investment buying this year even when the share 
market as a whole was at its dullest. From a price of around 
36s. early in the year they moved up to touch 49s. in 
recent weeks. The reason for the buying was not particu- 
larly a faith in the aircraft manufacturing industry. It was 
to be found in the group’s Canadian interests. It was known 
that A. V. Roe Canada—the most important of this 
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group’s Canadian subsidiaries was doing a growing business 
and would soon need money ; investors had an appetite for 
transatlantic growth stocks and a few of them even enter- 
tained hopes that shareholders of the British parent might 
be given preferential rights in the Canadian issue. The 
event has now happened ; A. V. Roe Canada has made its 
issue—§00,000 common shares at $16 per share. The new 
shares are being dealt in at $163-$17} Canadian terms 
(and at about $344 London basis). Shareholders were not 
offered preferential rights, and those who wished to buy 
have had to pay the dollar premium. The gilt being off 
the gingerbread, the shares of the parent company are 
back to 44s. 6d. 

The event could hardly have happened otherwise for the 
object of the issue was to raise dollars—not sterling, and to 
spread interest in the group’s affairs among Canadian 
investors—not among British investors who already know 
it well. But the marketing, and the Canadian prospectus 
have left investors in the parent company with a knowledge 
of the group’s affairs that they did not possess before. No 
less than 45 per cent of the group’s turnover comes from its 
Canadian businesses now-to be amalgamated in a new hold- 
ing company called Racair, and even allowing for the 
eventual exercise of the considerable share options held by 
certain executive directors the parent group will retain 4 
nillion common shares (82.9 per cent of the equity) of the 
Canadian company. Those share options for 321,500 shares 
(6.7 per cent of the equity) at $123 run until 
1966. They represent a not inconsiderable fortune for the 
Canadian executive directors and particularly for Sir Roy 
Dobson. But the Canadian investment still held by the 
parent company remains most important. On a basis of $17 
for the A. V. Roe Canada common shares, the Hawker 
Siddeley holding is worth {24.7 million. That on the 
23,289,400 ordinary shares in issue is over 21s. per share 
and is nearly half the present market price. Investors with 
a faith in Canada can still look at Hawker Siddeley as a 
share that is nearly half Canadian. 


Rhodesian Acceptances 


REAT strides have been made this year in establishing a 
. capital market in the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. The key move was the transformation on 
March 15th of the Central African Currency Board into the 
Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with Mr A. P. Grafftey- 
Smith as its governor. The new bank is not yet performing 
all the functions it intends to perform. In particular, it is 
not yet taking statutory deposits from the commercial banks, 
doing discount and rediscount business, publishing a mini- 
mum discount rate or maintaining a clearing house. But all 
that is on the way, and in due course the Rhodesian Treasury 
bill will replace the present Rhodesian Statutory Commission 
Bill. It follows, and must be accepted, that in the course 
of time Rhodesia itself must absorb an increasing part of its 
own investible surplus, for instance the large liquid funds 
of the copper groups, most of which are at present deployed 
in the London capital market, but the process will doubtless 
be slow. 
Meanwhile, a merchant bank, with Mr H. F. Oppen- 
heimer as chairman and Mr T. H. Brand, of Lazard Brothers, 
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on the board, has opened for business in Rhodesia 
Rhodesian Acceptances will perform the functions of ap 
acceptance house, a merchant bank and an issuing | use, 
underwriting issues, accepting bills and providing {\nanc¢ 
for external and internal trade. In that it follows clos«\y op 
the lines of the Merchant Bank of Central Africa, the (orma- 
tion of which early next year, with Sir Ronald Prain as 
chairman, was foreshadowed a few months ago, s) that 
Rhodesia will have two merchant banks, each associated 
with but not excessively tied to one of the big copper 
mining groups ; both will be doing business as it turns up 
quite independent of the copper companies. The {£1 million 
capital of Rhodesian Acceptances is understood to come 
partly from British, partly from South Africa and partly 
from Rhodesian sources. Three of the directors are {rom 
the Anglo-American stable, one from Lazard Brothers, with 
Sir T. Ellis Robbins, vice-president of the British South 
Africa Company, and two Rhodesian business men. The 
model of Union Acceptances, the similar acceptance house 
cum issuing house in South Africa, has been followed. In 
the South Africa Company, however, Lazard Brothers 
trained some of the staff but were not actually partners, 
and Barclays Bank (DCO) were partners. 


More Water Wanted 


ATER consumption in Britain since the war has been 
growing at a rate of about two per cent a year. Con- 
sumption by industry has been growing more rapidly still ; 
it now takes almost a third of the total daily usage in Eng- 
land and Wales of some 2,000 million gallons—agains' an 
estimate of about a quarter seven years ago. In several areas 
postwar shifts and growth in industry and population have 
placed some strain upon local supplies, necessitating 
schemes to tap more reserves or pipe water from outside. At 
Luton and Dunstable, where a £320,000 scheme to supply 
an extra 3} million gallons a day was opened last week, 
industry has been growing very rapidly. Since 1930 Luton's 
water needs have doubled, and Dunstable’s have trebled. 
Recently the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
suggested that present water supplies might place a |imit 
of about 190,000 on the population of those areas. The new 
scheme will take care of the area’s “ immediate ” needs, but 
further new works will have to follow soon. 

The Luton and Dunstable industrial area is one rather 
notable example of several where growing local water needs 
are making substantial investment in new waterworks neces- 
sary for an association of neighbouring authorities. 11s! 
week’s new pumping station at Friar’s Wash was provided 
jointly by the Luton Water Company and the Eastern (145 
Board. But industry’s swelling demands for water are 110t 
the main reason for the Minister’s forthright circular ‘0 
water authorities last week requesting “ substantial progr<ss 
in the next twelve months in the process of regrouping 214 
amalgamation of water undertakings.” The Minister wai's 
to see more undertakings in rural areas that lack piped wa'*' 
joining together to do this ; his engineers have now vir'''- 
ally completed their survey of the country’s water resourt: °s 
and have recommended what might be suitable areas 
common supply. Since 1945 about 14 authorities ha\° 
disappeared each year through absorption and amalgam. - 
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You'll meet the most interested people . . . in TIME 





You’re looking over a most important shoulder 
when it belongs to a reader of TrmE. He’s a leader in 
business, government or the professions. 


And he’s doubly important to you. As the man who 
decides what his nation or company buys—and who, 
at the same time, handsomely provides for his family’s 
needs—he is a most interested prospect for both indus- 
trial and quality consumer goods. 


The most informative and enjoyable news source 


ATLANTIC 
EDITION 


PACIFIC 
EDITION 


AMERICAN 
EDITION 


TIME — The Weekly Newsmadgazine, 





available to people like these are the five separate 
(English-language) editions of TIME. 

Each week, hundreds of thousands of copies of TIME 
are bought in the major market areas of the world. All 
carry the same current news; the advertising differs in 
each edition. 

In TIME, you can advertise to those areas that inter- 
est you most ... through one edition, two, three, four or 
all five of the world-ranging editions of TIME. 


The 
In portant 


Magazine 


Bvcrywhere 


Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1 
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tion, and others have helped to form joint boards. But 
there are still more than a thousand separate undertakings, 
although the 150 or so largest organisations now supply 
about three-quarters of the population between them. 


Dunlop Feels the Squeeze 


T was not to be expected that the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
I pany could pass through the stiffer trading conditions 
of the first half of this year without suffering some shrink- 
age in its profit margins. The half-yearly statement issued 
on Thursday shows just how devastating that shrinkage has 
been. Characteristically the board blames chiefly the 
fluctuations in the price of natural rubber for the company’s 
misfortune. In the accounts for 1955 the company showed 
that it had suffered severely from the rise and subsequent 
fall in the price of rubber. In 1956 it blames lower rubber 
prices. Substantial inventory losses have been suffered while 
costs and margins have also been adversely affected by 
higher labour costs, compared with last year. Even so, the 
board concedes that part of the group’s troubles are a reflec- 
tion of the difficulties of its customers. Sales were lower 
because of reduced démand from the vehicle, cycle and 





Ist half, 2nd half, Ist half, 
1955 1955 1956 





: ; : (g million) 
Turnover (including intergroup 


sales) 

Trading profit (before deprecia- 
tion) 

Net profit (before tax) 





furniture industries, and trading conditions in some overseas 
countries have so far been less satisfactory than last year. 
Turnover including inter-group trading was not down com- 
pared with the corresponding half of 1955. 

As the table shows, the fall in trading profit and in net 
profit before tax has indeed been sharp over the last three 
half years. The board has found it necessary to cut the 
interim dividend from 4 per cent to 2} per cent, and also 
gives a Clear warning that the final dividend, which was 
12 per cent last year, will probably be reduced. The board 
expects that the results for the second half of 1956 will 





“MOTOR BUSINESS” 


The September issue of this quarterly research bulletin for 
the motor and allied industries includes : 
The long-term growth in domestic passenger car demand. 
The domestic and export markets for agricultural tractors. 
The South African market for vehicles and tractors. 
Notes on the East German motor industry, 
The Balletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indexes of used cars and vans. 
World exports of vehicles. 
Vehicle exports by countries of origin. 
For full particulars of this. Bulletin, apply to : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 49. 
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show an improvement, but that the available profit o{ :h- 
parent for the full year will still require a reduction in th: 
final dividend. Following this unhappy announcemen: ;}- 


10s. ordinary stock units dropped from 18s. 44d. to 15, 64. 
closing at 16s. 


Minding Each Other’s Business 


our of Britain’s main firms of industrial consultants 
week announced they had formed the veer 

Consultants Association to pool their experience for research 
purposes, to develop techniques of improving management, 
and to improve their service to clients. These companies— 
Associated Industrial Consultants, Personnel Adminis:;:- 
tion, Production-Engineering, and Urwick, Orr and Partne:; 
—handle a very significant slice of all the industrial « 
sultancy business done in Britain. Since their formation 
they have served more than 3,000 industrial and servic: 
Organisations in Britain and abroad ; their staff at present 
adds up to over 800 professionally qualified consultants. 

The firms say that “ accelerating technical progress ” i; 
now demanding particularly rapid solutions to fresh p 
blems of management. The association will enable them : 
conduct joint research into some of the newer problems, 
and to exchange their findings on older ones. But the four 
groups of consultants are to remain “ independent and com- 
petitive” in seeking new business. 


The Co-op’s Trade 


ALES by the co-operative retail societies came to a total 

value of £823 million last year. That was 6.6 per cent 
higher than the year before, a good deal better than the 
co-op’s performance in either of the two previous years, 4s 
measured by their returns to the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Last year’s improvement was nearly double that 
in 1954. For some years, the co-ops have seemed to be 
losing ground to other types of retailers. Comparisons are 
made difficult by the fact that the Board of Trade’s retail 
figures show only the movements in the value of sales made 
by different types of retailers and never the actual value of 
the sales themselves. In 1953 and 1954 this sales index 
showed that except in the food departments, the co-ops were 
not taking in as much extra money as their competitors, 
but last year the fall seemed to have been checked. 

The official figures of retail sales indicate that so far this 
year the co-operatives have increased their turnover 8 p°" 
cent, against an increase of only 5 per cent for retail trace 
as a whole. Their food departments seem to be busier th.” 
the average ; so do those sections selling household goo: , 
although this could be due to the fact that the co-ops ¢ | 
not share in the general boom in household goods sales th 
took place last year. If the Registrar’s returns are compat 
with the figures for personal spending in shops—the mon 
spent on food, drink, tobacco, household goods and cloth 
last year—then the co-operatives seem to be doing rough 
10 per cent of the retail trade of the country. 
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Advantages for the Location of New Industry 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. — World-wide shipping services 
and direct access to inland waterways. 


LOCAL SUPPLIES — Chemicals, solvents, pigments, adhesives, 
oils (mineral and vegetable), chalk, cement, leather. 
engineering services, fish, grain and wood products, 


packing material. 
LABOUR — Immediately available. 


MARKETS — HULL serves an inland population of 
14,000,000 and exports to all parts of the world. 









I really must fly 
SWISSAIR 


metropolitan 


the newest airliner in European service 





It’s fine when you fly by Swissair Metropoliten— 
the newest Tourist Class airliner in European ser- 
vice, superbly furnished, reder equipped to avoid 
bed weather. Two seats only on either side, roomy 
and spacious for comfort ; engine noise reduced to a 
murmur, powered for the smoothest, quietest flight. 
And for your further pleasure—Swissair courtesy, 
service and food that’s an epicure’s delight. 


NOW FLYING 
London—Basle/Zurich 
Lendon—Geneva 
Manchester—Zurich 





Book through your 
Trevel Agent NOW 


SWISSAIR > 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 


Offices in: LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 














The World’s Great 
Wines are asked 
for by name... 
In Spain, where 
choice ts 
unlimited, they 
call first for 
San Patricio 









San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 


W AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
ted by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
London, E.C.4. 











BIRMINGHAM 
VANCOUVER 

BOMBAY . KARACHI 

JOHANNESBURG . PIETERSBURE . SALISBURY . BULAWAYO 


SWANSEA 
SYDNEY 


MONTREAL 
PERTH 
. LAHORE 


LONDON 
TORONTO 
MELBOURNE . CALCUTTA . 


ASSOCIATES: 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. of NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, 
BRAZIL, BOLIVIA AND PERU 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets mining and other purposes and 


non-ferrous ores, metals and other specialised engineering 
minerals, many kinds of produce, equipment; and it furnishes 
timber and other materials; it shipping, imsurance, financial, 


ventilation plant for technical and statistical services. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 


pro, ides 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, €E.C.2 
on ) it “905s Br Rag cag 
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For reconstruction work on the L.C.C, 
Northern Outfall, Beckton, Richard 
Costain Limited use the most modern 
type of oil-flooded rotary compressor. 














These oil-flooded Rotary Compressors 
cost far less in upkeep 


Piant engineers now specify this new revolutionary design—the CP “Power 
Vane” Rotary Compressor. By dispensing with clutch, crankshaft, valves and 
pistons, the cost and time loss on maintenance is virtually eliminated. This 
simple, two-stage vane type rotary compressor gives greater power for its size 
and weight, and smoother operation. “Power Vane” Rotary Compressors run 
entirely in oil and are oil-cooled. Other design features include centralised 
instrument panel, fully-automatic safety controls and non-detachable radiator 
doors. There is a “Power Vane” Rotary Compressor for every type and size 


of job. Ask for Catalogue 58-C for a full description of models from 120 to 
600 cu. ft. capacity. 


SERGE LT MRI RTI Te EA wehbe 
Y : ne: 


Geen tiahlghs \ Na Bhagat wie 
areas EF AIPA 


“S" ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


MANUFACTURED BY CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY LIMITED * 232 DAWES ROAD * LONDON SW 9 


cr 9 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Few indications of any quickening of industrial output 
can be drawn from the official indices of production pub- 
lished last week ; when allowance is made for seasonal 
variations, total output in industry still seems fairly steady 
at about the level first reached eighteen months ago, with 
output in manufacturing perhaps fractionally lower than a 
year before. 

* 


Shell Petroleum announced last week that it will spend 
{6} million on a new crude oil distillation unit for its 
refinery at Shellhaven, on the Thames Estuary. The new 
unit, which is due to come on stream by the end of 1958, 
will raise the crude oil throughput capacity of Shellhaven 
from 3.7 million tons to 7.7 million tons a year. This means 
that all of the three largest refiners in Britain—Shell, BP, 
and Esso—are now engaged on a second round of refinery 
expansion, which will add almost 10 million tons a year to 


the country’s refinery capacity. In all cases the main 
emphasis is on the production of fuel oil. 
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money, mainly those in provincial areas that are regarded 
as outmoded and unsuitable for modernisation or recon- 
strucuon. This follows a similar decision by the Rank 
Organisation to close down some its least profitable cinemas. 


* 


Guardian Assurance Company is to make a share ex- 
change bid for the £260,000 capital of Licences and General 
Insurance Company. The basis is four £1 shares of Guar- 
dian for 11 10s. ordinary shares in Licences and General. 


* 


Sales of diamonds through the Central Selling Organisa- 
tion continue to run at a high level. De Beers Consolidated 
Mines announce that sales in the third quarter amounted 
to £18.8 million, a decline of only £450,000 compared with 
the second quarter and over £2 million higher than in the 
third quarter of last year. Sales of gem diamonds were 
£330,000 higher than in the second quarter, at £ 12,720,000, 
while sales of industrial diamonds were {£780,000 lower 


* 


The Associated British Picture Corporation has decided 
to close down about 25 of its cinemas that have been losing 


at {6,076,000. 





Company Notes 





GLAXO. In a stock market growing 
used to declining profit margins the 
advance report of Glaxo Laboratories for 
the year to Jume 30 came as a pleasant 
surprise. Net profit rose from £1,556,000 
to £1,765,000, and the dividend from 124 
per cent to 14 per cent. A one-for-two 
free scrip issue is proposed. Since these 
figures follow a slight fall in profits in the 
half-year ended December 31st, reflecting 
a keenly competitive market abroad and 
rising costs at home, it must be the sales 
of new products that have since December 
more than made good the deficiency. The 


Years to June 30, 


1955 1956 

. £ ‘ 
Group profit before Tax... 3,009,000 3,206,000 
Taxation ..sc<sehneanal 1,453,000 1,441,000 
Net Proje . .wekeaaes eee ’ 56,000 1,765,000 
Pensions ..., .oSebas aia 100,000 100,000 
Exechan | a ee 100,000 100,000 
Lay reserve i .6vs cue 500,000 1,000,000 
Reveiue reserve, ......66 500,000 Nil 
ae Vv dividend ...... 228,950 256,424 
rdinary dividend (per 

cent)... . sengiuaaneel 124 14 


fact that the earnings of Murphy Chemi- 
cal, which recently became a subsidiary, 
are included in the latest figure only is not 
believed to be significant. Following the 
Profit statement the shares jumped 4s. 6d. 
to 358. 3d. so that the yield returned to 
43 19s. 6d. The dividend at 14 per cent 
Wil absorb £256,424 out of the net profit 
aimost seven times as large, but in a com- 
Pahy such as Glaxo which invests heavily 
nN research and sells in the highly com- 
Pcllive pharmaceutical and branded foods 


market, it is never quite certain how much 
of the total earnings could be paid out 
without harming the business. 

Last year the larger profit was earned 
on capital increased by more than {1 
million of earnings retained from the 
previous year. This year a further {1 
million has been set aside, and the pro- 
visions for pensions and exchange fluctua- 
tions repeated. The directors propose to 
utilise £1,592,700 of the capital reserve 
to make the scrip issue, which acknow- 
ledges these ploughed back earnings. 


* 


ELLIOTT BROTHERS and 
ASSOCIATED INSULATION 
PRODUCTS. A marriage of con- 
venience is being arranged between Elliott 
Brothers (London) and Associated Insula- 
tion Products. The proposed settlement 
is a simple share exchange, Elliott taking 
over on the basis of one of its §s. shares 
for each ss. share in AIP. It is easy to 
see what the advantage will be to both 
parties if the negotiations are successfully 
concluded. Elliott is a small but progres- 
sive firm of instrument makers with a 
reputation in particular for computers. 
Because it has large growth potentialities 
the shares have settled down to a remark- 
ably low yield basis. At the time of the 
announcement the 5s. shares paying 173 
per cent dividend showed a yield of only 
2.8 per cent. But the growth that those 
figures assume implies the availability of 
finance for capital expenditure and last 


L 
s 


* 


Burmah Oil Company on Thursday declared an un- 
changed interim dividend of § per cent. 


December the company had cash of only 
£6,189 and an overdraft of £294,988. 

Associated Insulation Products is also a 
successful company with investments in 
mica mining and in the electrical and 
plastics industries. It has recently paid 
20 per cent dividends and at the price of 
21s. 6d. at which the shares stood before 
the announcement the yield was 4.3 per 
cent. But the outlook seemed the reverse 
of that of Elliott Brothers ; the company 
is well supplied with cash but is engaged 
on selling some of its less remunerative 
investments. Micanite Canada has been 
sold and there are plans to sell the invest- 
ment in British Industrial Plastics. The 
balance sheet at December 31st shows net 
quick assets of £629,896 (against £645,113). 
Clearly the marriage settlement is a cash 
one: AIP gains the growth possibilities 
and the shares rose 6s. 74d. on the 
announcement, so that shareholders will 
also be accepting a lower yield basis. 
Elliott gains the sinews of growth and 
though its shares fell 2s. 9d. to 28s. 9d., 
shareholders will hope that the next divi- 
dend will not be less than the 20 per 
cent to which their new partners are 
accustomed. 


. 


CALICO PRINTERS’ ASSO- 
CilATION. Mr Roger Lee, the chair- 
man of the Calico Printers’ Association, 
dangles a small and, unfortunately, rather 
intangible carrot before stockholders. He 
says that “in the past twelve months the 
income from ‘Terylene’ royalties has 
overtaken those from other sources and in 
future years the income from ‘ Terylene’ 
royalties may have a considerable effect 
on the profits of the Assocaition.” The 
carrot is small because these royalties can 
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represent only a fraction of a total income 
of £2,704,178 (against £2,887,830). It is 
intangible for two reasons. First, stock- 
holders are not told exactly or even 
approximately how much these “ Tery- 
lene” royalties bring in ; they are simply 
told all royalties brought in an extra 
£76,000. Secondly, Mr Lee gives no 
further information as to whether the 
basic patent will expire in 1958 or 
whether it will be extended to cover the 
lost time the war years represent. Mr Lee 
might consider giving a fuller account of 
that source of the group’s revenue. 

As for the heart of the group’s business 
it is clear from the chairman’s statement 
that its continuing prosperity turns on its 
ability to sell speciality prints and special 
finishes abroad, to hold its stake in the 
highly competitive merchanting market at 
home, and to continue to build up its 
investments in local manufacturing abroad. 
The group has, in recent years, shown a 
welcome degree of flexibility and has 
managed to increase its earnings at a diffi- 
cult time in the cotton trade. Its £1 stock 
units, yielding 7.6 per cent at a price of 
39s. od. xd on the current dividend of 
I§ per cent, must rank among the leaders 
of cotton textile shares. 


* 


NEDEEM TEA. Tea company 
results for 1955 now being published must 
be filling shareholders with dismay. Many 
companies are showing sharply lower 
profits and dividends. It will be well for 
investors to get the right perspective. 
Producers of plain teas are quite badly hit. 
Nedeem Tea is an outstanding example ; 
it shows a loss of £83,817 for 1955 com- 
pared with a profit of £421,695 (£328,695 
after tax) for 1954; there is no ordinary 
dividend, compared with Io per cent tax 
free for 1955 and only half a year’s pre- 
ference dividend has been paid. That is 
not the end of the company’s troubles. 
The year’s loss does not include the pro- 
vision of £95,000 that has had to be made 
for the bonus to labour for 1953 and 1954, 
or the contingent liability of a further 
£22,000 for the clerical staff. As with 
other tea companies, there will be some 
rebate of tax in some year in respect of 


the retrospective bonus award when the 
courts have decided against which year 
it is chargeable. But meanwhile Nedeem, 
like many other companies, has had to 
provide it out of reserve and that, 
together with the year’s loss, has absorbed 
all the £150,000 of the general reserve and 
nearly all the £32,500 of tax refunds from 
earlier years ; there is left a carry forward 
of only £997 against £26,145 brought in. 
Nedeem is now in the bank with an over- 
draft of £345,752 compared with £130,007, 
and apart from the Io per cent tax free 
dividend that shareholders received a year 
ago their benefit from the boom tea year 
1954 seems already to have gone. 

Lest it be thought that all companies 
are in this unhappy plight, it is worth- 
while setting the figures of Nedeem against 


1954 1955 
£ £ 

Nedeem Tea: 
Coe Te) Ss soe ae 8,121,534 1,674,336 
Crop proceeds ....* 1,511,247 1,068,716 
Profit before tax... 421,695 Dr. 83,817* 
Ord. div. (per cent) 10t nil 

Jorehaut Tea: 
Crop- Gbs): 2. .< seus 11,015,517 12,138,699 
Group Crop proceeds 2,474,597 2,911,794 
Profit before tax... 601,812 729,283* 
Ord. div. (per cent) 14t lilt 

Duamara Tea: 
Ea ee 905,064 1,056,018 
Crop proceeds .... 222,032 276,584 
Profit before tax... 55,039 83,578 


Ord. div. (per cent) 144+ 20+ 
+Tax free, *Before charging labour bonus for 1953 
and 1954: Nedcem £95,000; Jorehaut £162,258. 


those of two companies producing high- 
quality teas in Assam. It is possible to 
find companies there that have absorbed 
the retrospective bonus, not taken credit 
for the eventual tax refund and returned 
a higher profit for 1955. But it is neces- 
sary to search for them among the smaller, 
less well-known companies: Duamara is 
one. A more common result shown by 
several large companies in Assam is a 
larger total revenue, a larger profit before 
charging the retrospective labour bonus, 
but a smaller one after making allowance 
for that impost. Jorehaut is typical of 
what producers of better-class teas experi- 
enced in 1955. And this year those com- 
panies which did well in 1955 should have 
been doing better still, while those that 
fared badly are likely to have fared worse. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: October 17th 
Next Contango Day: October 17th 
Next Settlement Day: October 91}; 


Most Government stocks have improved 
steadily this week, though the volume of 
business has remained small; 2 per cent 
Conversion 1958/59 rose 3: to 94°, 3 per 
cent Savings 1965/75 gained 3 to 73! and 
2} per cent Treasury $ to §1/%. There was 
some buying of the § per cent stock oj 
1959 and of the 4 per cent stock (1957-8), 
which suggested that the banks may have 
been small buyers. The buying broadened 
on Thursday and some demand wa; 
experienced for the longer-dated stocks. 
Industrial stocks declined up to the 
end of the old account, but recovered 
on Wednesday. The fall in prices on 
Wall Street caused a decline in dollar 
securities, although part of the loss 
was made good on Wednesday. The 
premium on dollar securities over the rate 
of the day held firm at 7 per cent before 
easing slightly to 6} per cent. 

Among the bank shares Lloyds “A” 
rose to §8s. 9d. following the change in 
capital structure, but later eased to 57s. 3d. 
Dealings began in Friary Meux at 31s 
and closed at 32s. on Wednesday. ICI 
eased to 41s. 9d., but Glaxo rose §s. to 
35s. 3d. following the results. Electrical 
equipment suppliers became firmer, 
English Electric gained Is. 3d. to 47s., 
helped by the large order secured in 
America. GEC were quoted ex rights on 
Tuesday at 42s. 6d. and later rose wo 
43s. 6d. with the “new” at 3s. 7)d 
premium. , Commercial vehicle producers 
remained strong. ACV gained 3s. 4/d. 
to 60s. 74d. and Leyland is. to 
48s. 9d. Calico Printers jumped 6s. 6d. to 
39s. 9d. xd on the rise in profits, but other 
textiles again declined. 

Oils recovered on Wednesday ; British 
Petroleum rose 4s. to 145s. 6d. and Shell 
2s. to 154s. TPD jumped 3s. 3d. during 
the week to 48s. Some gold mines 
weakened, but the market was generally 
firm on Wednesday. Malayan tins 
weakened at first, but later recovered 
New Broken Hill gained 3s. 6d. to 53s. 6d, 
but Consolidated Zinc was slightly lower. 
Teas and rubbers were firm. 
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Price Indices, Average Yields 

(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 
Group Slag Ye Bo tts HY esa Pe WEA Py ey, PON 
Sept. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

27, | 26, | 31, | 28, | 25, on, 26, 31, 28, | 25, 
1955 1956 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 
Ordinary Shares :— | 

Electrical engineering... | 149-2 | 141-6 140-3 142-1 | 137-1] 4-56 | 5-24 | 5-31 | 5-26 | 5-44 
Engineering ........... 182-4 | 169-7 170-5 174-7 | 171-3] 4-49 | 5-02 | 5-05 | 4-96 | 5-05 
Motors and aircraft ..... | 191-5 | 165-6 172-8 173-9 171-5] 4:19 | 5-83 | 5-63 | 5-58 | 5-65 
Ciain stores ........... 260-0 | 248-1 244-3 252-8 | 240-2] 3-82 | 4-47 | 4-55 | 4-38 | 4-63 
Cotton textiles ......... /106-3| 96:0 92:5 92-9) 89-3] 8-53 | 9-31 | 9-68 | 9-43 | 9-87 
CUMUNICOE oi aca nate | 210-8 | 196-1 | 191-4 193-2 182-2] 4-28 | 4-84 | 4-96 | 4-93 | 5-24 
a EE ee | 237-1 | 318-3 317-3 323-9 323-1] 4:99 | 4-46 | 4-45 4-31 | 4-31 
Rey peor a he eee | 163-4} 171-6 178-7 182-1) 195-0] 5-31 | 6-26 | 6-03 | 5-98 | 5-58 
Investment trusts ...... | 221-2 | 225-0 230-3 235-9 | 240-2] 4-51 | 5-04 | 5-00 | 4-93 | 4-87 

Industrials :— | 
Ordinary (all classes).... | 153-5 | 144-8 | 144-8 147-2 | 145-9] 5-52 | 6-25 | 6-27 | 6-17 | 6-22 
hoe ee eS 80:8 | 76-8 75-6 75-0, 74-7] 5-64 | 5-94 | 6-04 | 6-09 | 6-12 
a eee age pre 76-7) 72-4, 72-2 71-8) 71-8] 5-36 | 5-66 | 5-68 | 5-71 | 5-71 
Total (capital goods)...... | 174-1 | 160-1 160-5 163-1 | 160-4] 4-71 | 5-47 | 5-49 | 5-42 | 5-50 
Total (consumption goods). | 128-2 | 112-3 | 112-3. 114-1} 113-6] 6-26 | 7-30 | 7-32 | 7-21 | 7-23 

| | 
Comoe: Bb% on 658 os 78-2; 74-0 72-4 75-0. 72-61 4-53 | 4-79 | 4-89 4-72 | 4-88 




















FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 



































Security Indices Yields 
—_ as . 2 = 
ixe % :; 
Ord.° Int.t Cons. Oe 
% » ‘ 
Sept. 27...) 180-6 | 92-66 4-8 5-91 
» 26... 180-2 | 92-72 4-84 5-92 
Oct. 1...{ 179-5 | 92-65 4-83 §-95 
Sen ol ec ee 4-81 5-9 
- . too Eeee: > Set0 4-80 5-95 
| Total barga 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1956 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) |Sept.27) 7,1 3 
» Low. 169-7 92-65 » 28) 6,7 9 
(Mar. 8) | (Oct. 1)] Oct. 1) 8,745 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 2, 8,481 
(July 21)! (Jan. 7)] ,, 3} 8,376 
» Low.j 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) 
| | 
* Tuly 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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| Net | , | | 
1 | nia oe. | Price, | Price Yield, ear Prices, Jan 1 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, Price, | Yield, 
‘Sept.26, £.. & t. 3, , 0 Uct. 3, ividends Sept.26,) Oct. 3, Oct. 
cura / 1956 | 1956 1956 — (a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1966 » 3986 a 
i STOCK } § High Low | 
l£sa.a/£ s. d. % % \STEEL & ENGINEERING 2 er 
Funding 22% °52-57..... 98 3} 98 % | $ 611;5 1 11) 8/6 | 64;- | 4 a} 68 b Babeock & Wileox {1.; 77/6 | 76/10), 3 18 1 
\Var Loan of 65-59... os 94 94% 1/310 1/416 21) 13/- | 9/44; 14 c 4 aCammell Laird 5/-...} 10/- 10/3* |616 7 
Funding 24% "66-61..... 904% | 90% |3 15 11;'418 41) 35/- | 2/1b; 8e 3 a\Dorman Long {1..... 25/6 | 26/- |6 3 1 
Exchequer 5% | eae oof 99% 1214115 2 4154/9 | 40/- | Shai 8hb\Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 46/3 | 45/3 | ‘8 <9 
Conversion 4% ‘ST- 58.. 97} 97 |3 5 615 6 41} 55/6 | 41/6 4a 6 biMetal Box {1........ 53/9 53/3 1315 1 
Serial Funding 23% 1951. 9748 | 97%/13 6 2), 412 Ti} 15/- 57/10}, 1240, 5 a\Stewarts & Lloyds £1./ 59/9 | 59/9 |517 2 
Conversion 2% °58-59....| 984% | 944%/313 7,413 01] 48/- | 36/3 8 6, 4 aSummers (John) {1...| 36/74 | 36/74 | 6 11 0 
rT Exchequer 2% 1960..... 91 i} 914% 131310; 412 5 | 57/- | 46/6 ll } 3 a\Sw an Hunter {1 ..... .| 55/6 | 56/6 419 1 
’ g Exchequer 3%, 1960..... 9445 9445 3 8 21/415 4449/9 | 3714 84d 4 a United Steel , Be Agee | 38/9 | 39/14 16.7 8 
*) 3:' Savings Bonds 3% "55-65.| 85% | 85} | 314 6|5 3 01) 44/7} | 32/44] 4b  2palVickers {1 ..........| 42/1h | 41/74*| 416 2 
. 7174 Funding 3% 59-69 peal 11}* 77#*, 319 6/5 811! TEXTILES 
841 Funding 4% '60-90...... 84u* 85* |7 1 81818 3c] 24/6 |19/44| 66 4 aBradtord Dyers £1...) 19/9 | 21/- |910 6 
f | 75. Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 75} 764 | 319 8/5 911i} 23/7} 13/9 3a 5 bBrit. Celanese {1..... 1144 1/144 ill 8 6 
nl 9 Conversion 44% 1962... 98 984 '3 1 1/5 O11 | 25/10} 219 2ha 6}>Coats (J & P.) £1....| 22/- | 22/3 717 4 
t= og8i. = Exchequer 3% '62-63....) 90) | 902 |3 7 5| 415 10! 44/- , 32/10}, 4a) 6 bCourtaulds {1 ....... 34/6 | 34- (517 8 
\ 83. Exchequer 24%, 63-64... 864 | 86 311 81416 32} 21/3 12/3 5 a} 5 5 Fine Spinners f1..... 13/- 12/4 '16 0 90 
é 1 Savings Bonds 23% '64- 67 11}* 78* 40 0!}5 4 31} 0/- 22/3 745, 5 a'Lancs. Cotton /1..... 24/9 | 25/46 |916 1 
' . i Savings Bonds 3% *65- 75. 12} 73} 314 7 | 5 5 101} 33/- 26/- 24a, 10 ‘sa apy £1; 32/6 32/3 1715 0 
- | an | Victory 4% "20-76....... 3 710!'5 41I1t Motors IRCRAFT 
, aR Vice 20-76, eas 78k 79% '319 415 9 21 22/44 | 16/3 646, 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/6 | 19/6 5 27 
* 9): Conversion 39% 1969....| 82 | 82% |316 7/510 4] 9/- | 5/10} 8}5 4 aBritish Motor 5/-...., 6/6 | 6/6 |912 4 
i 164 Treas. 36% 4°80 eee’ 764 | 77h | 3 9 2/5 5 2 44/3 | 29/3 24a, 5 b|Ford Motor {1....... '317- | 31- 1416 9 
i 75) (Treas, 3% '79-82....4.. 164 | 1% \|3 9.5|5 5 31149/3 | 29/9 | 1246 3 alHawker Siddeley £1..| 46/6 | 45/3 1317 4h 
t 651 Re demption 3% °86-96. . 66* | 66% |3 4 4/418 41} 48/10} 38/5 10 c| 12}cLeyland Motors {1...| 47/6 | 48/99 |5 2 6 
i 74) (Funding 3§% 1999-2004. .| 74} 75) : as 0 : 7 ups 10} 85/6 5 a al a ey Ql... 110/- 1110/- b 3 7 
i 7 ° ’ } 
an Consol 499 aft BH. Ot OL | Me |217 $\5 0 4/| 18/10} 13/10} 14 ¢ 3 aBoots Pure Drug 5/--| 14/9 | 14/3 | 418 3 
. | oe eae ft. April ’61..| 694% 69 217 9\'5 0 5f} 41/44 | 29/- 20 b| §«©T4a\Debenhams 10/-..... 39/9 40/3 |616 8 
1 | ot freeme % att. April 66... 60" | eof | 2 1611/4119 Off 44/9 32/9 15 @ = 474bGt. Universal A’ 5/-.| 37/- 36/6 | 811 3 
S30} (Consols 24% 514* | 524% | 215 2| 415 11f] T1/1b | 57/10); 17h) 32hbMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 59/6 60/- \4 3 4 
; oO, Treas. 24% aft. April "75.1 513° | 51$ | 215 7 | 416 8/| 25/6 | 19/14,| 20 4 124a United Drapery 5/-..| 21/6 | 21/9 | 7 9 5 
} 90 Br. Elec. 44% °67-69..... 90} | 90 1311 0} : 13 + 64/10}, 53/104 me “v a setees | 55/9 | 56- |5 1 2 
" % ’ } 
ae Be Ele 30 4at POR tit 124 | 3 13 : (5 4 419183/9 | 99/- t5 a +10 5 British Petroleum {1. 142, 6 [144/44 | 312 3 
, at Br Elec, 4 ty "14 "Pee 86% | 86 13 511/15 5 9IP1T/9 | 63/- 5 a) 12}o:Burmah f1.......... 90 /- 93/99 |314 8 
, pa , Br ries 3 rg "6-79... Tl | 78/13 9 4/15 5 6ILE8TE | £58 6 a 14 b/Royal Dutch 100 fi. ..| £92 {803 |2 6 7 
f) lin x. Eee Se Kl 0 oil 1/- |103/ 5a 11530Sbel Reg. £1......4. 1153/9 153/1p | 3 8 20 
; | 84h a. a g, Meats 843 | 8% (311 9/51 : ‘SHIPPING / 
A | oom Br G ~~ oy? aes "| @3i9 | 74 317 6\5 8 11277 | 20/44 2ja ielca sank ti SEO 24/-.|24/-- |8 6 8 
‘ 1S Br. Trans. 3% '68- : 35/9 | 21/- 5b 3aP. & O. Def. f1...... | 32/- 30/67 |5 411 
; 83% (Br. Trans. 4% 12- -17.. 844 84%13 7 4)'5 6 3l = } 
j 67 Br. Trans. 3% 718-88.....| 67} | 68) | 3 711 | 5 1 81 SS Py ee danMnmnmors | og lose la 1 
~ 45/6 | 34/10} 5 | 17§b\Assoc. Port.Cem. {1..| 41/3. | 38/9 | 4 12 lly 
To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 60/9 | 42/3 145 44a Bowater Paper {1....| 45/9" | 45/6 |5 5 6 
Assumed average life approx. 10% years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 54/9 | 45/3 4a 8$bB.1.C.C. £1.......... 49/6 |489 |5 2 7 
81/10}, 40/4} 8b - a pate. a fl) i ++ a a # 
rices om : - 45 746 +t102a Brit. Amer. Lo /-| — | - + 
ces, 1955 oan 31956 ela Tang Ott Oct § $69 $561 ey ry Canadian Pacific $25.) $644 | oa 45 8 
195 6 | 1956 | 1956 | 37/10}) 24/ 433c 144\Decca Record 4/-....| 27/6 | 27, _ ee th 
Low | High | Low | rarer: ae nto | | 25/9 | 17/6 | 4a\ 10 }Dunlop Rubber 10/-.| 18/9 | 18/6 | 711 4 
rE s. d. | 96/18 | 45/3 | 844 4 English Elect. He: vibe | Bs 46/3 |5 8 1 
, 0 10 41/3 4ha b General Elect. {1..... /o | / 
19 | 802 | 745 |Aust. 34% 65.69 .. .|\ 154 ot BB he 49/103) 41/3 a  atallmp, Chemical Zi ....| 42/9 | 42/6 |414 1 
o. | SS) See 15.5.4! 15 /e 3 1011.62/9 45/- | 1245 8$allmp. Tobacco {1.....| 48/6 47/6 | 8 16 10 
Sih 884 | 824 IN. Zealand 4% "76-78.| 844 | 844 | S211 $1412 $2-90c$3-TheInter. Nickel np.v..../$200, $1954 | $8 10 
Sit 644 | ST} IL.C.C. 3% aft, 1920..) 59 | 59. | 5 1 8 64/6 | 50/- | 1240 T}a\London Brick £1... 51/3 | 50/74*| 718 0 
83 85$ | 834 Liverpool 3% a 54-64. . 84 84 5 10 i} 30/3. | 22/9 | 1586 6%a MonsantoChemicals5/-,| 24/- | 23/- | 417 10 
& | 68] | 61 [M.Wtr.'B’3%'34-2003, 62} | 62) 5 4 Ol) 69/1 | 55/3 | 12.6 44a\Tate & Lyle f1...... \63/- | 63/- |5 4 9 
943 9178 | 92 Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 93} | 93) | 5 8 61) BO/tH | V2 | 30.5 GlalTube Investments £1-| 57/6 | 56/10}| 418 Tw 
$1 117k} 1024 \German 7% 1924... 115} | 115} |. OPE | 95/9 | 20°b 5 alTurner & Newall {1..\101/3 |100/7} | 419 5 
149 210 187 German 54%, 1930. . . 209 | 209} eee 82/9 | 61/7} 6a 936 U nilever fl EES ee | 75/ 1h 75, 7 4 %:..4 
160-226 | 208 |Japan 5% 1907... - . 226 | 226 | + Leg | 34/1h $5 a t114b United Molasses 10/-.| 55/3 | 54/44/5 6 8 
19) 2753 | 2474 [Japan 5$% Conv. 1930_269} | 269} | 40/- | 23/6 tha ¢74bCons. Tea & Lands £1.| 25/- | 26/6 13 2 7 
2/104; 1/93 5a 15 bLondonAsiaticRbr.2/-- 2/03 2/15 1816 4 
l Last T | Deine ric Yield 61/9 371/ 15a 3 b\United Sua Betong £1) 47/6 | 49/45 18 4 8 
1956 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, a | MINES 
Dividends STOCKS Sept.26,' Oct. 3, | —- 6i! 20 a! 50 b Anglo-Amer. 10/- 7 7* 5 0 0 
ia) (6) () | 1956 | 1956 | 15/1 94/4} 120 6 80 alDe Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 96/3 |102/6 | 915 2 
y y/ Banks & Discount | £ s. d. bh 67/6 a ... |Free State Geduld 5/-, 89/44 | 91/3 | ons 
41/1); ‘7 6| ‘5 aBarclays £1 4/- | 45/- |5 6 8 36/- | 124d 12Ja\Randfontein £1...... 37/6 | 36/ 3, 13 15 10 
Py, 6b 6 alllovd vats ciipd.., we tee ls 6-3 bry aia 8/6 28 c 30 c\London Tin 4/-..... 10/0} | 10 11 12 10 
Ah 61 9b 9 @ Midian oy - |§ $11 35 2624c 75 a Rhokana {1......... 424 aan 16 3 6 
‘ a\Midland {1, fully pd.. 67/6 | 68 46 2 
9b 9QaiN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 62/6 | 64/- |512 6 
. le 8b 68 alWestmstr'B’'£4,,lppd.| 68/6 69/6 (515 1 losi Pri 
: 336, 2halAlexanders {1 ....... | 30/6 | 306 |4 2 0 New York C osing Prices 
ei éhalbint Diee. “5 £3 24. v- - = . : 7 = = x — 
a\Union Disc. {1....... i - * Yet. Sept.| Oct. | Sept.| Oct. 
46 4 aBare. (D.C.O.) f1. fm 32,6 |418 6 - * | 26 3 | 26 3 
1hd alChart. Bk. of India {1 34). 34/- | 816 6 -> ; ; ; eRME 
INSURANCE io : |Am. Smelting.| 50% | 529 [Inter. Paper. ./113 |114 
,12ha 314b\Leg. & Gen. {1....... 263 264 : iu 3 eee .. 3st | 33 Am. Vise ae a3 | 34% jNat. Distill. ..| 27} 2 
p 47}b +20 a\Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 203 s- 3-1 N y Cent. oe 373 38 (Cel. of Am....| 15 15 Bears Roebuck| > 30 
4 tll7}¢ 4125 qfretentie * 1... -| 433 43 Pennsvl......| 234 | 23} (chrysler ..... | 73 | 74} Shell Fee S. 
REWER! pew, * Sp § 169% Koen. Elec.....| 58 | 58} Std. Oil of N.J.| 5 
33 | 10 aiBass {1.........+-.. 1/6 (tla | 7 6 12 mee. Te ‘il. (Gen. Motors «| 46} | 473 U.S. Steel... .| 66} | 674 
= : Ty Pre Oy “agp hasan ms . 7 : 6 5 0 wee! Cor p. 64 | 6} (Goodyear . 72 | 73% Westinghouse. | det 525 
42 ¢ @ Guinness Senceuce - ee Py ; > > 
id 7a 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. (1, 68 /— 68 6 6 2 8 AV. Union Tel.’ 18% | 182 Hnter. Ni kel . 1103§ 103} [Woolworth . | 45 447 

















idend, t Tax free. Gross yield." (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. _(c) Year's dividend. en 524%. A- 9 To earliest date. (f) Flat 
n 16%. (h) On 83%. (i) On 174% 1 Tax free. (i) To latest date. (v) On 15% Tax free. (w) On l (y) On 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared 














BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Me ~ Prices and WageS........-++++ . Sept. 29th Western Europe : 
t a t ] & t ] C ty Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Sept. 29th 
Manpowe’.......ccccccesesseecece Sept. 15th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
External Trade.........++++++0+ Sept. 22nd Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ..........++ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 15th 

Industrial Profits ............++. July 14th a ge On aS Sept. 22nd 
World Trade............e00 July 14th ii 
cal 





UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. Stocks at end of period. 


W=Weekly averages. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Permanent houses completed : (') 


Total 


Other 
- WHOLESALE SALES (') 


Textile houses : 
ROGER BONNE GRICE 6c onc sc cen eccewecccccces 


Women’s and children’s wear 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-goods 


RETAIL SALES (') 


All kinds of business : 


All retailers 
Independent retailers 
Multiple retailers 
Co-operative societies 
General department stores 


a" ren of shop: 


ee ee 








ce he | I ee 
By local housing authorities.............. 


eee eee ee eee ee | 





ee 


ee 


re 


es 


ee ee es 


ee | 


ee 


ee ee ee 














26: 56 28-97 26-42 
19: 91) 19-58 15-98 


wo 
to 
a= 
< 
on 
a 
© 
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5 95 98 
96 96 98 
91 90 94 
66, «6S 62 











132 
128 
141 
138 
104 


143 
127 

















129 
132 
128 

89 
145 


134 


27-67 | 25:00) 231 
11:03 | 10-66) 10% 
15-58 | 13-44 | 12% 
. -90 | 06 
| 
84 71 | 
80 | 70 
91 15 
57 53 
144; 1147; W 
135 | 141 Lia 
155; 155° bil 
151 | 148 14) 
112 | 124 100 
153| 154, I 
128 134 1b 
140 | 


























_ Monthly averages 1955 1956 
1953 1954 | 1955 June July Aug. June July Au HE” Ma 
Ap 
Ma 
wt DUSTRIAL PRODUCTION , Ju 
ndex : | 
oe ee” ES ed: aaa OE eee 121 130 137 137 122 118 141 126 115-11 
Mining and quarrying .........sesseseess 109 110 108 106 | 85 89 115 | ae 
Building and contracting...............6. lll 115 116 hy oe 119° SS ae 
Gas, electricity and WAte .iisccoceseccsae 134 145 153 134 121 123 141 | 132 
Manufacturing, total 3. ...ccccecccecccece 123 133 | 142 144 127 | 121 146 | 129 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 129 | 140 | 155 158 136 | 126 i aa 
Oe err ere rea e 138 155 | 172 179 157 | 139 172 | 
CORNY CININN ion x cncinns pheeaneo asad 153 | 168 179 176 161 156 191 | 
TORSION BI CHOENIOS 3. Soc cen cinceeees 114 116 | 116 114 102 | 96 120 | 
Food, drink and tobacco...........+++. 114 116 117 126 113 | 112 128 | 
j - 1 | 
BASIC MATERIALS | | 
Production of : 
CRETE kee Seta dawn bods oe eS eh e ee 4,300 | 4,298 4,250 4,175 | 3,409 3,552 4,536 | 3,780 
POOH fo 4s Sxcehen anaes sqnece=nvatqes 215| 229) © 240 217; 231) 236 240 | 240 
Steel, ingots and castings. .........2s-00- 339 356 381 364 | 308 345 380 | 326 | 
Sule GOES 5 nde sae ddan disesccwees 156°3 170-2} 174-6] 170-6 | 165-0 | 153-4 190-6 | 
MCGEE. oc cas knee abel oe teceweade eee 11-60 11-77| 11-91 11:95; 7-18; 10-79 12:58... 
Rai Ts sca s oh ows sd skckeseseue 5,459 6,075 6,679 5,636 | 5,115 5,307 6,142 5,840 | 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : 
eee PAR NNR assa bins eee evs 17:97 | 19-17) 16-91 14:92 | 14-01 | 14-22 16:60 | 13:33) 14% 
en ee , Re et eee 18-40 18-80) 18-48] 19-05 | 16-63 14-42 19-86 | 19-17 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... 34-947 37-307 39-32] 39-86 | 36-71 | 35-41 41:47 | 38-70 
= - 2 staple fibre.... 16-857 19-007 19-94} 19-59) 18-77 | 16-68 22-51 | 21-00 | 
Ctien Ce, WORE. aos ecw es vce ¥anseeves 35-2 38-3 34-3 33-8 20:4; 31-7 33-3 22-3 
WOOT FORTIES WOR a no cc cinspccunweies « 34-3 | 34:5) 34-2 34-8 31-7 25-7 33-3) 33-4) M 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .........e.cee. 11-44; 14-51 17-26 17-19 13-51 14-00 16-61 12-87 6-4) 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... 4-61 5-07 6°53 6-43 5-38 5-71 6-61) 4-91 3-0 
Metal-working machine tools ...........4. 12-63 11-39 | 12-52 12-80 11-81 10-74 = am 
Internal combustion engines...........+++ 311 356 | 408 429 ” 408 328 


14 


STOCKS : 

Basic materials : | " 

Conk, distribuated (9)......scsct.elecsonsse 17,626 ~ 15,682 | 18,346 | 13,206 | 14,282 | 15,096 17,160 | 18,451 | 1503 » 

Steel va oi Pues cee io sie Gb Che ates ee 1,051 899 1,280 946 1,086 1,297 1,421 ret i 
ET io ins das tice die teens siwenetcs 55-3 61-5 16-2 64-3 99-7 | 107-2 16-2) ».. 
INE DR imo 6s bod epetitn enter lkcile ds 66-8 67-2) 85-2 82-0 75-5 92-0 101-5)... 

NE -aloduihee'g s:fians Shinn ap aldo ndhiacew'e 110-6 97-5 105-0] 117-7] 110-8! 108-5 126-2 | tr 

Textiles : | ®) 

Wholesale houses, total (!)............000. 89 95 90 104 110; 9115 108) 117) ~ Mg. 

Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') 102 107 110 124 109 | 116 133 | 119 e 

§ 











(') Great Britain, (?) Provisional estimate. 
(*} Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 


(*} Including filter cake from May, 1956. 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


(*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons 4 week 


(*) Average for third quarter. (7) Rayon and nylon productio 






only: 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 





















































































































































































































































Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or ; GR hae eS ree 
ademas months Australia | Canada India S. Africa | Canada | Pakistaf | Australia Canada India (N. Zealand) &. Africa 
cimioiahenads hatin er ___ 000 tons million kwh 
1,232 1,255 2 B's | 
Lcceeee omen , : 11 1,969 139 5-3 728 714 381 204 772 
eee 1,647 952 3,064 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,206 761 27 1 220 
, ’ 6 312 i, 
see eeeeeeeeees 1,607 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 22-6 1,345 6,358 707 336 1,363 
56 February. .cssceeei< 1,447 1,034 3,346 2,599 1,794 21- 1.30 
March ..c<kceeunne 1,481 984 3,360 2,752 1,895 24.2 1398 486 $00 330 aa 
Agel .. 000 2aniee | 1,537 857 3,223 2,775 1,574 22-7 1,356 6,348 781 298 1,412 
May... cccdugemenes 1,754 974 3,314 2,910 1,590 22-8 1,545 6,896 826 328 |~ 1,533 
Jeme ..vaccscseuses ast 747 3,197 2,729 +40 wat a: 6,733 wa 345 1,541 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
ee j ° — ene) oes | eae T —5 T 
Mo } 
ee ee Canada inn Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya ‘Australia| Canada | India |. Africa| Australia| Canada |S. Africa 
000 tons ‘ : 000 fine ounces 4 
a2 ee Xs . we - = wa smpamca ; =: 
l 
eee ee 16-3 17-4 7-9 | 58-2 4-14 | 106 238 | 104 49 73-8 294 | 965-4 
SO 19-5 31-5 7:8 48-7 6-93 185 237 140 417 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
BO sccvsicedeemeeeeewen 21-6 28-9 7:8 53-3 5-89 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1,213-7 
| 
6, Agel. ss .atereneedn 4 22:8 30-3 6-7 48-4 6-24 | 188 388 42 126 76-0 368 | 1,288-4 
MAY cis dcSe cane eods 23-0 32-8 7:2 43-2 6-26 | 218 412 38 131 86-3 376 | 1,349-6 
JONG... vedeaabape eos 22-6 32-4 6-5 52-7 6-72 217 398 sae 131 “aa eee 1,351-5 
FG os csvavndaeawes 24:7 om 10-5 54-7 eae Sai ase eee 1,369-7 
Augeth....icheie has <= oh rae 63-3 ‘ 1,386 -4 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
, } ; | 7 Winn | aE iy yey 
“alee eee Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 50 26 tetera 
mn. {A mn. $C mn, rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupe¢s mn. {SA 
— aaa 5 eae: eee Rea ~— $$ _—_—— 
000 nb 0s wean arenes ee 28-2 33-8 220 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 28-5 58-6 29-5 11-4 
TET eee 56-6 67-9 341 329 547 495 20-43 20-33 97-2 107-2 36-5 27-6 
Were? Tt yee 70:1 63-4 393 363 566 504 23-93 21-55 91-9 101-9 40-2 30-7 
S Meth, .. is casbenseas 80-5 77-9 464 333 145 597 21-3 32-3 106-7 917-4 45-1 31-9 
ATE. o's idanuitatoens 67-9 78-6 532 388 596 399 wok 24-1 96-4 121-8 a“ wee 
OS... cep inna 71-5 90-5 550 435 687 452 24-8 97-4 81-0 , 
io so 0ehegug SPREE 63-4 73-3 493 429 643 462 eee eee eee 
SY .. .cusetoneaeeee ois sad 485 430 <i . 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of —. > 
aise — T T 
. aa New a 
. Australia® Canada | India * | Zealand »| 5. Africa | Australia | Canada India | zealand | Pakistan | 8. Africa Rhodesia 
_ Racial as SS ee me = | a eh 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 
| | a 9 17 73 
ooccovnes URW ERE Eb 1,265 1,011 3,355 "| 237 652 56 84 74 89 
Looser be eneenie 1133 | 1,955 | 1,782 239 416 101 101 95 05 98 102 00 
occceven'éaleeawenmelent 835 1,910 1,791 179 368 104 101 90 07 1 01 
956, April... ..., | 771 214 325 101 97 96 0 106 
w May ..coscaksaaenaee 1'89¢ 1743 247 316 } 109 { 101 97 111 96 oF 105 
wD cas cote weemeeate 1,912 | 1,699 | 257 | 318 102 100 96 07 106 
LY . 00s Seimes outa 1,905 | 1,632 257 301 m4 105} _ coe 106 
ANGE 4 + catetecnn’ 1,896 we és 312 eee “ 
| 
ae (*) Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. Ly Neary = + a —la yr gS a 
he rr re-exports) except for Canada, which is _— = — carte? Ba Dope r- 1948 ne yw Bh maton Pee ine aptee fe aphan a 
‘ports are . Tre ig istan inc s that gc »y land, excep akIste ‘y 3 
annua founnted Bodies lar tenia s etnine Aacd tat o8 ota wuded and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June ic onc ay -~ foreign 
are ge Ty those of the government and — a : Rhee Pr ~208 ae ee ae tedtienemae a bate ew: 
»Alrica and S. si lz q s lv and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Pe oe ery aki : ; 
os Beginning leamart, Y0n, iactudints South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 


March, 1949, 





(*) Including some long-term securities. 





Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND ii TURNS 


(£ million) 
For the eight days ended September 30th, 1956, After rising at three successive tenders 


there was an “ above-line” deficit (after allowing the Treasury bill rate fell back at the eA, | 
for Sinking Funds) of £18,061,000 compared with a | tender on Friday last. The market raised ae 
deficit of £35,405,000 in the previous week and| its bid by the unusually large margin of e 
a deficit of £18,118,000 in the corresponding port sd. to £98 14s. 7d. per cent, outside en 

of last year. Net expenditure “ below-line ” last | tenderers by rather less. The upshot was Notes in banking dept.... w 
week reached £12,473,000, bringing the total defic : that despite the increase in total applica- Govt. debt and securities® | 1,796. 








: vs obite Saad Other securities 
to £516,870,000 (£540,175,000 in 1955-56). tions by £26 million to £406 million, the Gold’ coin and bullion. |. . 0 


market achieved an increase in-the allotted | i other than gold coin. 
Apri 1, | Apeit 1,) Si pu proportion of its tender from 63 to 67 | Banking Department : 
955 | 1956 | "ys | Cas 


, ; Deposits : 
t «| tm. fended | ended | Per cent. The average rate of discount rf ES 











nase | lest i985 | 


£5 1s. 9.86d. per cent. Bankers....... Beasts tees 
The easier credit conditions quickly |_ 
disappeared towards the weekend, -| Securities: 





Sept. 30,/Sept. 30] % BE 3, | on all bills fell by 1s. 7d. per cent to Treasury special account. . | 
| 


Government ...........4. | 
Income Tax....... (2085,500 a 552,452 19,589 21,556 | ~ : a 
Gusto | 144.000] 29'200 35 000 800: 1100 Small help from the Bank was Discounts and advances. . 


Death Duties .....| 170,000} 91,600}- 62,800} 2,300 2.500 | needed on Thursday, whilst on Friday Other 
Stamps... | 58,900] 37,400; 31,700] 1,500; 1,300 = 

Protite Tax, EPT..| 216.750] 92'600| 95,900] 3,900, 4/500/ the special purchases reached very large 
E:xorss Profits Levy| 4,000 13,100! 3,300] 200} 100! proportions and one or two houses had 
Special Contribu-| 

i cts 1000} 250} m0}... | : nevertheless to take a very small amount 


Iniand Revenue. .| at the penal rate. After the tender, * Government debt is £11,015,100 


; 


ee 


; 
Banking department reserve. 


“ Proportion ” 8 


: 








| 


. ® : 
Oy KARI eG DE AECL TIONG TERS ES 


| 
| iti Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million | 
Total Inland Rev..|2680,150] 742,016| 801,362] 28,289 50,706 | December maturities changed hands at | (MW uber 5 1956. 





jp—_________} "|_| sup to §ss per cent (against §%5 per cent 
Customs 568,206 | 580,826] 19,655. 23,6 ; . . 

‘eae c 397.480, 427.715] 12.865 12.350, Previously). Official help has again been TREASURY BILLS 
Recanes vate Da necessary in the first half of this week, 

965,686 |1008,541] 32.5201 36, on Monday on a very large scale. Most 
— _——}| of the purchases have been made in- 
Motor Duties es ctegee Poe 411) directly through the banks, which have 


| Applied 
PO (Net Receipts).| _... oe a 150, 1,750| passed the money on at § per cent. Ore I oe | Allotted 





Total C ustoms mes * 





Amount (f million) Three 








Broadcast Licences} 28,000 9,100 9,800} 1,900! 2,200 5 - ; ; 
Suadry Loans 30. 22,613) 24.405] | 41 | The Treasury bill rate in New York 


aaa) es 
Misceilaneous .... .| 200,000} 60,170! 69,801] 7,695 30.825| dropped from 2.985 to 2.899 per cent. 





{EMSRS TG 


: _ 1955 
816,908 1932,697| 70,295 90,758 The Bank return shows a fractional Sept 30 | 
a — | outflow of notes into circulation. This 1956 
Ord. Expenditure ones rs 
Debt latest .-...| 670,000] 501,374| 348,619] 2,288] 8,083| fOllows the reflux of £98.6 million since | June 29 | 
Payments toN Ire- the August peak, rather more than in July 6 | 
land Exchequer. 61,000} 26,245) 29.610] 2,317) 2,727 ‘ ; 
Other Cons. Fund. . 10.000 5,643 | 4,580 212! 60 | the corresponding period of 1955. = 
Supply Services . . .|5941,918 [1684741 |1868,549] 83,122)105669 


thes ; 27 | 
4682,918 /2018,001 2251358 | 87,940 116539 LONDON MONEY KATES 


$7,000] 17,474' 17,604 473: 278 | Bank rate (from o Discount rates 


ye 








Ad ree ee 
ALTE Day a? 


rie aa 











: 43%, 16/2/56) 5$ | Bank bills : 60 days. 
a. aie Se Se? Deposit rates (max) 3 months 
218,567 | 336,264/18,118| 18,061 | Banks.... 


Discount houses . . 3° 





4 months 


6 months 101 
521,608} 180,606] 14.792) 12,473 102 
1035 
101 


} 
; 
| 
Money Day-to-day... 33-5 | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods . 4-4} | 3 months 
5 
' 





coco eoeoo eooo 
cooo ooece GOSS CO 


Be88 


| 840,175 | 516,870] 32,910, 30,534 | Treas. bills 2 months 4 months 


Smonths . 54 6 morths 
Net Recespts from : | 


i * On September 28th tenders for 9] day 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 79,148 135,769] 27.678! 15,381 © Call me secured 67 per cent, higher tenders bew- 
Savings Certificates 12,500, 14,700]- 300° 1,900 an money. The offering yesterday was for £280 millior 
Defence Bonds — 8,503 | —22,621]—2746)— 418 
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LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
FLOATING DEBT Rete Market Rates: Spot 


me 


TE Ses ee “ 
PNA RR 





(£ million) October 3 September 27 | September 28 September 29 | October 1 | October 2 











Advances : Canadian $ in 2-72-2-72h |2-T14-2-714§) 2-71 . at 2-71 
——, ——| Total | French Fr -65-987-35 | 982-982} | 982)-9824 | ona} 9 983} 


Date | Floating | Swiss Fr. # -12-33% P 205-12: 21}) 13. 21}-12- 21} 12-214-12- am 12-22% ‘12: Ls 12: 
Tends | Tap Publix | Bank of | Debt ar. 139- * |139- 25- 139: 7 139-4 13 
Depts England | 141-05 139- 139-30) 39-45 
Dutch Gid........ -§6-10-72 [10-61%-10- 624 10-62-10-62 110: 62 10. -eall 10-63-10-63}:10-63} 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11- -11-84#8/11-693-11-70 | 11-70-11-70}/11- say 11-70$| 11-71-11-714; 11-71- 
— Portuguese Esc. .. 81-10 ] 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 
5,498-3 italian Lire 17623 1745 37464 | ¥745}-1746 | 1746-1747 | 1747-1748 1749 
Swedish Kr 14-59§ [14-434-14-433 14- sat 14-433) 14-438-14-43])14-45}-14-45).14-45h 
Danish Kr.. . -19h-19-48§ [19-335-19- 33} 19-32{-19-33h/19- 5324-19-33) 19- 324-19- 33h 19-325 
Norwegian Kr... .| 85-20-15 ] 19-98-19-98}, 19-98-19-98} 19-98-19-984| 19-98-19-98} 19-99-19-99! 


United States $ ..4:.. id aieusiow kane #-&c. pm c. pm . #-fhe. pm 
Canadian § k-*&c. pm i ng ~ tee. ¢-4c. pm 
French Fr. Par-2 dis ar-2 
Swiss Pr. 3-2kc. pm 3-2kec. on 
| Belgian Fr ut pm ~t; pro 
Dutch Gid 1?-ljc. pm eat. pm . . . 
: 5-2tpt. pm | 2}-2jpf. pm j . 2-lipf. pm 
2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 7 3 pm-—pac 
146 pm-par | 16 pm-par é 6 ~ 16 pm-part 
5-26 5-26 pm % 5-26 pm 
26 pm-par 26 pm-par é - b | 26 pm-par 














Treasury Bit: Ways and Means United States $... 2-78-2- 82 2-784-2-78} | 2-78}-2- 788 | 2: 784-2-78 2. 2784 -2-78 24 
| | 983- 
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What does 
. THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 









i be DAY OF RECKONING—the day after the fire, when all that isn’t 
burnt is soaked by the fireman’s hose—is the day to be thankful. For 
then is the time you can be glad of your wisdom in being well assured 
glad to know that your London Assurance Fire Policy will cover the 
damage and help you off to a fresh start. 


AFTERMATHEMATICS | are explained in our booklet ‘How 


If a business goes up in flames, then | to be Well Assured’. It’s free, and 
obviously earning power and trading | an eye-opener for anyone who's not 
Profits are going to go down. That’s | quite sure what to make of Life 
Why it ts always a good thing to re- | Assurance. 

inforce your Fire Policy with the 


additional protection of our Loss of a . 
Profits policy. These are three policies from a wide 


selection. Should you want to know 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE... more about us, the rest of our 


policies, or insurance problems gen- 


* « * 


here are ; i 
There are a great many ways in 


which Life Assurance can make life | erally, our address is 1 King William 
ful 


ler and more solidly secure. All | Street, Dept. 6, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Since i 1720 


ee oa! 














the famous mineral spa in Switzerland, 
known to the Romans as “ Aquae Hel- 
vetiae,” was described by Tacitus in 
A.D. 68 as a “ much visited resort because 
of its health-giving mineral spring ’’ ? 
Today, the Baths are still as popular as 
they were nearly 2,000 years ago. Further, 
Baden has become renowned the world 
over for its production of heavy engineer- 
ing products such as electrical machines, 
marine engines, turbines, etc. 


Bitoverybody 


that the Baden Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland is at all times ready to give 
you prompt and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid................0ceeeeeeeeeeee Swiss Frances 90,000,000 
aOR ccccs cdincecnscadsiacsetenomsassadchas Swiss Franes 80,000,000 
Tete AastOBicesccccccecccceccecesesescecacedccs Swies Francs 2,450,682,410 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches - 
BANKUNION 
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but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


Everybody knows that it's Lancashire for Cotton...but for Insurance 
the World and His Wife come increasingly to the “Yorkshire”. This 
old established Company provides insurance protection all over the 
world and has built up a reputation for reliability and enterprise — 
keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 

It will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over .130 years” experience, are now available. 
Your local ““Yorkshire” Office will readily co-operate in arranging 
protection to suit your needs. ¥& 


..- the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE BoB 


%* For instance the “Everyman's” 


Accident Policy which provides £10 
per week for 100 weeks if you are 
INSURANCE Company Ltd meow Pape 


A lump sum is payable in the event 

of certain permanent injuries or 
death. The cost is little —it 
ensures a good deal | 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 











Contact with 
Sweden 


Get in touch with SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN through your own bank. 
You are invited to make full use of the 
complete service and long experience of 
the SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, 
which is closely related to the Swedish 


business community. 


216 offices throughout Sweden. Principal 
Offices in Géteborg, Stockholm and 
Malmé. Share capital and reserves: 

Kr. 318.528.0000 :— 


Telegraphic address : Skandinavbank. 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


“Uy, 


A Home for your Savings 


For Regular Savers 


Y -SHARES 


s es sane 


SAowy 
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* “uy 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised Capital ... ... Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed Capital Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ae .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds one .. Pak Rs. 15,000,000 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1955 Pak Rs. 468,700,000 


With a network of 67 branches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, is in a position to 
assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial letters of 
credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 





BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
BRANCHES : 


RANGOON (BURMA), COLOMBO (CEYLON) AND 
MOMBASA (BRITISH EAST AFRICA) 


Correspondents and Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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..a residential township 4 miles from East London, the 
important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 
Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 
which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 


plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE * LOMBARD ST EC4 


Over 725 Offices in Africa 


Our 94th Year 
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Lal ‘What ARE, the Business Prospects ? | 
Ask about a Deposit Account with | 


WESTERN CREDIT 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 








interest per annum 


Your investment will help to expand Industry and 


Exports, We finance the purchase of factory, farm The answer is. available from 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. * 


Withdrawals at short notice The Commercial Bank of Austr alia Limited 


NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION JINCORPORATED IN VICTORIA: 
GRouP where specially trained officers 
sets £1,500,000 obtain Trade Information from all points 
GROUP OUP CAPITAL. in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


PROVISIONS EXCEED and £325 ,00c 


Directors : 


The Re. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. G. E. L. Whitmarsh, Enquiries welcomed 
S. Sanger, N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahair. 


Apply, through your Finencial Adviser or direct, for Deposit booklet 626K Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth.’ Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
London Office: 46 Brook Street, W.1. -MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 


ae en i — 





LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747.9 




















CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


orice’ 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WESI END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 
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TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA, **As I was saying, you’ve no idea what that 


FAN PT NE I Ow.S AG 





sickness and accident policy meant when I was ill. 


If I were you I should see the Man from the 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH Prudential. You'll find the local office 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN é 


COAST. in the telephone book.” 
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ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
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AFFILIATIONS IN Me MAN FR . 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION RF, ASK THE om TH 


ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. Mb ae PRUDENTIAL 


Centrai Office: PARI» Head Office. LYONS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








LA REGIE RENAULT 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN to55 


The report on 1955 presented by Monsieur 
Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and managing 
director of La Régie Nationale des Usines 
Renault not only deals with the company’s 
affairs, but refers to the problems which the 
automobile industry must solve. The follow- 

summary of his statement: 


A record was achieved, thus main- 
tuning the company’s position as the 
largest French manufacturer—eighth in the 
world. 221,785 vehicles were -produced, 
more than 30 per cent of the total French 
production. These consisted of 138,629 4 cv 
models, 37,631 Frégate, 45,525 coaches and 
commercial vehicles. 

Order books, although affected by the 
introduction of three competitive cars, were 
fuller at the end of 1955 than in December, 
1954. 

1,240,000 vehicles were registered in 1955, 
against about 1 million in 1954. Private cars, 
notably those bought by wage-earners, mainly 
accounted for the increase. It can be seen 
therefore that fluctuation in demand depends 
mainly on wage-earners, and it is in this 
category that Renault has the largest sales— 
60,000 out of 93,000 4 cv sold in 1955 going 
to wage-earners, 


Sales of new vehicles are closely related to 
conditions in the second-hand market and 
here wage-earners account for 52 per cent of 
the transactions. 


- 
ing 


A new 


NEW COMPANY CREATED—LA SAVIEM 


The goods vehicle market is developing 
differently from that of the private vehicle. 
According to an investigation made by 
INSEE, 1,125,000 goods vehicles were in 
service in 1954, one in every 39 of the popu- 
lauon, whereas for private vehicles the pro- 
portion is ] in 16, 


The relatively high mumber of ‘goods 
vehicles in service in France compared with 
other European countries explains why the 
increase in production is less rapid than for 
private vehicles, bejng only 5 per cent per 
year. New requirements are few and can 
only emerge as the economy expands and the 
average age of fleets is reduced. As 45 per 
cent of vehicles in circulation were sold 
before 1945, potential replacements are high. 


In pooling all heavy production of over 
5 tons with that of Latil and Somua, Renault 
has taken a step towards more standardised 
and specialised products. The sales of the 


hew company, La Saviem, for 1955 were 
<-> vehicles, representing about 20 per cent 
of all registrations, Turnover from goods 


vehicles is nearly 40 per cent of that received 
by Renault for private vehicles. 


HOME MARKET 


rhere is no doubt that in the medium and 
‘ng term view prospects are favourable. 
However, the fact that wage-earners play a 
major role in the development of the auto- 
mobile market involves a certain risk. 
Increase in the fiscal charge weighing on 
Motorists, unrest caused by political condi- 
Hons in France or overseas, changes in cir- 
cumstances, can» quickly discourage this 
“alcgory of buyers, who are more sensitive 
than others. Thus the future is becoming 
> difficult to forecast. A passing reduc- 
‘on in orders would be a serious matter for 


- instead of from regions to 


it would hinder development in production 
and im turn influence the whole economic 
situation. 


_ Running costs also play an important part 
in sales promotion and the cost in France is 
much higher than abroad, especially taxes, 
petrol and insurance. 


OVERSEAS SALES 


: Export of vehicles from France represents 
an ever increasing proportion of the Renault 
Company’s sales: 29.5 per cent in 1955 
(64,747 vehicles) against 26 per cent in 1954 
(52,078 vehicles). 


Prospects of sales in overseas territories 
have been completely upset by the political 
situation. Nevertheless the rate of expan- 
sion of automobile and lorry fleets proves 
that we have to deal with markets which 
are full of promise: in French Equatorial 
Africa and Madagascar the number of 
vehicles regularly increases by 10 to 20 per 
cent each year. But foreign competitors are 
struggling to gain a stronger foothold in these 
markets, and in these regions French pro- 
ducts receive no protection from the govern- 
ment, 


Sales to other countries overseas are be- 
coming more and more difficult because of 
extremely lively competition everywhere and 
increasing production costs. 


How has the Renault Company been able 
to obtain a record level of exports under these 
conditions ? It is because assembly factories 
have increased their activity that results 
achieved in traditional markets have been 
consolidated or bettered, and new markets 
have been established. Finally, after-sales 
service has been developed. The assembly 
factories have produced 24,940 vehicles 
against 16,430 in 1954. Belgium ranks first 
with 12,380 vehicles ; then comes Spain with 
4,000, Japan 3,250, Australia 2,375. Seventy- 
three foreign countries have imported 
Renault vehicles, including Great Britain 
with 2,346 and South Africa 1,020; this 
means an increase of 42 per cent in the 
British Commonwealth. The new sales pro- 
motion ‘campaign in the United States is 
beginning to bear fruit, since 3,400 vehicles 
were sold in 1955. The sales network— 
eleven regional distributors and 130 agents— 
is preparing for a considerably greater 
number of vehicles in the years to come. 

All over the world, the sales network has 
been improved and extended ; services have 
been developed and stocking of spare parts 
has been organised. In different countries 
an after-sale organisation has been created 
to control and to help the local staffs. 

In 1955 the disparity between French and 
Foreign prices increased by 5 per cent. A 
further deterioration would risk compromis- 
ing the company’s position in foreign 
markets. That is why it is essential that the 
support of public authorities be maintained. 
For their part industrialists, including 
Renault, realise the need for joint action to 
promote the sales of French products over- 
seas, 

Furthermore if France strove to obtain 
raw materials from regions able to offer 


ising markets for its finished products, 
ead ¢ which it sells 
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little, she would find new markets 
opened to her. It is the areas which are 
underdeveloped today, which tomorrow will 
offer the greatest possibilities, provided one 
sets foot in them immediately. 


Nevertheless Renault is full of hope about 
the future, as it supports the industrial and 
social measures . necessary for ~ further 
expansion. 


THE TOR INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Stockholders of the Tor Investment Trust 
Limited was held on September 27th in 
Swansea. 


Mr R. G. Maltwood, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Our gross income from investments at 
£133,766, including estimated additional 
income arising from Double Taxation Relief 
for the currént year and a small amount 
recovered from previous years, shows an 
increase of £16,290 compared with the 
corresponding figure last year. Our net 
income after making provision for all tax 
liabilities and taking credit for a net tax 
adjustment in respect of former years, has 
increased by £7,786. 


The sum of £15,951 has been transferred 
to General Reserve which you will see from 
the Balance Sheet now amounts to £132,000. 


At this time last year it was stated to be 
the intention of your Board to increase the 
next interim dividend with a view to reducing 
the disparity which existed between the 
amount distributed by way of Ordinary divi- 
dend in each half year. Accordingly the 
interim dividend was increased from 54 per 
cent to 64 per cent. When the results for the 
full year became available the directors felt 
able to recommend a final dividend at the 
same rate as last year, namely 8} per cent, 
which makes a total of 15 per cent for the 
year on the Ordinary stock, being an increase 
of 1 per cent over last year. 


The dividends on the six per cent and four 
and three-quarters per cent Preference stocks 
and the recommended 15 per cent on the 
Ordinary stock will together absorb £38,507, 
leaving the sum of £35,680 after the pro- 
vision for Reserve, to be carried forward 
to next year as compared with £35,245 
brought in. 


Allowing for the payment of the dividend 
on the Preference capital the year’s surplus 
profit is equivalent to 23.14 per cent less 
Income Tax on the Ordinary capital as 
increased by the new issue made during the 
year under review, the proceeds of which 
did not fully contribute to the year’s income. 


The Balance Sheet value of our invest- 
ments is £1,480,394. As usual a valuation 
of the Company’s investments has been made, 
which shows the market value as at July 31st 
was {1,736,573 or an appreciation of 17.3 
per cent. If the procedure hitherto followed 
with regard to the General Reserve had been 
continued, the Balance Sheet value would 
have been reduced to £1,348,394 on which 
the appreciation would have been 288 per 
cent. 


As to the current year, we must be pre- 
pared for some reduction of income from 
certain of our investments, but viewing our 
portfolio as a whole, your directors antitipate 
that the dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary stock will again be covered by a reason- 
able margin of earnings. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Your investment will help to expand Industry and 
Exports, We finance the purchase of factory, farm 
and household equipment, machinery and vehicles. 


Withdrawals at short notice 
NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 


iss £1,500,000 


GROUP CAPITAL, 
RESERVES AND 
PROVISIONS EXCEED 


Directors : 
The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, Chairman. G. E. L. Whitmarsh, 
S. Sanger, N. R. Trahair, J. R. Trahair. 


Apply, through your Financial Adviser or direct, for Deposit booklet 626K 
Head Office: 105 Tavistock Road, Plymouth.’ 
London Office: 46 Brook Street, W.1. 


Ask about a Deposit Account with 


WESTERN CREDIT 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 
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per annum 


£325,000 
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“What ARE, the Business Prospects ? | 





The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


sINCORPORATED IN VICTORIAN 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2, 


Telephone; MONARCH 8747.9 


Enquiries welcomed 


Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne © 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 


«MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


orice’ 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 









TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA, 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 





Centrai Office: PARI» 











AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 







Head Office. LYONS 






































“As I was saying, you’ve no idea what that 
sickness and accident policy meant when I was ill. 
If I were you I should see the Man from the 

Prudential. You’ll find the local office 


in the telephone book.” 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
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LA REGIE RENAULT 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN i965 


The report on 1955 presented by Monsieur 
Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and managing 
director of La Régie Nationale des Usines 
Renault not only deals with the company’s 


afairs, but refers to the problems which the 
mobile industry must solve. The follow- 
summary of his statement: 


A new record was achieved, thus main- 
twining the company’s position as_ the 
largest French manufacturer—eighth in the 
world. 221,785 vehicles were -produced, 
more than 30 per cent of the total French 
roduction. These consisted of 138,629 4 cv 
models, 37,631 Frégate, 45,525 coaches and 
commercial vehicles. 


Order books, although affected by the 
introduction of three competitive cars, were 
fuller at the end of 1955 than in December, 
1954. 

1,240,000 vehicles were registered in 1955, 
against about 1 million in 1954, Private cars, 
notably those bought by wage-earners, mainly 
accounted for the increase. It can be seen 
therefore that fluctuation in demand depends 
mainly on wage-earners, and it is in this 
category that Renault has the largest sales— 
60,000 out of 93,000 4 cv sold in 1955 going 
to wage-earners, 


Sales of new vehicles are closely related to 
conditions in the second-hand market and 
here wage-earners account for 52 per cent of 
the transactions, 


' 
aun 
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NEW COMPANY CREATED—LA SAVIEM 


The goods vehicle market is developing 
differently from that of the private vehicle. 
According to an investigation made by 
INSEE, 1,125,000 goods vehicles were in 
service in 1954, one in every 39 of the popu- 
lauon, whereas for private vehicles the pro- 
portion is ] in 16. 


The relatively high mumber of goods 
vehicles in service in France compared with 
other European countries explains why the 
increase in production is less rapid than for 
private vehicles, bejng only 5 per cent per 
year, New requirements are few and can 
only emerge as the economy expands and the 
average age of fleets is reduced. As 45 per 
cent of vehicles in circulation were sold 
before 1945, potential replacements are high. 


In pooling all heavy production of over 
S tons with that of Latil and Somua, Renault 
has taken a step towards more standardised 
and specialised products. The sales of the 
new company, La Saviem, for 1955 were 
«->/ vehicles, representing about 20 per cent 
o! all registrations. Turnover from goods 
Vehicles is nearly 40 per cent of that received 
by Renault for private vehicles. 


HOME MARKET 


There is no doubt that in the medium and 
long term view prospects are favourable. 
However, the fact that wage-earners play a 
Major role in the development of the auto- 
mobile market involves a certain risk. 
Increase in the fiscal charge weighing on 
motorists, unrest caused by political condi- 
hons in France or overseas, changes in cir- 
cumstances, can» quickly discourage this 
“tegory of buyers, who are more sensitive 
than others. Thus the future is becoming 


> cong difficult to forecast. A passing reduc- 
m 








orders would be a serious matter for - 


it would hinder development in production 


and in turn influence the whole economic 
situation. 


_ Running costs also play an important part 
in sales promotion and the cost in France is 
much higher than abroad, especially taxes, 
petrol and insurance. 


OVERSEAS SALES 


. Export of vehicles from France represents 
an ever increasing proportion of the Renault 
Company's sales: 29.5 per cent in 1955 
(64,747 vehicles) against 26 per cent in 1954 
(52,078 vehicles). 


Prospects of sales in overseas territories 
have been completely upset by the political 
situation. Nevertheless the rate of expan- 
sion of automobile and lorry fleets proves 
that we have to deal with markets which 
are full of promise: in French Equatorial 
Africa and Madagascar the number of 
vehicles regularly increases by 10 to 20 per 
cent each year. But foreign competitors are 
struggling to gain a stronger foothold in these 
markets, and in these regions French pro- 
ducts receive no protection from the govern- 
ment, 


Sales to other countries overseas are be- 
coming more and more difficult because of 
extremely lively competition everywhere and 
increasing production costs. 


How has the Renault Company been able 
to obtain a record level of exports under these 
conditions ? It is because assembly factories 
have increased their activity that results 
achieved in traditional markets have been 
consolidated or bettered, and new markets 
have been established. Finally, after-sales 
service has been developed. The assembly 
factories have produced 24,940 vehicles 
against 16,430 in 1954. Belgium ranks first 
with 12,380 vehicles ; then comes Spain with 
4,000, Japan 3,250, Australia 2,375. Seventy- 
three foreign countries have imported 
Renault vehicles, including Great Britain 
with 2,346 and South Africa 1,020; this 
means an increase of 42 per cent in the 
British Commonwealth. The new Sales pro- 
motion ‘campaign in the United States is 
beginning to bear fruit, since 3,400 vehicles 
were sold in 1955. The sales network— 
eleven regional distributors and 130 agents— 
is preparing for a considerably greater 
number of vehicles in the years to come. 

All over the world, the sales network has 
been improved and extended ; services have 
been developed and stocking of spare parts 
has been organised. In different countries 
an after-sale organisation has been created 
to control and to help the local staffs. 


In 1955 the disparity between French and 
Foreign prices increased by 5 per cent. A 
further deterioration would risk compromis- 
ing the company’s position in foreign 
markets, That is why it is essential that the 
support of public authorities be maintained. 
For their part industrialists, including 
Renault, realise the need for joint action to 
promote the sales of French products over- 
seas. 

Furthermore if France strove to obtain 
raw materials from regions able to offer 
promising markets for its finished products, 


instead of from regions to which it sells 
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litle, she would find new markets 
opened to her. It is the areas which are 
underdeveloped today, which tomorrow will 
offer the greatest possibilities, provided one 
sets foot in them immediately. 


Nevertheless Renault is full of hope about 
the future, as it supports the industrial and 
social measures - necessary for further 
expansion. 





THE TOR INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Stockholders of the Tor Investment Trust 
Limited was held on September 27th in 
Swansea. 


Mr R. G. Maltwood, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Our gross income from investments at 
£133,766, including estimated additional 
income arising from Double Taxation Relief 
for the currént year and a small amount 
recovered from previous years, shows an 
increase of £16,290 compared with the 
corresponding figure last year. Our net 
income after making provision for all tax 
liabilities and taking credit for a-net tax 
adjustment in respect of former years, has 
increased by £7,786. 


The sum of £15,951 has been transferred 
to General Reserve which you will see from 
the Balance Sheet now amounts to £132,000. 


At this time last year it was stated to be 
the intention of your Board to increase the 
next interim dividend with a view to reducing 
the disparity which existed between the 
amount distributed by way of Ordinary divi- 
dend in each half year. Accordingly the 
interim dividend was increased from 54 per 
cent to 64 per cent. When the results for the 
full year became available the directors felt 
able to recommend a final dividend at the 
same rate as last year, namely 8} per cent, 
which makes a total of 15 per cent for the 
year on the Ordinary stock, being an increase 
of 1 per cent over last year. 


The dividends on the six per cent and four 
and three-quarters per cent Preference stocks 
and the recommended 15 per cent on the 
Ordinary stock will together absorb £38,507, 
leaving the sum of £35,680 after the pro- 
vision for Reserve, to be carried forward 
to next year as compared with £35,245 
brought in. 


Allowing for the payment of the dividend 
on the Preference capital the year’s surplus 
profit is equivalent to 23.14 per cent less 
Income Tax on the Ordinary capital as 
increased by the new issue made during the 
year under review, the proceeds of which 
did not fully contribute to the year’s income. 


The Balance Sheet value of our invest- 
ments is £1,480,394. As usual a valuation 
of the Company’s investments has been made, 
which shows the market value as at July 31st 
was {1,736,573 or an appreciation of 17.3 
per cent. If the procedure hitherto followed 
with regard to the General Reserve had been 
continued, the Balance Sheet value’ would 
have been reduced to £1,348,394 on which 
the appreciation would have been 288 per 
cent. 


As to the current year, we must be pre- 
pared for some reduction of income from 
certain of our investments, but viewing our 
portfolio as a whole, your directors antitipate 
that the dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordi- 
nary stock will again be covered by a reason- 
able margin of earnings. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Engineers and Shipbuilders 





TRADING RESULTS AGAIN SHOW IMPROVEMENT 





FINANCE FOR PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF SUBSIDIARY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





LORD ABERCONWAY ON PROPOSED NEW CASH 
AND SCRIP ISSUES 








Tae Ninety-Seconp ANNUAL GeNeRAL Meetinc of John 
Brown and Company, Limited, was held on September 28th at 
4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

THe RicHtT HonouraBLeE Lorp ABERCONWAY, the Chairman, 
presided. 

The following is his statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1956: 

The trading results for the year again show an improvement. 
The balance on Consolidated Trading Account, at £3,629,451, is 
higher by £1,117,288 than that of the previous year. After 
adding income from investments, much the same as last year, 
and after deducting £674,245 for depreciation, an increase of 
nearly £150,000, and £1,749,805 for taxation, an increase of 
some £450,000, the net consolidated profit is £1,318,147, an 
increase of £391,917. 

Much ot this increase is attributable to improved results of 
certain overseas subsidiaries and to the profits of the three 
companies recorded in the Directors’ Report as having become 
subsidiaries during the year. The balance is due to improved 
trading results at home; in particular, as might be expected, 
John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. was more successful in the 
second year of its existence. 

Your Directors recommend a final dividend for the year of 
lid. free of tax on each unit of Ordinary Stock, making a total 
for the year of Is. 2d., the same as last year. The amount car- 
ried forward in the Company’s Profit and Loss Account ts 
increased by £126,452, representing the excess of the income it 
has received from its subsidiaries and from its trade investments 
over its expenses and the dividends on its own capital. The 
balance of the year’s profit left with subsidiary companies is 
£667,125, and this is reflected in the increased strength of the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

On the Company’s Balance Sheet two items call for comment. 
The change in the value of Unquoted Shares in Trade Invest- 
ments (Trade Investments being those where the Company has 
not more than a 50 per cent interest) is due partly to the subscrip- 
tion by the Company of further shares for cash in Costain-John 
Brown Ltd., and partly to the removal of the Company’s share- 
holding in S. N Bridges & Co. Ltd. from that account to 
Subsidiary Companies. The increase in the value of shares in 
subsidiary companies arises partly from this latter transaction 
and partly from the subscription by the Company of further 
shares in that and other subsidiaries. But while the Company's 
Balance Sheet thus reflects, in the value at which its subsidiary 
companies appear, its cash subscriptions for shares in the sub- 
sidiaries. no account is taken in the Company's Balance Sheet 
of the increased resources, and thus the increased value, of 
subsidiaries derived from the retention by them year by year 
of substantial proportions of their profits. 


Need for Additional Finance 

_ Despite this twofold policy vear by year of permitting sub: 
sidiaries to plough back profits and of the Company making 
further investments as appropriate in subsidiary companies, 
many of the subsidiaries are, and others soon will be, short of 
liquid resources in relation to their current and estimated future 
requirements The Company itself, with no more compensation 
money to come from nationalisation, has, by making its 
resources available to subsidiaries by loan or by investment, 
deployed its funds to the point at which it too needs further 
cash to support and finance the businesses of its subsidiary 
and associated companies. : 

The effect of inflation has been and still is to require even 
greater working capital to finance a given volume of business, 
while the renewal oi fixed assets, at greatly enhanced ptices as 
compared with original cost, has absorbed, and continues to 
absorb, still further finance. Developments in the enterprises to 
which the Company and its subsidiary and associated companies 
are committed have been to safeguard their businesses and to 


seal 





satisfy the demands of their customers, both at home and 
especially overseas. All the fields of activity in which the 
Company is concerned require that the available manufacturing 
equipment should be of the latest design and of the highest 
practicable accuracy and economy. Only in this way can these 
businesses remain competitive. 


Board’s Capital Proposals 


Accordingly, permission having been received from the 
Capital Issues Committee of the Treasury, your Directors are 
proposing to raise fresh capital by inviting Ordinary stock- 
holders to subscribe for Ordinary shares at an appropriate price 
in the proportion of one new share for every five units of stock 
held. The shares will then be converted into stock. Thereafter 
your Directors propuse, with stockholders’ approval, to 
capitalise from the reserves of the Company sufficient funds 
to issue, as fully paid up, one unit of stock for every six units 
held after the cash subscription. This capitalisation of reserves 
irrevocably committed in the Company’s business will bring 
its issued capital rather more into line with the resources 
employed in the business. Ordinary stockholders will find 
enclosed a notice convening an Extraordinary General Meeting 
to be held on the day of the Annual General Meeting, to con- 
sider, and. if thought fit, to approve the appropriate resolutions 

The greater part of the new funds will be invested at an 
early date in certain of the subsidiary and associated companies 
who more particularly need it. The balance would be used to 
finance the general business of the group, partly by making 
loans available as and when required, and partly in due course 
by making permanent investments. 

A total dividend tor the. year of Is. a unit on the Ordinary 
stock increased by the capitalisation of reserves would require 
precisely the same amount as a dividend of Is. 2d. on the 
Ordinary stock after the cash subscription but before the 
capitalisatiton of reserves. It is accordingly the intention of the 
Directors, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, to pa) 
in respect of the current year to March 31, 1957, a total divi- 
dend of Is. a unit free of tax on the Ordinary stock increased 
by the proposed twefold operation. But in order to make the 
interim dividend a more appropriate proportion of the whole 
your Directors intend again in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances to pay as an interim dividend 4d. a unit free o! 
tax. 

Shipbuilding 

Activity in the shipyard and engine works of John Brown & 
Co. (Clydebank) Ltd. has continued at a high level. Her Roya! 
Highness The Princess Margaret honoured us with a visit on 
December 14, 1955, to name and launch S.S. “ Carinthia,” the 
high class passenger and cargo vessel built for The Cunard 
Steam-Ship Company’s Canadian service. This vessel was 
delivered in mid-June of this year and has joined SS. 
“Saxonia” and §.S. “Ivernia,” completed in 1954 and 1955 
respectively. A fourth and similar vessel, $.S. “ Sylvania,” is 
at present building and is due for delivery in May, 1957. 
Other contracts completed include M.V. “ Whangaroa ” for The 
New Zealand Shipping Co., Ltd.. M.V “ Northumberland ” for 
the Federal Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., S.S. “ Alvega” for the 
Alvion Stearnship Corporation, and §.S. “ Stanvac Australia’ 
for the Standard Vacuum Transportation Co, Ltd. I am glad 
to report that the volume of contracts arranged during the year 
considerably exceeded deliveries, and work is therefore assured 
for some time ahead. The demand for large tankers continues 
unabated and, to enable Clydebank to increase its output of 
ships of the size most suited to it, the three building berths 
in the West Yard will be converted to two large ones. This 
can be done without interfering in any way with production. 
Additional pre-fabrication facilities will also be provided. In 
the engine works the major schemes of modernisation and re- 
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equipment of plant are nearing completion. The new gear 
cutting shop, the most modern and best equipped in this 
country, is now in production, 
.Land Boilers 
John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. has steamed its first four 
boilers for the Central Electricity Authority, two during the 


der review and two subsequently. These boilers have 
all passed their acceptance trials satisfactorily. Including these 
four. the company has orders on its books for boilers, mostly 
for the electricity generating authorities in this country, to the 
of some £20 million. In addition the South African sub- 
sidiary. whose first pair of boilers should steam late in 1956, 
has orders to the value of some £2 million. The works at 
Whitecrook, Clydebank, are being extended to ensure that 
capacity exists to fulfil orders in this country by their due 
dates 


year u 


value 


Machine Tools and Engineers’ Tools 


Wickman Ltd. has during the year extended its range of 
multi-spindle automatic lathes. Despite an increase in the 
number of machines produced, its backlog of orders at the 
close of the year exceeded that at the beginning. On hardly 
any of its models can Wickman offer a delivery earlier than 
1958, an unduly long period for customers to wait for machines 
which usually are ordered to perform particular operations as 
part of a comprehensive scheme of re-tooling. The extension 
to the company’s works at Banner Lane, Coventry, is nearly 
completed, and equipment is being installed. The Factored 
Machine Tool Division of Wickman continues to give good 
service alike to customer and principal. The Wimet Division 
sold increased quantities of tungsten carbide tools and tips, and 
has continued to develop new grades and new applications, 
Most gratifying interest was shown in Wickman’s various stands 
at the recent Machine Tool Exhibition at Olympia, and the 
company and its able organisation look forward with confidence 
future. Wickman Ltd, has purchased the whole of the 
share capital of Arthur Scrivener Ltd., manufacturers of grind- 
ng machines. 

Webster & Bennett Ltd., despite the long deliveries which its 
extensive order book fotces it to quote, continues to receive 
orders at least as fast as it makes deliveries. During the 
much new 


lo the 


has extended its works and has installed 
equipment, and this should give next year a substantial increase 
finished machines, 

Firth Brown Tools Ltd. delivered a greater quantity of 
engineers’ cutting tools than ever before. It maintained good 
service to its customers, both at home and abroad, though 
export conditions were increasingly competitive. A substantial 
proportion of the company’s manufactures are direct exports, 
and many sold at home are used in the manufacture of 
engineering praducts for export. Customers for engineers’ 
tools require prompt deliveries, which necessitates the holding 
of considerable quantities of finished tools in stores throughout 
the country ; the financing of these stocks, and of the work 
in progress needed to support them, has absorbed much working 
capital. Nevertheless, Firth Brown Tools has continued to 
spend considerable sums on capital equipment to keep, as is 
pare to its business, its manufacturing facilities modern and 
emhcrent, 


Other Engineering Subsidiaries 

Cravens Ltd. has again achieved a new record, both in volume 
and in value, of output of rolling stock during the year, and 
has delivered to the British Transport Commission its first 
diese! railear for that customer. Further orders have been 
received from the British Transport Commission in connection 
with its modernisation programme; and, despite increasing 
Continental competition, orders for export have also been 
Obtained. The work on hand at present is considerably in 
excess of that at any previous time. Greater difficulties have 
been experienced in obtaining adequate supplies of steel from 
British mills, but supplies have been augmented by purchases 
of steel from overseas. Cravens’ engineering division has made 
satisfactory progress during the year. The manufacture of 
hydraulic presses under licence from the Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing Company in America has been undertaken and 
Production of injection moulding machines to its designs com- 
menced. The first Brown-Riley coal pulveriser manufactured 
" Cravens’ works was installed at the Stepney power station 
and has now been in operation for some time with highly 
Satisfactory results, ager 

Markham & Company Ltd. of Chesterfield has maintained 
the output of its varied range of engineering products. In 
purlicular it has continued to supply and install new equipment 
‘or the National Coal Board, and has delivered several new 








large winding engines, all of which have been commissioned 
to programme. The company continues to effect major adapta- 


tions to the National Coal Board’s coal-handling plant. All 
this assists the country’s potential coal production. Work in 
the heavy engineering field is still plentiful, but the company’s 
activities are largely regulated by the numbers of technical and 
skilled people available, and by the difficulty in obtaining 
timely delivery of the diverse raw materials and engineering 
products required. Markham quoted Boving & Co. Ltd. for 
the water turbines for the Kariba hydro-electric scheme in 
Rhodesia, and it is gratifying that the contract for the turbines 
has been awarded to Boving’s, and that Markham will accord- 
ingly make them. 

S. N. Bridges & Co., Ltd., achieved a splendid increase in its 
output of portable electric tools, the popularity of which is 
reflected in steadily increasing demand. Its home workshop set 
is particularly successful, and all its products represent excellent 
value for money. It is seeking additional premises in order to 
meet the demand for its products from overseas, to which 
hitherto it has not been able to do justice. 

In Canada, Firth Brown Steels Ltd. has continued during the 
year its services to Canadian industry in the supply of stainless 
steels, heavy steel forgings and hardened steel rolls. A small 
extension to the Montreal warehouse has been completed. A. C. 
Wickman Ltd. has had a successful year and finds Canadian 
demand brisk both for the products which it manufactures, 
mostly tungsten carbide metal-cutting, coal-cutting and rock- 
drilling tips and tools, and for the machine tools and other 
products which it distributes in Canada on behalf of British, 
European and American principals. 


Associated Enterprises 


So much for the major subsidiaries of the Company. I now 
turn to the enterprises, at home and overseas, in which the 
Company has not more than a 50 per cent interest. 

At Westland Aircraft Ltd. production has continued on the 
successful “ Dragonfly ” and “ Whirlwind” helicopters and sub- 
stantial deliveries have been made. The new “ Widgeon” ig 
completing its official flight trials, and work is proceeding on the 
“ Wessex,” a new Gas Turbine Anti-Submarine helicopter, for 
which a contract has been received. Development work con- 
tinues steadily on the “ Westminster” which is a large twin Gas 
Turbine helicopter to carry about 40 persons or the equivalent 
military load. Normalair Ltd. continues successfully with its 
wide range of oxygen, pressure control and cooling equipment. 

Costain-John Brown Ltd. has made good progress in laying 
the trans-Iranian pipe line and in constructing the pumping 
stations: this work should be completed before the due date. 
The company has received further contracts in Britain and 
overseas for oil refinery and pipelining work, and is engaged 
in a wide variety of contracts and projects in the chemical 
engineering field. Costain-John Brown has recently had an 
unfortunate experience (partly due to circumstances beyond its 
control) over some large contracts in Iraq in which it was 
engaged with Iraki partners. The loss has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but I have no doubt that despite this setback Costain- 
John Brown will continue to prosper. 

In Rhodesia, F. Issels & Son Ltd. has continued to meet strong 
competition and has been considerably handicapped by diffi- 
culties in obtaining steel supplies. The company has, however, 
had a satisfactory year in which it has given service to a wide 
range of customers in the Federation. Rhodesian Alloys (Pvt.) 
Ltd. has operated successfully and has delivered very high-class 
low carbon ferro-chrome to many customers in many countries. 
With a recovery of prices to practically the level prior to the 
slump, progress is now being made in reducing accumulated 
losses. The commencement of work on the Kariba hydro- 
electric scheme on the River Zambesi is encouraging, as 
Rhodesian Alloys essentially depends on plentiful supplies of 
competitively priced electricity. 


Tribute to Employees 


Stockholders will, I hope, be pleased at the progress made 
during the year in developing, consolidating, and keeping com- 
petitive, our various enterprises. For this success the thanks 
of the Directors and Stockholders are due to the management, 
staff and workpeople at the various establishments in which 
the Company is interested throughout the world. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the other formal 
business duly transacted. : 

The proposed increase of capital and the subsequent scrip 
issue were approved at an Extraordinary General Meeting which 
followed. f ' 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The ‘ifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The General Electric Company, Limited, 
was held on September 27th in London. 


Sir Harry Railing, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: The sales of the 
company have again exceeded all past 
records. Our total sales have increased by 
13 per cent, although sales in consumer 
goods have declined. In spite of the in- 
creased turnover and increased efficiency, the 
rise in cost could not be fully recovered. Our 
trading profit has substantially remained the 
same at £9,752,774 compared’ with 
£9,889,324 for 1955 and £8,264,047 for 1954. 
Our consolidated net profit for the year 
stands at £2,759,000 compared’ with 
£3,452,000 in 1955 and £2,364,000 in 1954. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


That the company did not achieve higher 
total trading profits during the past year 
stems from a number of causes. It is, in 
part, due to the fact that constantly rising 
productive wages and distribution costs, 
accompanied by ever-increasing competition 
from countries based on lower wages, like 
Germany, or on lower taxation, like Switzer- 
land, have narrowed the net profit margin. 
In consequence we have to achieve a greater 
volume of turnover to maintain the same 
profit as previously. 


We considered it essential to continue our 
expansion in the capital goods field, and we 
have been successful in doing so. We con- 
sider it equally essential for the future pros- 
perity of the company that we take our 
full share in the many developments which 
will lead to the opening up of new fields for 
atomic energy, power, traction, communica- 
tion and electronics. The proportion of our 
turnover in capital goods compared with that 
in consumer goods has steadily increased 
during the last two decades. Further, our 
company has, during the past year, been 
affected more than some of our British com- 
petitors by Government action both at home 
and overseas, because our business is 
generally more widespread. 


CREDIT RESTRICTION 


The sudden change of front by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in last October, and 
the imposition of restrictions on_hire- 
purchase and of additional Purchase Tax on 
a wide range of radio and domestic 
apparatus, not only caused a severe reduc- 
tion in turnover in these departments but 
also inevitably an accumulation of stock 
which, with commercial prudence, we have 
had to depreciate at the end of the year. 


It is fully understood that the fight against 
inflation necessitated the tightening-up of 
credit conditions for certain consumer 
articles—especially for luxury goods. It 
must, however, be realised that many 
domestic electrical appliances, in fact, repre- 
sent labour-saving devices which are indis- 
pensable to national efficiency. Adequate 
turnover for such appliances in the home 
market is the basis for export business. It 
is clear that the normal development of this 
market can only be kept back for a limited 
period. There have lately been signs of 
some improvement. 


Your directors have recommended a final 


dividend of 9} per cent on the Ordinary 


stock, making 14 per cent in all—the same as 
last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON SHOP 
PROPERTY TRUST 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of London Shop Property Trust, Limited, 
was held on September 27th in London, Mr 
C. W Black, JP MP, FRICS, FAI, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended April 30, 
1956: 


We have had another good year, and 
further progress has been made in restoring 
the fortunes of the company. 


Income derivable from rents during the 
year under review shows no great change 
from the previous year. Income from rentals 
is naturally a reasonably constant figure vary- 
ing in general only when property develop- 
ments are completed and become revenue 
producing. During the year under review 
your company has had in hand the develop- 
ment of several important sites, and income 
from these should show a very considerable 
increase in the next year or two, as building 
schemes now in course of construction come 
to completion During the past year these 
have contributed little or nothing to our 
rental income, but when completed will make 
a very substantial addition thereto. 


The block of flats and garages in Cape 
Town was satisfactorily completed towards 
the end of 1955, and was fully let at satisfac- 
tory rents within a few weeks of completion. 
This property is now fully income producing, 
and will undoubtedly prove a valuable asset 
to this company and the other companies 
interested in its ownership. 


The report and accounts were adopted 





BRAITHWAITE & 
COMPANY, ENGINEERS, 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Shareholders of Braithwaite & Com- 
pany, Engineers, Limited, was held on 
September 27th at Dorland House, 14-16, 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Mr J. Harvey Humphryes, AssocICE, 
MIStructE, the Chairman, presided, 


The nett profit of the Group, including 
gross dividend from Braithwaite & Com- 
pany (India) Limited and before charging 
taxation, is £165,157 against £149,242 for the 
previous year. After charging taxation for 
the year the consolidated nett profit for the 
year is £74,057 compared with £60,567 for 
the previous year. 


Resolutions were unanimously passed for 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
the. confirmation of preference dividend 
already paid in respect of the year ended 
March 31, 1956, and the payment of a final 
dividend of 4 per cent, less tax, making a 
total of 8 per cent, less tax, for the year on 
the Ordinary Shares. 


The retiring Director, Mr J. Bickley, was 
re-elected. 


The Directors were authorised to agree 
the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Whitehill, Marsh, Jackson & Company, and 
the proceedings terminated with votes of 
— to the Chairman, staff and work- 

ple. 
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GROUPEMENT DE 
L’INDUSTRIE 
SIDERURGIQUE- 
(GIS) 


Paris, France 
(Iron and Steel) 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of GIS was 
held in Paris on June 30th, under the chair- 
manship of Monsieur J. Ferry, and the 
following are details of the report presented 
by him on behalf of the Board. 


REVIEW 


1955 was a year of record production 
figures for the iron and steel industries of 
different countries. French industry shared 
in this development with the unprecedented 
output of 12.6 million metric tons, an increase 
of 18.5 per cent over the previous year. 
Turnover rose by as much as 25 per cent 
during the same period. 


Although the improvement thus shown 
was encouraging, the French iron and steel 
industry did not feel the full benefit of the 
progress made since it was obliged—within 
the framework of Government price policy 
—to maintain its home market prices at a 
level below that ruling in the other mem- 
ber countries of the European Coal and Stee! 
Community. 


INVESTMENT 


Investment activity in the industry con- 
tinued during the year. Capital expenditure 
reached Frs.49,500 million and brought the 
total of funds invested since 1945 to 
Frs.430,000m. Plans for 1956-1960 envisage 
further expenditure of Frs.34},200m. 


Investment on such a scale could not, 
however, be carried out without Government 
help. This assistance took the shape of loans 
negotiated with individual enterprises. The 
total of such loans granted up to the end of 
December, 1955, amounted to Frs.170,000m., 
or 39.5 per cent of capital expenditure as a 
whole—a percentage which should decrease 
noticeably during the next few years. At 
the same time, further steps in the field of 
capital increase bore fruit, and the contribu- 
tion from savings funds—in the form of 4 
debenture loan—grew considerably. The 
Groupement de I’Industrie Sidérurgique on 
its part issued a loan for Fr.21,500m. in 
October, 1955, and it intends to carry out 4 
similar operation before the end of the cur- 
rent year. 


As a result, after ten years of unremitting 
efforts, the French iron and steel industry 
last year fully reached its first objective, 
raising its output from 7m. metric tons ‘0 
13.5m. metric tons. This does not mean, 
however, that the industry can now afford 
to sit back and take no further steps ‘0 
modernise its plant and remain competitive. 
In fact, further plans extending to 1961 
envisage another rise in production to 17m. 
metric tons, i.e., an increase of 25 per cent 
on present figures. 


CAPITAL 


The organisation’s capital was raised ‘0 
Frs.4,343m. during the year, and a further 
increase on January 7, 1956, brought it ‘o 
Frs.5,500m. 


The report, the accounts and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board wer? 
adopted. . 
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COAST LINES 
LIMITED 


The forty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Coast Lines Limited was held in London 
on September 25th. The Chairman, Captain 
4 R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course 


f his speech, said: 

rhe consolidated profit and loss account 
chows that the trading profit for the year 
98S amounted to £1,539,536, which is 


(167.169 more than 1954 but below the 
wading profits of 1952 and 1953 mainly 


because of the steadily increasing charge for 
depreciation. The 1955 © taxation charge 
against profits shows a reduction of £58,509, 
due almost entirely to a reduction in the pro- 
vision for future surveys and deferred repairs 
arising from the delivery of new ships and 
the scrapping of old units. 


_ The net profit of the Company and Sub- 
sidiaries amounts to £1,010,930 against 
£747,278 in the previous year, while after 
deducting amounts retained by subsidiaries 
Coast Lines Limited is left with a net profit 
for the year of £601,240. 


£200,000 has been transferred to Fleet 
Replacement Reserve, £150,000 written off 
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premiums on acquisition of shares in sub- 
sidiaries, and, after payment of dividends on 
the Preference Stock and a total of 10 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, there remains a 
surplus of £24,546 to be carried forward, 
increasing the balance to £603,001. 


The total number of ships owned by the 
Group at the end of 1955 (excluding trawlers) 
was 105, of which 14 were passenger ships, 
15 cattle carriers and 76 cargo ships. Five 
cargo ships have been delivered by the 
builders during the year, and two ships were 
purchased by one of the tramping sub- 
sidiaries. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENT: 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


ISTANTSHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ns are invited for an Assistantship in Political 
cnc Salary scale: £550-£650. Initial salary according 
. ce and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family 
“ e benefits 
ns (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
1956, with the undersigned, from whom 
riculars may be obtained. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
I 


pal: G. E. WATTS, M.A., Ph.D (Cantab.). 
B.Sc.(Lond.), F.R Lc. 


HEAD OF COMMERCE AND MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT (Grade IID 
\ ints should be graduates with appropriate experi- 
technical college or similar establishment and 
‘ ilso im industry Duties will be mainly con- 
..th the further development of commercial courses 
<sional level and of industrial studies as applied 
nological courses. Salary £1,600 x £50—-£1,750 
SSISTANT (GRADE B) to teach Economics, 
/ te am and related subjects to Final Pro- 
es nal leve 
S t650 = £25—£1,025 (men) plus graduate and 
illowances if appropriate and with increments 
ed industrial experience 
particulars and application form from the 
ed. Applications to be returned to the Principal 
lege by October 18th. 
W G STONE, 
Director of Education. 


( 
c 


4 Old Steine, 





THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS 


applications from consultants with experience in 

k surveys and advising on costing, work study, 

¢ | methods, planning and programming, and capable 

charge of, and developing, the existing Advisory 

crvue for the Building Industry, Experience in super- 

‘ink and directing the work of specialist consultants is 

essential Work involves an appreciable amount of 

the UK Salary according to age 

; xperience Contributory Pension Scheme.— 

“rte, giving details of age, education, experience and 

csent salary, to the Director of the Federation, at 
New Cavendish Streét, London, W.1. 


| ONDON TRANSPORT requires Actuarial Student— 

permanent employment concerned with staff statistics, 

| schemes, and other actuarial matters. Applicants 

¢ passed equivalent of at least two parts of 

ns of Institute of Actuaries, and should prefer- 

completed National Service. Successful candi- 

¢ have facilities (including rcfund of fees and 

ns to complete actuarial studies, 

Commencing salary £675 ; additional payment for certain 

. iheations; free travel; contributory superannua- 
eme 

ai within 14 days, to Recruitment and Training 

Omi FEV 601), London Transport, 55 Broadway. 


S'AUSTICAL DEPARTMENT (including Hollerith) 
aati zer required by S.W London Manufacturers 
{800-£1,250 depending on qualifications. Write, 
: ay. qualifications and Management experi- 


A \\CANCY OCCURS in the Head Office of The 
m ; onal Mutual Life Assurance Society for an 
clerk, to ‘be deputy to the Head of Department 
ion calls for a student who has passed at least 
nd Part HIA of the Institute, or the equivalent 
examinations. The successful applicant will have 
rtunity of obtaining a wide cxperience of life 
k, which should be of considerable assistance 
his later examinations. A good salary will be 
he right applicant.—-Apply to the Actuary and 

39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
M ‘KETING MANAGER, age 30/40. required for 
2 “resting permanent post in Southern Rhodesia 
ng and vigorous company. Candidates. who 
‘¢ sound educational qualifications and dynamic 
must be thoroughly experienced in sales 
ind promotion of consumer goods and possess 
successful sales record in highly competitive 
Previous African or other overseas marketing 
© advantageous. Agricultural background pre- 
: _utstanding opportunity for right man.—Applica- 
Py —— No. 1277), stating salary required, to 
Con fee eee Fisons Pest Control Limited, Bourn. 
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FORAS BAINISTIOCHTA NA h-EIREANN 
—IRISH MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Applications are invited for the 
position of 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 
to head the proposed Management Development Unit of 
the above Institute The salary payable will be substantial 
and commensurate with qualifications and experience 
The Management Development Unit as the “ educational 
wing of the Institute will be responsible for running 
courses for management at all levels 
The post is one of the greatest importance and the 
man appointed to it will be in a position to play a 
major part in the development of Irish industry 
Applicants must have good managerial or administra- 
tive experience, and high qualifications in their own chosen 
field, Preference will be given to candidates holding 
University degrees and having a knowledge of Irish 
industry. Age limits 30-50; preferably 35-45 
Applications, which will be treated in confidence, should 
reach the undersigned not later than Monday, October 


22. 1956 
P. QUIGLEY, Secretary, 
79 Merrion Square, Irish Management Institute 
: Dublin 
TATISTICAL OFFICERS are to be appcinted 
immediately by a progressive Midlands Com- 
pany which is continuously expanding. Two new 
positions are to be filled and applications are 
invited from young candidates with a recognised 
qualification (e.g. Final A.1.S.) or with experience 
in industrial and commercial statistics 
The posts involve the application of up-to-date 
techniques to practical data under the direction 
of the Chicf Statistical Officer, and are open to 
men and women under 28 years of age Good 
commencing salarics will be paid, and assistance 
will be given in securing suitable accommodation 
The company also operates a generous and com- 
prehensive Social Security Scheme 
Applications, giving details of career to date, 
should be addressed to Box 528 All replies will 
be acknowledged 


GPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY LIMITED will be 
opening a new factory in the Bracknell new town, 
Berkshire. in the Spring of 1957. It is proposed to 
appoint a Chief Accountant to take charge of account- 
ing functions in this new unit Applications are invited 
from Chartered Accountants to fill this senior position 
Applicants should be in the age group 30-37 years, and 
have at least five years’ experience in a responsible 
commercial position Experience of mechanical accounting 
is also very desirable The person appointed will be 
expected to train his own staff and be capable of acting 
on his own responsibility The salary range will 
£1,500 to £1,750 per annum, according to experience 
Housing facilities may be available The successful 
applicant will be expected to spend approximately three 
months in the Head Office of the Group at Brentford. 
commencing at the beginning of 1957.—Applications, 
which will be treated in strict confidence, should be 
addressed to the Controller, Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Limited, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
ARKET ECONOMIST.—A leading firm of Seed- 
crushers, Ediblé Oil Refiners and Feeding Stuffs 
Manufacturers requires the services of a young man to 
study and advise on market trends of raw materials He 
will be required to obtain and summarise relevant 
information from official and non-official sources, both 
in the U.K. and overseas He will also have to collect, 
analyse and present statistics. Applications are invited 
from men aged 25-35 who are able and willing to 
spend at least three months of the year travelling abroad 
Previous experience in the Oilseed, Oil, Oilcake, and 
Grain Markets or of statistical work relating to these 
markets, is desirable An honours degree in economics 
is an advantage, but not essential The starting salary 
will be £1,250-£1.500 per annum, according to age, 
qualifications and experience. The post is pensionable.— 
Please apply in writing to The Secretary, J. Bibby and 
Sons, Ltd., King Edward Street, Liverpool, 3. 
CTUARIAL STUDENTS—passed at least some part 
of Part | of Faculty or Institute Examinations— 
required by Australian Mutual Provident Society (the 
largest British Mutual Life Office). After a short initial 
probationary period at London office the Society will pay 
all moving costs to Australia Salary at age 2i £625 
sterling, age 22 £675 sterling, age 23 £725 sterling 
Substantial bonuses and increases On passing ¢xamina- 
tions. Excellent prospects, liberal long-service leave, 
excellent staff pension and life assurance benefits. —Apply 
to Manager for United Kingdom, 73/76 King William 
ondon, E.C.4 
re KLE ECONOMICS GRADUATE (preferably 22-28) 
required by trade organisation in Manchéster, to 
assist in the evaluation and application of modern 
management techniques A sound knowledge of statistics 
advantageous and an interest in management training 
essential.—Box 526 


THE G.K.N. GROUP OF COMPANIES 


An experienced mechanical engineer is required at the 
stecl and enginecring works of Guest, Keen, Williams. 
Private Ltd., in Calcutta. 

Candidates should be aged between 30 and 40 and must 
be graduate engineers or have served a full engincering 
apprenticeship. This is a permanent post carrying great 
responsibility. The selected candidate will in the first 
instance be required to assist in carrying owt a large 
development scheme. The post carrics excellent prospects 
and salary and conditions offered are in keeping with the 
exceptionally high standard required 

Applications, which will be treated fm strict confioence. 


* should give full details of age, qualifications and career 


to date, and should be addressed to The Group Personnel 
Officer, 66 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


AS BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTORS require wel! educated and experi- 
enced Technical Office and Depot Manager (age 30-45) 
Must be familiar with the administrative and managerial 
problems of a large organisation, able to organise and 
control routine work and provide analysed and co-ordi- 
nated reports for the guidance of top management The 
duties in effect will be to provide the regular control 
link between the sites and Head Office and the person 
appointed must be thoroughly versed and interested in all 
aspects of contract planning. costing and gencral manage- 
ment. This is a unique and expanding opportunity with 
a company of the highest national repute. Only applicants 
giving the fullest personal details and career history, with 
ye hy previous cmployers. etc.. will be considered.— 
Ox 8. 


CANADA 
Competent MANAGING DIRECTOR of a well-known 
Public Company employing 2,500, age 40 plus, wishes to 
move personal residence to Canada. Companies of stand- 


ing or others who may be interested in real top executive 
ability, please communicate in confidence.—Box 525 


Sy rece eee ~Y EXECUTIVE (40), F.C_\W.A., A.C.A., 
A.C.LS.—five years” specialist experience on Man- 
agement Accounting in light electrical and mechanical 
Enginecring industry—seeks permanent progressive position 
offering wide scope. Present salary £2,250 p.a.—Box 520 


AKEFIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXATION 
LIMITED offers specialised postal tuition for those 
who wish to QUALIFY in Income Taxation. Course for 
the Associateship Exaniination of the Institute of Taxation 
Also can be taken as a non-cxamination course Pro- 
spectus free from The Principal. Dept. E. 29 Barstow 
Square, Wakefield. 
TRANSLATIONS 
Economics, Commerce and Trade For translations, 
consult the Margaret Allan Translation Service, 31 Liule 
Horton Lane, Bradford. "Phone: 22209. . 
B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal guition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors Low fees. Prospectus of UC.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E.. free from the 
‘Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


ATADORS MANQUES may glimpse the authentic 

Spanish scene in a glass of Duff Gordon’s EL CID 
Amontillado Sherry Brings visions of Corridas in 
Kensington and muletas in Muswell Hill Ole! 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

ARGE AND SMALL collections of books and 

pamphicts on Lconomics, Politics and Sociology of 
any period urgently required. We view by appointment 
in any part of the country.—Box 519. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination of subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C.4 














The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


ustralia : €8.Ss. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15Ss. Iran : £6 Iraq : €6 
Canada : P : £6 
feet Aisin a £7145. Gibraltar, visles : €3.15s. israel : £ Pabiccan : £6 


; Hongkong : 
Eeyt £5.5s. india & Ceylon : £6 


japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


$. America and VV. indies : £7.15s. 
Sudan: £5 10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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Part of the surface crushing plant at Broken Hill, New South Wales. 


THIS PLANT crushes ore at the New Broken Hill mine, which has been brought 
to production since the end of World War II. On its output for 1955, when over 
half a million tons of ore were mined and milled, New Broken Hill ranks as one 
of the leading lead-zinc mines in the world. As a member of the C.Z.C. group 
it makes its proud contribution towards opening up the natural resources of 
Australia for use throughout the free world. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
37 DOVER STREET, LONDON W.1 - 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE C.1 + 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL! 








